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. the Manners of the Gods 

NN Dont think it neceſſary 

co repeat here what the 
ancient Authors, whe- 
ther Sacred or Pro- 
phane, have Wrote a- 
gainſt the fabulous Dei- 
ties, eſpecially ſuch as 
N Homer has repreſented 
them. wich reſpect ro the Sacred or Ec- 

cleſiaſtical Authors, this is no Book of 
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2 ACritical Diſſertation 
Theology, and therefore their Authori- 
ties not fo proper to be produc d, or re- 
fer d to here, tho I foreſee Madam D, 
will oblige me ſometimes to have te- 


courſe to them; and for the prophane 


Authors, tho I won't neglect their Autho- 


rity, which is ſtrong againſt our preſent 
Adverſaries, and all the Admirers of the 


Pagan Theology, yet I intend here to 


write as much as poſſible purely in the 
Philoſophical Way, determining by Rea- 
ſon all thoſe Particulars which Reaſon is 
capable of deciding. After all, T own, 


that whereas in all the other Heads, I 


rather attack Homer than Madam D. 
Here on the contrary I rather attack her 
in Conjunction with Mr. D and F. Boſſu, 
than Homer: And indeed the Ignorance 


of the Age in which Homer liv'd, and 


the Darkneſs of Paganiſm, with which he 
was ſurrounded, render him, in ſome 


- Meaſure excuſable ; but tis aſtoniſhing 


that in an Age where Religion and De- 
corum are ſo well known, and ſo exact. 


Iy underſtood, any ſhould attempt the 
vindicating ſuch ridiculous and abſurd 
. Repreſentations and Characters of Dei- 
ties, who eſpouſe the right or wrong 
Side, only. as Fancy and Caprice deter- 
mine them; who quarrel and fight; in 
2 Word, who are guilty of all poſſible 


Follies 


upon HoMER's Iliad. 3 
Follies and Immoralities. Theſe mon- 
ſtrous and groſs Abſurdities were highly 


diſpleaſing and diſagreeable to Homers 


greateſt Friends and Admirers, even a- 
mong the Pagans; for not to mention 
Plato, Cicero, and ſeveral others, who 
have abſolutely condemn'd him on this 
Head, even thoſe who have undertaken 
to excuſe him, ſuch as Axiſtotle, Plu- 
tarch, Longinus, have ſufficiently ſhewn 


their Diffidence and Perplexity, by the 
humble Expreſſions they make uſe of on 


this Occaſion, and by their inſinuating 


that Homer, after all, might indeed have 


treated this Subject better. Plutarch e- 


ſpecially applies to him the Verſe that oc- 


curs more than once in the 7/ad, 


Noviſti & alium ſermonem meliorem loc 
excogitare. 


Yet to give up and condemn. Homer in 
the Article of his Deities, as the greateſt 


Men of all Ages have done, is granting 
us a greater Advantage againſt him, than 
at firit we are probably aware of; for tis 
impoſſible that immoral and vicious Cha- 
racters of Deities, which ſo often occur, 


and are ſo frequently repeated, as thoſe in 


the Iliad, ſhould not corrupt the whole 


. 
y 


poem in its moſt noble and eſſential Parts; 
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vir even all thoſe which relate to Reli- 
gion and Morality. And therefore net- 


ther does Madam D. yield this Particu- 
lar; but of whatever Nature or Kind the 
Diſcourſes: and Actions of Homers Der- 


ties are, their Juſtification, nay often 
their Praiſe, is always ready at Hand. 


Me have two Things therefore to do in 
this Section; Firſt, ſufficiently to demon- 


ſtrate the Wiekedneſs, the Injuſtice and 
Impiety of all Homers Deities, and e- 
ſpecially his Jupiter; and, Secondly, to 


ſhew not only the Vanity, but Impiety 
of all the Apologies and Excuſes, but 


eſpecially the Encomiums and Praiſes 
made for him on TIN Head by his Ad- 


mirers. 


hn __ * at Ah. 


- * 2 


. 


: Raver Variation and Inconſtancy in his 


5 Notions and Ideas ef the N and 
Power of Japiter. 


Efore we prove che Wiekedneſs and 


Impiety of the Gods of the Iliad, 
it 1 may be proper to ſhew that the Confu- 


' fion of Homers Notions and Ideas is ex- 
tended even to what concerns the Power 


and Greatneſs of Jupiter himſelf, which 
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tis commonly thought he had carried by 
the Sublimity of his Expreſſions to the 
| higheſt Point humane Thought or Ima- 
gination could reach. In the firſt Book 
of the Jliad (Vol I. p. 26.) Achilles ſays 
to Thetis; I remember to have heard you 
often boaſt in my Father's Palace, that 
„vou alone had ſavd Jupiter from the 
** greateſt Danger he was ever in, when 
** the other Gods, Juno, Neptune and Mi- 
* xzerva had reſolv d to bind him; you 
* then prevented the Effect of this 
Conſpiracy, and preſ:rv'd him from 
“Chains and Bonds, by calling upon 
* the Giant with an hundred Hands, 
„ whom the Gods call Briareus, and Men 
©. Egeon, who being ſtronger than his Fa- 
ther Neptune, plac'd himſelf near Ju. 
* piter, and put on ſo fierce and terrible 
* an Aſpect, that the Gods frighten d, 
ͤädeſiſted from their Undertaking”. 
Madam D. in her Freface (p 16 and 
17.) has theſe Words: Tis the ſame 
as to the Puniſhments, . Wounds and 
«© Impriſonments of the Gods, and the 
“ Fall of one of them thrown headlong 
_ © down from Olympas; for we mult con- 
&« ſider, that Homer, ſpeaking thus of the 
© Deities, always excepts the Supreme, 
* and only makes the inferiour Ones ob- 
* noxious to theſe Accidents and Mis- 
28 B3 * fortunes, 


6 ACritical Diſſertation 
„ fortunes, 7. e. the Angels, whom the + 
„ Scripture alſo calls Gods. Tis true, 
that in the Paſſage of Homer, above 
produc'd, Jupiter don't indeed fall from 
Ohmpus; but to whom does he owe the 
Favour and Obligation? Only to an 
inferiour and ſubordinate Goddeſs, who 
aſſiſted him and prevented ir ; and who 
cou'd not have help'd him neither, with- 
out the concurrent Aſſiſtance of the 
Giant, who IT think was never yet 
reckon'd in the Number of the Gods. 
This is the firſt Idea Homer gives us of 
his Jupiter; for he always begins with 
ſhewing his Perſons in a Light very pro- 
per to create Eſteem and Veneration for 
them in his Readers: and this is alſo the 
firſt Argument Homer furniſhes us with 
againſt the general Notion they would 
find in his 7/zad, of a Firſt and Supreme 
ing, the Maker, Governour and Di- 
rector of all created Minds. According- 
ly Madam D. forgetting what ſhe had 
 faid in her Preface, of Jupiter, or the Su- 
preme God, being always excepted from 
ſuch Misfortunes which the other Deities 
were obnoxious to, ſays upon Occaſi- 
on of the Paſſage now before us, That 
% Homer ſpeaks here of Jupiter as of a 
King they would have fi near and 
to juſtify, adds ſhe, theſe kind of Fa- 
ow 
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* ples, which we are to conſider as Parts 


* of the Pagan Theology, we need only 


_ © conſult the Notes upon the 2.6th Ch. 
© of Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry. i e. That 


in the 26th Ch. of Ariſtotle's Art of Poe- 


i, Mr. D. excuſes or praiſes Homer 
for doing what Madam D. affirms in her 
Preface, he never had done, One might 


be apt to think that Homer's View, in 


relating thoſe abſurd Fables, was only to 


turn Jupiter, and all the other Deities, 
into Ridicule, as Lacian did aſterwards; 


and thus in a ſly and indirect Manner to 


attack their Exiſtence. Upon this Prin- 
ciple undoubtedly one might explain 
moſt Things in the Iliad: Bur I fee again 
other Paſſages where Homer endeavours 
to raiſe and exalt his Deities, and eſpe- 
cially Japiter, with all the Spirit and 
Force of his: Poetry ; which makes me 
think that his Intention was different. 
Yer in what do all theſe Efforts termi- 
nate? Indeed in a very ſmall] Matter, at 


. leaſt for Perſons of any Judgment and 


Taſte. The Frowns of Jupiter may make 
all Olympus ſhake, (p. 34.) but I muſt 


loſe all the Eſteem and Veneration I have 
for this Deity, as ſoon as J call to Mind 


the great Riſque and Dangers he has e- 


ſcap d, and what it was prevented his be- 


ing in a very different State and Condi- 
bh T4. tion, 
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tion. What ſignifies Homer's giving Fur 
piter that glorious and external Form 


admir d, that Bodily Strength of which 
he continually boaſts, if in the Courſe 
of the Poem Juno f and Neptune I. call in 
doubt his Power, and form Deſigns a- 


ter upon our principal Deſign, and ex- 
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| a bf upiter” 8 e and Grant to The- 
tis of her unjuſt Requeſt. Thetis' Deceit 
and Fraud with reſpect to e 


7. g. all the Marvellous and Super- 
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and Appearance which has been ſo much 


gainſt his Will and Pleaſure Nn plain- 
iy and poſitively declar'd? But let us en- 


amine r S Deities by their Conduct, 


of the Unjuſt and Malicious Clirattors 
Homer gives all his Deities, and _ 


H E Action of the Gods in the liad, 


natural 4 of the . a with 


\ 


the Complaint Achilles makes to his Mo- 


ther, the Goddeſs Therzs, of the Injury - 


he had receiv d from Agamemnon. This 
Madman, (of whom we ſhould not 
have requir'd the revenging of Injuries 
by glorious Actions, for which Madam 


D. commends Dzomedes, (B. 1. 5 435.) and 


to whom. we ſhou'd have eaſily pardon d 
the Revenge that had only perſonally 


concern d Agamemnon, ) carries his Paſſion 
higher, and ſays to his Mother, (B. 1. 


great Services you have done him; 


* and embracing his Knees, endeavour 
* to engage him to aſſiſt the Trojans, and 


eto permit that the Greeks be repuls d, 


e and ſhut up in their Veſſels. Thetis 


** anſwers him, (p. 16.) III be ſure to 
mention to the Sovereign of Gods and 


Men, every thing I can think of moſt _ 


proper to engage him hereunto z. Yer, 


« my Son, don t ſtir from your Ship, but 
© continue to ſhew the Greeks Marks of 


«© Reſentment, by forbearing to fight. 


Upon another Paſſage in the 18th B. 


( 2 463.) Madam D. ſays, That Thetis 
ewas not animated with the ſame Spirit 
& of Revenge as her Son: This, adds 
* {be, had been too contrary to all De- 
“ corum and good Manners, for a God- 
kr deſs to authorize Revenge by her Ex- 
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tion. What ſignifies Homers giving Ju- 
piter that glorious and external Form 


and Appearance which has been ſo much 


admir d, that Bodil Strength of which 
he continually boaſts, * if in the Courſe 
of the Poem Juno f and Neptune | call in 
doubt his Power, and form Deſigns a- 

gainſt his Will and Pleaſure when plain- 
iy and poſitively declard? Bur let us en- 
ter upon our principal Deſign, and ex- 


amine Homer's Deities by their C onduct. 


* 
n 


* 1 
Cw FL, 


el 


of the Unjuſ ae Maliviens n 


Homer gives all his e and par- 
baun ty J 1 pier, | 


2 8k. Sr. I. 


bi upiter” 4. en and Grant to The- 
tis of her unjuſt Requeſt. Thetis Deceit 
and Fraud with reſpect to Agamemnorl. 


H E Aion of the Gods in the Mad, 
7. g. all the Marvellous and Super- 


natural Fare of the Poem, begins with 
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the Complaint Achilles makes to his Mo- 


ther, the Goddeſs Thetis, of the Injury 


he had receiv'd from Agamemnon. This 
Madman, (of whom we ſhould not 


have requird the revenging of Injuries 


by glorious Actions, for which Madam 


D.commends Diomedes, (B. 1. 5 435.) and 


to whom we ſhou'd have eaſily pardon d 
the Revenge that had only perſonally 
concern d Agamemnon,) carries his Paſſion 
higher, and ſays to his Mother, (B. 1. 


P. 27.) © Make Jupiter call to Mind the 


* great Services you have done him; 


* and embracing his Knees, . endeavour 


* to engage him to aſſiſt the Trojaus, and 
to permit that the Greeks be repuls d, 


and ſhut up in their Veſſels. Thetis 


* anſwers him, (p. 16.) T1L be ſure to 


mention to the Sovereign of Gods and 
Men, every thing I can think of moſt 
1 proper to engage him hereunto: Let, 


* my Son, dont ſtir from your Ship, but 
continue to ſhew the Greeks Marks of 
© Reſentment, ..: by forbearing to fight. 
Upon another Paſſage in the 18th B. 


| (/ 463.) Madam D. ſays, © That Thetis 


ewas not animated with the ſame Spirit 


of Revenge as her Son: This, ads 


* /be, had been too contrary to all De- 
* corum and good Manners, for a God- 
** deſs to authorize Revenge by her Ex- 
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ample; on the contrary, ſhe endea- 
yours ro inſpire him with Sentiments 
more worthy them borh, by infinua- 
ting that it would be Great and Glori- 
ous for him to affiſt the Greeks in the 
Extremity they were now reduc'd to”. 
After ſuch a Remark as this, I ought to 
yield to Madam D. the Privilege and Ad- 
vantage of attacking Homer; for I can't 
make either a ſtronger or juſter Criticiſm 
of the Paſſage in the firſt Book, where 
the ſame Thetis juſtifies her Son's Re- 
venge againſt the Greeks, who were very 
innocent, as we ſhall ſee in what fol- 
lows, of Agamemnon's Crime. 


40 
cc 
ce 
ec 
cc 
cc 


Thetis carries Achilles Complaint to 


Jupiter; and the vicious Indulgence and 
Affection which the Supreme God had 
for this Goddeſs, who here ſollicits him 
for the unjuſt Ruin and Deſtruction of 


the Greets, makes him return her the fol- 


lowing Anſwer. © What a Series of fatal 
Miſeries and Misforrunes,  fays he, 
8 (. 34.) are you going to occaſion, 

** by obliging me to quarrel with Juno, 
* who won't fail to provoke me with 
* her uſual Complaints, that are always 
full of bitter Invectives? For ſhe never 
© loſes an Opportunity of Quarrelling, 

and being in a Fury and Paſſion with 
„ me, tho in the Preſence of all the o- 
N * they 


—— 


upon HOME RV Iliad. 11 
_ © ther immortal Deities; and ſhe conti- 
e nually reproaches me with fayouring 

“the Trojans. But be gone, leſt ſhe ſhould 
« ſee you; and Tl take care to bring a- 
e dout and accompliſh what you defire.” 
Wou d not one imagine they hear ſome 

mean Mechanick ſpeak, to whom there 
Was propos d ſome drunken Match or 
Appointment; and how inſtead of ex- 
cuſing himſelf upon the account of his 
Affairs, and what he owes to his Fami- 
Iy, only alledges the Noiſe and Cla- 
mours of his Wife; yet poorly yields to 
the Solicitations of his Comrades whom 
he ſends away before, leſt ſhe ſnou d ſee 
him go abroad with them; yet ſaving to 
himſelf the Privilege tho perhaps, when 
he returns, of threatening to beat her, 
if ſhe ſhou'd break his Head; as indeed 
Jupiter does here actually, towards the 
End of the fame BooKæx ? | 
But ſerting aſide the Meanneſs of the 
Diſcourſe, and not examining the Thing 
in itſelf, the Poer himſelf here owns the 
Tnjuſtice of Thetis Prayer, and exprefsly 
gives it the Epithet of . (p.598) 
which Dr. Barnes very well tranſlates in 
his Edition, by the Word Zriqua. 


Thetidis autem iniquam Supplicationem 
ut totam perficeret. | 
| | Madam 


12 ACritical Diſſertation 
Madam D. the better to ſoften and mi- 
tigate the Thing, has thought fit only to 
call it an ambitious Prayer. Jupiter, 
ſays ſhe, (Pol. II. p. 382.) © that he 
* might accompliſh the irrevokable Pro- 
«© miſe he made to Thetis when he heard 
«© her ambirious Prayer, refolvd to 


„ crown with Glory the valiant Fedor.” 


This don't at all mend the Matter, and 
it ſtill appears clear and certain, that Fu- 
piter, according to Homer, protects- and 
patronizes Injuſtice; and even, accord- 
ing to Madam D. the Ambition of an 
inferior Goddeſs, when he ſhou'd only 
have check d and rebuk'd both the one 

and the other. Upon Occaſion of the 
Oath which Jupiter makes to Thetis, of 
revenging Achilles, and which he con- 
firms by a Nod of his Head, Madam D. 
ſays (I. 321.) That Homer knew this 
„Truth, That the Head was the Sear 
© of Reaſon and Wiſdom ; and that he 
hereby reaches that whatſoever the 
% Head approves, ſhould be kept ſacred 
and immutable; and that no Equivo- 
© cation, nor mental Reſervation ſthou'd 
** ever diſpenſe Men from performing 
e What they have once promis d“. Ho- 
mer, who had none of Madam Ds Views, 
never once thought of all this; neither 
does the Greek Language ever expreſs ſo 

e ; many 
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many Ideas in one ſingle Word: But 
with reſpect ro Madam D's. Maxim, I 
ſay that it is not true, but when the 
Promiſe it ſelf is juſt ; for if it is other- 
wiſe, not only we may be excus d, but 
we are even abſolutely forbid to perform 
it: And according to the Principles of 
true Morality, for which Madam D. 
wou'd ſeem here ſo zealous and con- 
cern d, to perform an unjuſt Oath, like 
this of Jupiter, is only to add one Crime 
to another. The Advantage and Con- 
veniency of the critical or commenting 

Stile, to ſay whatever one has a mind to, 
has likewiſe occaſion d this other Re- 
mark of Madam D. upon Jupiters Words 
to Thetis. (I. 34.) © Ill take care to 
* accompliſh . you deſire. Homer 
* teaches us here, ſays ſbe, (I. 321.9 
** That no Reaſon drawn from the Inte- 
* reſt of our Families, ſhould ever 
prevent us paying our Benefactors the 
* Acknowledgments we owe them for 
“ Services they have done us”. If Ma- 
dam D. had ever ſtudied the Elements of 
Morality in more exact and judicious 
Authors than Homer, ſhe would have 
known that generally in ſuch Caſes, 
the ſtrict and eſſential Duties, ſuch as 
the Care of a Family that depends up- 
on us, or to which we belong, always 

take 


14 ACritical Diſſertation \. 
take Place before the Duties of Deco- 
rum and Convenience, ſuch as the Marks 
and Tokens of Acknowledgment and 
Civility towards a Stranger; and parti- 
cularly, thar it is a certain' and eternal 
Truth, that the juſt Concerns and Inte- 
reſts of a Family, of which we are the 
Head, and have the Direction and Ma- 
nagement, are always and every where 
preferable to the unjuſt and fantaſtical 
Deſires of a Benefactor: Thus the Peace 
and good Order which Jupiter, as Su- 
preme, ſhou'd have maintain d among 
the other inferiour Deities, was far pre- 
ferable to the capricious and unjuſt Re- 
venge which Thetis, his Benefactreſs, 
here deſires of him. But Madam D. 
ſeems to be of the Opinion of thoſe Per- 
ſons who think, that provided they 
heighten and overcharge our Obligati- 
ons, they can't err in Matters of Mora- 
lity; not conſidering that any Exceſs of 
Weight, either upon the one or the other 
Side of the Ballance, deſtroys the K. 
guilibrium. Mr. D. was (guilty of the 
fame Miſtake, when upon the Princi- 
ples of a Pagan Philoſopher, viz. in his 
Tranſlation of Plato, he undertook to 
decide a Caſe of Conſcience, of no leſs 
Importance than what related to the 
Loſs or Preſervation of humane Life. 
; Upon 
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Upon Occaſion of Sorrates, who would 


not make uſe of the Means his Friends 


furniſſi d him with of eſcaping out of 
Priſon, Madam D. maintains, that tis 
not lawful for us to make our Eſcape 
when we can, from a Sentence of Death, 
tho' unjuſtly paſt: as if eternal Truth 


and Wiſdom, who commands us to fly 


from Perſecutions, had excepted the Caſe 
where the Sentence of Perſecutors was 
already paſs d. But ſince Mr. D. enga- 
ges me by his Example to treat ſuch Sort 
of Subjects in a Work like this, and ſub- 
mitting his Deciſion and my own to pro- 
per Judges; I maintain, that without a 
particular Inſpiration of GOD, as that 
which authoriz'd St. Peter and St. Paul, 

whoſeExample ſons qu ges and pleads, 


or without Reaſons equivalent to ſuch 


an Inſpiration, we ars obligd to make our 


Eſcape from the Hands of our Perſecu- 


tors, when tis in our Power, without 
being guilty of any Lye, Fraud, or other 
Immorality; and this principally for two 
ſubſtantial Reaſons: One is, That we 
ſhould not tempt GOD, by expoſing our 
ſelves to a violent Death which we might 


have avoided; and the other is, That 


we may thus hinder our Perſecutors from 
being yet more guilty, by giving the fi- 
niſhing Stroke and Accompliſhment to 

9 | their 
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their Crime. Thus much for a Man un- 
Jiuſtly perſecuted. To decide now if tis 
lawful for a Criminal, juſtly convicted, 
to make his Eſcape out of Priſon, if open 
to him, is another Queſtion, to which I 
will ſay nothing here. We may ſee ſuffi- - 
ciently from what preceeds, that Severity 
in all moral Caſes ſhould be actuated and 
directed by Reaſon, for want of which, 
it only becomes cruel, if not fatal; and as 
it has been ſaid of ſome of the beſt of 
Mien, they had better tranſgreſs'd in the 
bother Extream of Indulgence. The Exceſs 
of this only proceeds from a too great \ 
Condeſcention to Nature; but a blind 
and cruel Severity can neither alledge 
Nature nor Religion in its Excuſe and 
Vindication. In general, we ſhou'd not 
think that upright Intentions and pious 
Sentiments are ſufficient Qualifications 
to capacitate any to decide Caſes of 
Conſcience, or propoſe Rules of Mo- 
rality, or explain the Articles of the 
_ - Chriſtian Faith, or the Senſe of the Holy 
Scriptures, without having. firſt ſuffici- 
entiy ſtudied the Body of Divinity, made 
a long particular and profound Study of 
Theology, and perhaps alſo without 
having rcceiv'd and learn'd its true Prin- 
eiples in the publick Schools, which are 
founded and inſticuted and an 


upon Holi rte 21 8 17 


for this Purpoſe; becauſe, according to 
a Maxim I learnd from my Teachers, 
tis there principally we learn the Uſe 
the Church intends we ſnould make of 
the Holy Scriptures and Fathers. But 
let us now ſee the Manner in which 
Jupiter obſerves the two Precepts of 
Madam D. in the fulfilling: his Oath, 
and giving his Benefactrels Marks of 
his Acknowledgment and Gratitude. + 
Fupiter, deliberating with him- 
«7 = {elt- about the ſureſt and quickeſt 
Means to raiſe Achilles Glory, and 
make the Greet: fly before the Tro- 
jan, at laſt determines to ſend a 
©. falſe: and lying Dream to the Son of 
Atreus. He calls then upon this 
HPream, and ſays: to it; Thou ſe- 
© ducing: Dream, go quickly to the 
« Greczan'' Fleet, and enter the Tent of 
©, Agamemnon,' and tell that Prince all 
that I am going to order thee. Com- 
4 him, that he make the Greeks 
to Arm, and that he put all the 
'% Troops in the Order of Battle; 
N give him to underſtand, that chis 
is the Day in which he will be⸗ 
come Maſter of the great City of 
* Trey; that che immortal Gods, who 
| « inhabit. in high Ohmpus, are no 
6 Cs e that * has at laſt 
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18 ACritical Diſſertation 
E prevail d upon them by her importu- 
nate Prayers and Supplications; and 
s that the laſt Ruin is now impending 
x over the Heads of the Trojans.” In- 
ſtead of theſe laſt Words, and the laff 
Ruin is now impending over the Heads 
of the Trojans, Tpweoo: 5 n d,, 
there was heretofore in 'the'' Greet 
id oe 5 Tor £594©- apeoai, which literal- 
ly ſignifies, and we give bim leave 10 
| reap ſome Glory. Nothing could be more 
contrary to Jupiters Thought and De- 
ſign; and even the Pagans have accus'd 
Homer of making him guiky of Fraud 
and Deceit, intirely unworthy of the 
Supream Deity. Ariſtotle (in the 26th 
Ch. of his Art of Poetry) here juſtifies 
Homer, after Hippias of Thaſos, by a 
changing the Accent, which gives to 
Sicherer an Imperative Signification. 
Homer, who uſes all Dialects, never 
yet us'd Sid c in this Senſe: On 
the (contrary, this imperfect Phraſe, 
with ſeveral others, is a Form repeat- 
ed in the Indicative Senſe (in B. 21.) 
where Neprune and Minerva ſay to 
Achilles, Sid ouer 5 v 'e09;Os apictcr, 
(P. 297.) which Madam D. tran- 
lates, very juſtly, thus: We will pour 
down Glory upon you in that Day. (p. 226) 
But beſides, even in the Imperative 
„„ | Senſe, 


| 


| 
> 
4 
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Senſe, the Phraſe can never ſignify , 
promi ſing bim t bat he ſball reap and 


obruin Glory, but cauſing bim to do o; 
which is very different and very re- 


mote from Jupiters Deſign. Laſtly, 
Even fippobag® the Phraſe ſhould Ggni- 
fy What is pretended, the Correction 
would be more injurious to his Moral 
Attributes, ſince in this Caſe Jupiter 


would ſtill command aLie, which is much 
worſe than to practiſe it. This is there- 


fore only one of thoſe ſhuffling and 
evaſive Anſwers, that may ſerve Madam 
D. to ſay ſhe: has anſwer d; but which 


won't make her Reader ſay, I'm ſatiſ- 


fied. And indeed, this Correction ap- 
pear d ſo little ſarisfactory, that not- 


withſtanding even Ariſtotles Authority 
here, who approves it, the half Verte 


to which it belongs has been now for a 


long Time expunged and omitted in all 


an Copies. 4 
Whatever ieee 1 Eſtcem Ma- 


ons D. ſhews for this half Verſe, when 


ſhe" ſays, (f. 331.) That to ſave the 


Poet they have chang d his Text by 
n pious Fraud; and that this falfe 
„„ Criticiſm has r far prevail d, that 
there would remain no Footſtep of 
the ancient Reading, if Ariſtotle had 


ou not rr it“. Vet ſhe has fol- 


C 2 lowed 
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lowed in her Tranſlation, the half 
Verſe: which was inſerted and ſubſti- 
tuted for the true ancient Reading And 
J here follow it myſelf; a. 1 only 
cite Madam Ds Tranſlation. But this 
laſt Correction don't prevent the Diſ- 


courſe, tho ſo alter d, appearing very 


deteſtable and odious to all thoſe who 
wiſh: Homer had preſerv'd in his Jupiter 


| come Idea and Image of an infinitely 


true, juſt and perfect Being, a God of 
Juſtice: and Truth. Mr. and Madam O. 
are far from thinking Homer had offended 
againſt any of thoſe Divine Attributes 
in the preſent Fiction; on the contrary, 
the one in his Remarks up on the Art 


of Poetry, (452, 453.) the other in her 


Preface to Homer (21, 22.) fayeth, That 
the Holy Seripture furniſnes us with a 


parallei Inſtance in the Hiſtory of King 
Ahab, when God would have him de- 


ſtroy'd at Ramoth Giliad. Here follows - 
the whole Paſſage as cited by Mr. D 


*tis in the 22d Ch. of the 1 B. of — 
God fays, Who will intice Ahab, 
«© King of frael, to go up againſt Ra 
4 noth Giliad, and periſh? And one 
f © ſaid in this Manner, and another ſaid 


„ on ͤ that Manner; then there came 


% forth a Spirit, and ſtood before the 


— = and faid T will perſuade him. 


And 


upon HoMER's Thad. 21 
And the Lord ſaid wherewith? And 
he ſaid, I will go forth and be a lying 
« Spirit in the Mouth of his Prophets. 
© Then he ſaid, thou ſhalt intice him, 

* and ſhalt prevail: Go forth and do 
fo.“ There's nothing ſo like, ../ays 
Mr. and Madam D. hereupon. Homer's 
© Fupiter is no Lyar nor Seducer in this 
** Paſſage, no more than the true God 
is in the Hiſtory of Ahab. But Ho- 
© mer knew this Truth, that God often' 
© makes uſe of the Wickedneſs of Men 
*.ro accompliſh, his Judgments ;, and 
there was only wanting the Change 
of an Accent in his Phraſe, to ren- 
der it agreeable to that of che Holy 
$ Scripture.” 

Bur firſt, even ſuppoſe Homer 8 phraſo 
and Expreſſion was like that in the 
Holy Scripture, this would not at all 
juſtify the Poet, becauſe the Stile of the 
Scripture is not always to be taken li- 
terally, as Homers muſt be. With re- 
ſpect to this Expreſſion in the Scrip- 
ture, F. Calmet, who has very learnedly 
and judiciouſlſy collected, and exactly 
digeſted, whatever the Catholick Com- 
mentators, the Exgliſb Criticks, and 
even the Rabbins — publiſh d, moſt 
remarkable upon theſe Books, inter- 
prets it chus: When God ſays here to 
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“the Devil; Egredere, & fac ita, go and 
„ do as thou haſt ſaid; it is not that he 

„ commands him to ſeduce, to lye, or 
to deceive; nay, nor properly ſpeak- 
ing, does he ſo much as permit or 
*<- approve it: Only he dont hinder. 
* it; he lets the Devil exerciſe his 
„ wicked Will and Inclination againſt 
te thofe he would try or puniſh.” What 
4 is expreſs'd in the Scripture by the 
“ Imperative Mood, dont always im- 
4 ply a Command or Approbation: For 
* Example, when God fays to Jſaiah, 


e make the Heart of this People fat, 


and their Ears heavy, and ſhut their 


Eyes, left they ſhould ſee, — and 


2. be converted; this was only a Pro- 
pheſy of what would happen. The 


. — of all which is, that the Hebrew, 


being a very barren and indigent Lan- 


guage, requires often, in order to be 


rightly underſtood, that the Mind help 
out and aſſiſt the Letter. But as there 
is no Difference nor Variety of Thought 
or Conception, either ſo nice, or ſo 
ſubtle and fine, for which the Greek 
Language mayn't eaſily find a clear and 
proper Expreſſion in the vaſt and inex- 
hauſtible Source of its Terms and Phra- 
ſes; Interpretations like thoſe which 


Mr. and Madam D. propoſe to us on 


ſuch 


upon HOME R's Had. 23 
ſuch Occaſions, are T hings unheard of 
among the Greek Criricks and Grama- 
rians. The Command therefore which 
Jupiter here gives this Dream, can only 
be underſtood of a real and expreſs Or. 
der and Command in a Greek Poet; and 

_ eſpecially in a Poet, who underſtood ſo 
well the Genius and Extent of his own 
Language, as Homer did. HENS 

But 2dly, There is no Conpatiſbh 
berween the two Paſſages, even under- 
ſtanding them both literally; for whereas 
Jupiter dictates verbatim to his Dream, 
the Meſſage he was to deliver to Agamem- 
non, God only gives, in the other, the 
wicked Spirit a general Permiſſion to 
deceive Ahab. In the 7/zad, Jupiter, A 
purely as it would ſeem for the Sake 
of the Pleaſure of Repetition, not only 
invents, but in ſo many Words ſpeaks 
himſelf the Lye, which the ſeducing 
Dream is exactly to repeat to Agamem- 
non (p. 43. But in the Holy Scripture, 
is the wicked Spitit who offers him- 
ſelf to become a lying Spirit in the 
Mouth of all Ahab's Prophets. Hereby 
not only the eternal Truth is clear d 
from either forming or pronouncing a 
Lye; but the Character of the wicked 
Spirit is more original and better mark d 

and antun d than in Homer, where 
* C4 all 
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24. A Critical Diſſertation 
all his Part is only faichfully to repeat 
the Words of Jupiter, as any other Meſ- 


ſenger muſt alſo have done. And cer- 
tainly in the th B. where Miner va ob · 


tdains of Jupiter a Permiſſion, to get the 


Alliance and Confederacy. diffoly'd and 


broken by Pandarus, that was bur juſt be- 


fore confirm'd and ratified between the 
Greeks and. Trojaus; this Goddeſs, who 
in Madam D's Account is Wiſdom itſelf, 
acquits herſelf of this fatal Commiſſion 
with, infinitely more Paſſion and Malice 
than even here the ſeducing Dream does 
his; of which we ſhall treat more fully 
in its proper Place hereafter. 


* * 


. Zdly, The Conduct of Jupiter with 


C9 | 6 . . 
reference to Agamemnon, is quite diffe- 


rent from that of God's to Ahab. In 


reading the whole Chapter in the Holy 
Scripture, we ſee that the Prophet Mi- 


caiab firſt informs and admoniſhes the 
King of the Deſign the Devil had form d 


againſt him; tis the Prophet who tells 
Ahab what paſs'd in the Council of the 


Almighty ; who acquaints him that the 


wicked Spirit animated his falſ: Pro- 
phers with the Aſſurance they gave him 
of Victory; who, laſtly, argues and 


reaſons a long Time with him in order 
to ſave and preſerve him from the Death 


and Deſtruction that would otherwiſe 
ls | ſuddenly 


* 
7 - 


La 
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ſuddenly overtake him in Syria. There- 


fore to render the | Paſſage in the Hiad 5 


parallel to this in the Book of Aings; 
when Agamemnon was inclin d by ſome 
evil Counſel to attack the Trojaus, Fu- 
piter hereupon ſhould have inſpir' d (al- 
cas to admoniſh the King, that the lying 
Dream only intended to ſeduce him; 
that twas this evil Spirit that ſpoke hy 
the Mouth of his Counſellors; and, 
laſtly, that his Deſigns would only ter- 

minate in the total Defeat and Over- 
throw of his Army, and his own Per- 
ſonal Deſtruction. But it being now 
quite the Reverſe, and Jupiter leading 
Agamemnon into an inevitable Snare, by 
the Order he gives him to fight, which 
no Admonition nor the leaſt Intimati- 
on had ever diſcover'd to him; I affirm, 
that God himſelf is not more different 
from - Belial, than the Paſſage. of the 
Scripture is from that of the Tad. : 

But in general, why is it that we al- 
ways underſtand the Paſſages of the 
Holy Scripture, whereſoever God ſpeaks 
or acts, in a favourable Senſe? Tis 
becauſe the Scripture itſelf ſufficiently 
informs us, and perfectly inſtructs us in 
the Doctrine of the Juſtneſs and Good- 
neſs of God. Is the Caſe the ſame as 
ro Jupiter? This pretended Deity here 
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deceives Agamemnon; and how often 


heretofore had he deceiv'd Juno in the 


Article of his Lewdneſs and Debauche- 


him in pl 


ries? Does not this Goddeſs herſelf tell 
ain Terms, Deceiver that thou 
art? And don't Madam D. juſtify this 
Reproach in her Remark, (p. 323.) 


when ſhe ſays, © Juno knew, that Fu- 
« piter had frequently preferr'd Mor- 
“ tals to her” > Jupiter here ſacrifices 


 Agamenmon. and with him all the Greeks, 


to Achilles Revenge: And in B. 4. 
(p. 131.) don't he make an infamous 


he delivers up to 


Exchange of the Town of Troy, which 
Juno for other Towns 


\ 


that are to be put under the Protection 


of this Goddeſs? Madam D. ſays, up- 


on Occaſion of this Paſſage, (p. 408.) 
that we muſt always remember, that in 
the Perſons and Characters of theſe 


Gods, Homer repreſents the Intrigues 
of Princes, whoſe publick Actions of- 


ten owe their Original only to Dome- 


tick Quarrels, and private Intereſts. 


Why dont ſhe ſay the ſame Thing 


here? In a Word, Madam D. having 


own'd that Jupiter, in two or three 
Places of the 7/;ad, repreſents a bru- 


re. 


tal, unjuſt, immoral and licentious 


1 ** 


7 * 


* 
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Prince, 
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Prince, has herſelf condema'd'thoſe fre- 


quent Applications and Parallels: ſhe 


makes of the ſame Jupiter, with the 
true God, in her Remarks; where we find 
perpetually, Homer teac hes us here that 
God conceals,” that God reveals, that God 
forbids, that God permits, &c. Homer 
was ignorant of the true God, and his 
Jupiter is ſo far from being proper to re- 
prefent him, that he only perfectly con- 
firms the Paſſage of the Holy Scripture, 
where tis ſaid, the Gods of the Gen- 
tiles are Devils, Dii Gentium Dæmonia, 
(Pſalm 95.) for both in his Diſcourſe and 


Actions throughout the 7liad, Jupiter al- 
moſt every where only reſembles the De- 


vil; but eſpecially with reference to A- 
chilles and Agamemnon-s Quarrel, he ſeems 
only emphatically to teach bis Readers 
throughout the Poem that he is ſo: If 
you are of any Figure or Importance in a 
State or Army, and if your King, Prince 
or General ſhou'd, in the ſmalleſt Matter 
or Circumſtance offend you, break off from 
him, and beware of being reconcil'd, what- 
ever Step he may make in order to it, if 
your Intereſt or Paſhons don't otherwiſe 
engage you hereto; IIl herein maintain 
and ſupport you to the laſt, and crown 
you with Glory, both during your Re- 
treat, and after your Return.” I don't 
6d | | ac 
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at all wonder, after this, that Plato judg'd 


Homer's Poetry contrary to Religion and 


true Morality, to the Safety and Preſer- 
vation of States, and the Felicity and 
Happineſs of the Nation; and 'that he 


thought it ought to be baniſh'd from 


a well order d and govern d Common- 
wein 0 e Te 

Madam D. might take it amiſs if I o- 
mitted another Interpretation ſhe gives 


of this Paſſage; (1. 330.) © It may be 


* ſaid, ſays ſhe, that Agamemnon is not 


ͤäſeduc d here, but by his own Fault, 


* for-underſtanding amiſs the Words of 
* the Dream; which commanded him 


to arm all the Greeks, and put the 


« Troops in the Order of Battle: And 
this is what he did not do; for he 


don't reconcile himſelf wich Achilles, 
< nor ſtrengthen and fortify himſelf 
with the Troops and Power of his 
© Prince to make the Attack; he wou'd 


** ſucceed, tho' he preſerv d his Reſent- 
© ment and Spirit of Revenge; but this 
is not the Method to ſucceed. Thus 


* this: Paſſage, far from implying any 


* Blaſphemy, on the contrary, contains 


. © a very pious and uſeful Inſtruction.” 


Bur without farther examining this Paſ- 
ſage, which at firſt Sight appears blaſ- 
phemous, and which yet, according to 

Madam 


upon HoMER's Thad. 29 
Madam D. contains very pious Inſtru- 
ction; or conſidering this pious Inſtru- 
dion which Fapiter ſends by a lying 
Dream, which wholly deſtroys the Pro- 
priety and Decorum of the Characters; 
F'll only ſay here, that by this laſt Inter- 
pretation, tho” the true Senſe of the Word 
waovd\y. is hereby wholly hid and loſt, 
yer neither does this prevent Jupiters 
Being a Lyer, or at leaſt a Deceiver. 
But I can't omit calling to Mind another 


- Remark of Madam D. upon that Paſſage 


of Homer, where he ſays (p. 5. That 
Dreams alſo; proceed from Jupiter. 

Upon which ſhe thus comments, (p. 
286.) © Homer here acknowledges this 
Truth, That there are Dreams that 


come from God: A Truth confirm'd 


„ by ſo many Examples in the holy 
<. Scripture and prophane Hiſtory; that 
I can't enough wonder at Ariſtotles 
1. rejecting it. The Author of Zccl/efe- 
© aſticus lays very well, ſpeaking of 
„Dreams, That we muſt not believe 
< them unleſs they are ſent from God. 
% Nif ab Altiſſimo fuerit miſſa Vifttatio, 
« me dederis in illis Cor tuum, ch. 34. 6. 
© Tt will be ſaid how ſhall we know and 
« diſtinguiſh ſuch Dreams from common 
and ordinary ones? He. who ſends 
them, teaches us td make this'Diſtin- 

« tion 
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«ion by a peculiar Senſation he im- 
prints upon the Mind, at the fame 
time he communicates and reveals 
„ their Meaning. Eſt Deus in cœlo re- 
„ velans Myfteria, Dan. z. 48. Thus 
Homer's moſt triffing Notions and 
Ideas, and which have been hitherro 
only eſteem'd as ſo many Parts or 
Branches of the Licemia Poetira, are 
now made Points and Articles of the 
moſt facred Theology in Madam D's 

Remarks: And becauſe God formerly 
ſent myſterious Dreams to the Parriarchs 
and Prophets under the Old Teſta- 
ment Diſpenſation, and to ſeveral ho- 

ly Perſons under the Goſpel; and 

even, for ſpecial Reaſons, to ſome 
of the Pagan Princes; will Madam D. 
make a general Rule hereof? Has ſhe - 
the Experience of ſuch Sort of Dreams, 
and the true Marks and Criterions of 
their Diſtinction? I don't know : But 
ſhe ought to know, that the Church is 
very nice in the Points of particular Re- 
velations and private Inſpirations; and 
that this wiſe and holy Mother, giving 
her Children her own Deciſions, and not 
their inward Senſations for the Rules of 
their Faith, ſhe preſerves them hereby 
not only from Error, but alſo from all 
Superſtition and Weakneſs. And 245 
e | this 


7 31 


this inward Senſation imprinted upon 
the Mind, is ſo very deceitful a Sign, 
that Agamemnon here, upon the Ac- 
count of ſuch an Impreſſion, ſuffers him- 
ſelf to be ſeduc'd. by a Promiſe; which, 
according to Madam D's firſt Interpre- 
tation, proceeded not from God or Ju- 
piter, but from a lying Dream, or the 
Devil. But after all, J ſhant cenſure a 
Lady for putting Faith in Dreams: 1 


ſhall only refer all this to the ſame Prin- 


ciples that made her, in the Book laſt 


publihbd . 16. rank Divination in the 


Number of Liberal Arts, and place it 
alſo immediately aſter Geometry; that 
Seience of Divination, which made Cato 
ſay, in a much more ignorant Age than 
ours, That he could not imagine how 
two Augurs ſhould ever meet and look 
one another in the Face without ny 
en Dink B. * n 
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The be phy the gur and Goddeſs" 
60 and Divine Providence, a — 4 
obert hromn by Homer in the Character 
aud Conduct he gives Jupiter, and all 

bis other Deities 2 neg the ig 
T HE Arongeſt Arguments ln 

uſe with Men to perſwade them 
to Vertue, and give them a Horror of 

Vice, are taken from the Idea of a G God full 

of Mercy and Goodneſs towards his Crea- 

tures, while they preſerve and continue 
in that State and Condition in which he 
created and placed them; and who aſter- 
wards, according to the Uſe they make 
of their natural Liberty, becomes either 

a faithful Rewarder, or a ſevere Judge 

to them. Vertue generally finds its Re- 

ward, and Vice its Puniſhment, in this 

Life; but if to prevent the doing any 

Violence to the natural Courſe of ſe- 

cond Cauſes, the Creator permits that 

Things ſometimes happen otherwiſe, his 

Juſtice will ſer all tight again after Death 

in a future State. This is the common 

Notion of diſtributive Juſtice, when aſ- 

ſign d to God Tho' the Pagans had 

not 
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not ſo exact a Knowledge thereof as we; 


yet in general they ſee the Truth, the 
Certainty, and Neceſſity of this Syſtem. 


Madam D. herſelf (Pref. p. 48.) ſays, that 
Homer knew the Immortality of the Soul, 


as well as the Rewards and Puniſhments 
of another Life; and that he believ'd Men 
drew all their Misfortunes and Miferies 


upon themſelves, by the bad Uſe they 


made of their Liberty. I ſuppoſe therefore 


here, Homer ſuch only as M. D. repreſents 


him. T ſhou'd, indeed, be more perplex'd, 
if I had to do with a free-thinking or un- 
believing Critick and Commentator, who 


deny d the Principles before laid down, 


or who pretended that Homer never had 


any Regard to them; but Madam D. is fo 
full of choſe Truths, that ſhe finds them 


even in'a Poet, who repreſents {tf e. 
very where malicious and unjuſt, as J 


hope fully to prove in this Section. 


Homer, judging War and Deſtruction to 
be the greateſt and moſt ſublime Object 
Poetry cou'd preſent to Men, thought 
alſo that nothing was more worthy his 


Jupiter, than to engage Nations one a- 


gainſt another; and this often for the 
tole Pleaſure of ſeeing Men maſſacre and 
murther one another. The Poet, who 
generally expreſſes Good and Evil much 
after the ſame Manner, ſpeaks out on this 

D Head, 
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Head, as plain as upon any other. Ajax, 

* fays he, in B.7. (p. 1 5.) all cover d with 

his ſhining Armour, advances like the 

. * terrible God Mars; when a new Fire 

“ animating his Courage, he comes 

* out of his Palace in the moſt terrible 
Manner, to exerciſe his Rage and Vi- 

_ & olence in Battle, and decide the For- 

Þþ tune of two Nations: whom Japiter 
j | | had engaged one againſt another, 
| 
| 


* 


L after. having kindled, and blown up 
« in their Souls, all che Seeds of Dii- 
cord. Here we find, in the Compaſs 
of five. or ſix Lines, Ajax, Mars, Jupi- 
ter, Diſcord, to expreſs Aiax only. Theſe 

are the Beauties with which Homer ſe- 
duces his Admirers, and renders either 
amiable or plauſible the moſt ſhocking 
and hideous Part of his Poem. For 
can any thing indeed be blacker, or 

more hideous, than Jupiter himſelf kind- 

ling Diſcord in Mens Souls? In B. 11. 

Diſcord, the Mother of Sighs and Tears, 

_ © rejoices to fee this bloody Sport, for 
** ſhe was the ſole Deity that was en- 
* gag'd in this terrible Rencounter ; 
the others were retir'd, all equally 
* complaining of the powerful Son of 


* Saturn, for his having refolved to-give 
— —-—- —— — 
2 Pag. 167. 


Victory 


— 
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Victory to the Trojans. But this God 
4 fitting ſolitary upon his Throne, was 
< nor at all touched, or the leaſt affe- 
„ Red with their Murmurs and Com- 
_ < 'plaints, but fed and delighted his 
„Eyes with the ſparkling Luſtre of the 
Arms, and the terrible Sight of ſo 
„many thouſand Men, who mutually 
* kill d and deftroy'd one another. In 
* B.16. (p. 41.) Fupiter did not divert 
“ his Eyes one Moment from beholding 
the whole Action; he look'd at it 

© without Tnterruption, revolving in his 

* Mind different Thoughts about the 
„Death of Patroclus, and deliberating 
„ whether in that Moment he ſhould 
„ grant Hector the Glory of ſacrificing, 
even upon the very Body of Sarpedon: 
or if he ſhou'd delay it ſome time 

longer, to render this Day ſtill more 
* fatal to a greater Number of Heroes. 
But Laſtly, ir ſeem'd to him better ſo 
* to order it, that Patroclus ſhou'd again 
« repulſe the Trojaus, and Hector him- 
r ſelf, back to the very Walls, and co- 
« ver the Earth with dead Bodies.” 
This Example is efpecially remarkable 
above all the reſt : Jupiter has an Af 
fection for the 7rojans ; he teſtifics it on 


ſeveral Occaſions, and eſpecially in the 


th B. (p. 130, 131, 132.) he ſwore to 
8 D 2 Thbetis 
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* = _ Thetis he would give the Trojans great 
** Succeſs and Advantages, to revenge 4- ' 
 chilles. Patroclus, one of the Greek He- 
roes, kills Sarpedon, Fupiter's own Son; 
and yet hereupon this God thinks it bet- 
ter that Patroclus ſhould again repulſe 
the Trojaus, and cover the Earth with 
their dead Bodies; and indeed the whole 
_ Zliad, from the beginning of the Battle 
1 to Achilles Return, is fill'd with no- 
+ thing but the fantaſtical Inconſtancy and 
Variation of Jupiter, ſometimes favour- 
ing the Greets, ſometimes the 7rojans ; 
and only terminates in the Ruin and 
Deſtruction of both. Has not Madam 
D. great and abundant Reaſon after 
this to ſay, upon Occaſion of Homers 
J biter, (1. 485.) © That God is only 
Mercy, Peace, and Goodneſs.” And 
does not Jupiter himſelf ſpeak with 
great Decorum in the 7/;ad, when he 
thus addreſſes himſelf to Mars - Of 
5 all the Gods that inhabit Olympus you 
„ are the moſt odious, ſince you take 
| „ Pleaſure in nothing but Diſcord and 
| s Wat.” (5. #344. |. 555 
And indeed, Homer ſufficiently pre- 
pares us for all the Cruelty and Barba- 
rity of Jupiter in the very Beginning of 
his Poem; when after having ſaid (9. 1.) 
That Achilles Anger had N 
| the 


kn. 
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„ the generous Souls of ſo many He- 
“ roes into the dark Regions of Fluto, 
“ and deliver'd their Bodies a Prey to 
ce the Dogs and Vulture; he adds, that 
„ ſo'the Decrees of great Jupiter might 
* be accompliſn d. FO. PO 
Plutarch would a little ſoften this Paſ- 
ſage that ſeem'd ſo harſh to him, and 
has thereby incurr'd the Cenſure of Ma- 
dam D. who, in her Remarks, (I. 279. 
ſays, This blind Philoſopher was ig- 
* norant of this Truth, that God pu- 
* niſhes Men; and that from the great- 
© eſt Evil which he inflicts upon them, 
* he knows how to draw the greateſt 
* Good.” To find Plutarch here treat- 
ed as an ignorant and a blind Philoſo- 
pher, when compar'd with Homer, one 
would be apt to think he were a ſacred 
Author, or at leaſt ſome Father of the l 
Church: And indeed, upon the Subject 
of the Divine Decrees and Puniſhments, 
Madam D. pays very near the ſame Re- 
gard and Submiſſion to him, as a Divine ; 
would do to St. Paul or St. Thomas. We 
— ſhall quickly undeceive her in this Par- 
ticular: But conſidering now Homer and 
Plutarch only as Pagan Authors, as they 


In his Treatiſe of the true Method of Reading the 
Poets, 2 
1 both + 
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both are; I affirm, That whereas the 
Iliad throughout authorizes Pride, In- 
ſolence, and Cruelty; the Lives of the 
Illuſtrious Men, wrote by Platarch, only 
tend to inſpire Soyereigns with the 
Love of Vertue, Juſtice, and publick 
Good: The reading of Homer cortupt- 
- ed Alexander, and has deceiv'd and im- 
poſed upon an infinite Number of others 
by the Character of his Heroe, and of 
which Madam D. herſelf is a recent and 
flagrant Inſtance; we may ſay, on the 
contrary, of Plutarch, that no Prince 
who reads him with a true Taſte, can 
ever prove a bad one, and that no Author 
is ſo proper to inſpire Kings and Prin- 
ces with a right and juſt Paſſion for 
true Fame and Glory. And even with 
reſpect to the preſent Subject, what Au- 
thor more abounds with the Examples 
of divine Puniſhments than Plutarch? 
The Criticks in Hiſtory perhaps would 
complain but of too many. Therefore, 
when he ſays, we ſhould not aſcribe the 
Miſeries of Men to the Will and Plea- 
ſure of the Gods, he means that the 
Gods are not delighted and diverted, 
as Homer's Jupiter is, with plunging 
Men into all Sort of Miſeries, without 
any Regard to the Juſtice of their Cauſe. 
Madam D. is therefore here much Ow 


PE 
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than Plutarch, when in her preface ſhe 
fays, in General, and wirhout any Re. 
ſtriction or Limitation, © Thar tis to 
* be ignorant of the Nature of God, to 
deny that tis He who ſends good and 
„ evil Things to Men.” It is no Part 
of the Nature of God to inflict Evils 
upon Men ; but Men becoming guilty, 


_ have only drawn down Puniſhments up- 


on themſelves, inſtead of thoſe Mercies 
and Bleſſings which God of his infinite 


_ Goodneſs muſt otherwife have commu- 


nicated to them, ' and had prepared for 
them. T elde T would not cenſure 


an Author for the ſimple Relation he ; 


would make of the Evils and Miſeries 


that ſurround Men on all Sides; but I 
would only require of him, that he 


ſhould give a true and juſt Turn to 
them; that he ſhould give us to under- 
ſtand that the Miſeries of Life ſerve to 
puniſh the Wicked, to try the Righte- 
ous and Good, to improye and purify 
the Larter from ſmaller Faults they too 
frequently commit: I would alſo allow 
him to make uſe of the Chain and 
Connection of ſecond Cauſes, provided 
he made a ſober and wiſe Uſe hereof, 


aud ſtill inſiſted upon the Rectification of 
the Diſorders, and the perfect Reſtoration 


of Order i in a future State. But after all, 
| D 4 8 the 
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the Perplexity which humane Reaſon 
may be involv d in, upon the Account 
of the apparent Confuſion and Diſor- 
der that now reigns and takes place 
in the World, don't concern the Poets; 
ſince, according to the Principles of 
Ariſtotle, tis plain by F. Boſſa, (B. 1. 
Ch. 2.) That tis only the Poet him - 
* ſelf who frames and produces here 
* the dire and fatal Conſequences that 
bad Actions and ill concerted Deſigns. 
% are commonly attended with, as alſo 
the Reward of good Actions, and the 
„ Pleaſure and Satisfaction we generally 
< reap from juſt and well-formed De- 
< ſigns, when managed and purſued 
* with Prudence and good Senſe. They 
are the Hiſtorians therefore only who 
can be perplex'd upon this Subject, by 
meeting ſo often with the Succeſs and 
Proſperity of bad, and the Miſeries and 
Misfortunes of good and vertuous Men, 
in almoſt every Age and Period of Time. 
But a Poet, who is the Maſter of his. 
Subject, ſhould never, according to A- 
riftotle, . preſent ſuch Objects; and ic 
muſt proceed from great Tgnorance or 
Perverſcneſs of Mind indeed, if in his 
Compoſitions he repreſents the Gods ei- 
ther as unjuſt or malicious. Let not a- 
ny Paſſages in the Holy Scripture e 
; DOS. * Fre, 
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fore, where God is ſaid to ſend and to 


inflict Evils upon Men, be ever alledg- 
ed to juſtify Homer: For, beſides that 
the Holy Scripture is not a Poem, God 
has Reaſon to afflict Perſons and Nati- 
ons that can't belong to Jupiter; for not 
to mention Original Sin, which has ſub- 

jected the whole humane Race to all the 
Miſeries of this Life, and even to Death 
itſelf; and not to mention, that eternal 
Death (which is never inflicted but up- 

on the Guilty, and ſuch as deſerve it) is 
the only Thing that deſerves the true 

Name of Evil and real Death; beſides 

God, being Holineſs itſelf, is frequently. 

provok'd by thoſe Men who appear to 
us the moſt deſerving and innocent, and 
thereby draw down upon themſelves Pu- 


niſhments, the Cauſe whereof is not al. 


ways viſible. When God, for Example, 
for the Puniſhment of the Sins of a Prince, 
inflicts Judgments upon his Subjects, 
Religion teaches us, that thoſe Subjects 
may be themſelves guilty of a great ma- 
ny ſecret Iniquities, the general Puniſh- 
ment of which is apply d to the parti- 
cular Puniſhment. of their King and 
Prince. But among the Pagans, People 
were not thought worthy of the Anger 
of the Gods, bur only for the worſt and 
moſt ſcandalous Crimes; and . 
| eee ü 
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the ſaddeſt and moſt deplorable State 
and Condition of the preſent Life, being 
in Homer's Account, as it is 00 
in the 11th B. of the Odyſſey, 2 7 
to the greateſt and happieſt in the 
Infernal Regions, the Poet makes the 
Gods guilty of a real Injuſtice, when 
| he makes his Kings to be puniſh'd by 
Judgments that terminate in the Deach 
and Deſtruction of their Subjects. We 
know that the Fortune of Subjects being 
link d with that of their Prince, he can't 
be vicious without their ſuffering: And 
Minerva in Telemachus therefore makes 
an admirable Uſe of this Principle, to 
inſpire her Pupil with true Wiſdom, Ju- 
- Nice, and Goodneſs. Bur we mult al- 
ways diſtinguiſh thoſe Evils that are in- 
ſeparably connected with all humane 
States and Goycrnments, and neceſſari- 
ly flow from the preſent Condition of 
humane Affairs, from thoſe that pro- 
ceed from an immediate Judgment and 
Puniſhment from Heaven: A Divine 
knows, that both the One and the Other 
have a Cauſe equally juſt, tho' perhaps 
not here equally evident and conſpicu- 
'ous. The Hiſtorian relates both, as his 
Memoirs furniſh him, without being 
oblig'd to give an exact Interpretation, 
or any particular Application of them: 
But 
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But a Poet ſhould treat᷑ thoſe two ſort 
of Evils very differently; he may eaſily 


introduce in a Epiſode, or inſert in the 
Courſe of his Narration, that the Ef. 


fects of the Imprudence or Wickedneſs of 
Princes, generally ſpeaking, ruin and de- 
ſtroy their Subjects more than themſelves; 
but tis very wrong in him to take for the 
principal Subject of his Poem any ſuch 


Fact or Event; becauſe, according to 4- 


. riſtotle's Rule, which generally ſpeak- 
ing is true and juſt, a Poet in Tragedy, 
and much leſs in a Epic Poem, ſhould 


rather ſave the Guilty, to deſtroy the 
Innocent; but when he is to ſpeak of 


any immediate Judgment and Puniſh- 
ment of Heaven, it can never then be 


allow d to puniſh the Subjects for the 
Crimes of their Princes, unleſs the Poet 
finds ſome Expedient to render the Peo- 
ple Sharers in the Guilt that God pu- 
niſheth; elſe he will only ſhock his Rea- 
ders, both by the Abſurdity and Impie- 
ty of his Suppoſition. Therefore, when 
Horace, ſeduc'd by vulgar Prejudice and 
Opinion, would find ſome Moral in the 


J Tliad; and that the Effect of this En- 


quiry is, that Subjects are puniſh'd for 
the Follies and Vices of their Princes; 


| Quicquid delirant R eges, plefluntur Achivi, 


he 
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he hath, without intending it, only made 
a Satyr upon Homer; for Homer is ſo far 
from juſtifying this Puniſhment of the 
People, by making them in ſome ſort 
Sharers in the Guilt and Crimes of their 
Kings, by a Turn it had been eaſy for a- 
ny one to have given Things, who had a 
Genius for Fiction and Invention; that 
he has on the contrary done all that poſ- 
ſibly could be done to deſtroy this Idea 
in the Mind of his Readers. The Whole 
Tliad is founded upon three Facts, where 
the People are puniſh'd for the Faults 
of their Princes he firſt, is the car- 
rying off of Helen by Paris, added to 
the Refuſal of rhis Princeſs that Priam 
gave the Atrides who came to demand 
her, which caus'd the Ruin of the Tro- 
jan. The ſecond, is Agamemnon's in- 
ſulting the Prieſt of Apollo, who came 
to offer a Ranſom for his Daughter; 
which brings a Plague into the Grecian 
Army. The third, is the Affront the 
ſame Agamemnon gives Achilles, by taking 
from him his Captive; which excites 
the Anger that prov'd ſo fatal to ſo ma- 
ny Heroes. With reſpect to the Trojaus, 
we need only read the terrible Impre- 
cation they all make in the 3d B. 
( 408 870 againſt Paris, the Author of 
the 


ir Miſeries, having only for his Ac- 
complices 
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complices ſome Friends worthy to fol- 
low him; (B. 3. p. 100.) So that Homer, 


who had in the Hiſtory of the Deſtru- 


ction of the Trojans a very memorable 


and remarkable Example of a juſt Pu- 


niſhment, has yet found Means to cauſe 
them to periſh unjuſtly. As.for the ſe- 


cond Fact, viz. Apollo s Revenge upon 
the Grecian Army, we read in the firſt 


Book, That as ſoon as the Prieſt of 


„ this God appear d, all the Greeks ſig- 
„ nified by a favourable Silence, that 


* his Dignity and Character was to be 


e reverencd, and his noble Preſents ac- 
* cepted.” This renders the Moral, 


which Madam D. here gives Homer, 
vain and chimerical, when the ſays upon 
Occaſion of this Paſſage, (284.) That 
Homer firſt making the Mules and 
% Dogs to be ſtruck and affected with 
« the Plague, would thereby inſinuate 
% that God who is a Lover of Men, 
* and who never puniſhes them but 
e with Reluctance, would give the 
* Greeks Time for Repentance.” And 
for what? For Agamemnons Fault they 


had before diſapprov'd and condemn d? 


As for the third Fact, which is indeed 


the true Subject of the Iliad, viz. The 


Affront Agamemnon gives Achilles, and 
for which Jupiter puniſhes the Greeks at 
ne the 
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the Prayer and Deſire of Theris; Achil. 


les declares himſelf in the 1ſt B. ( . 22.0 


that he has only Reaſon to complain of 


Egamemnos, Who robb'd him of Briſeis, 


and was guilty of this Piece of Injuſtice 
againſt the expreſs Advice of Neſtor. 


But we have ſtill a more ſingular Teſti- 
mony of the Greets Innocence in this 


particular, in B. 1 3. ( p. 2.60.) 'where 
Neptune fays, ſpeaking of them, Thar 
<<. full of Refentment againſt Agamem- 
& 20x, becauſe of the Injury and Inju- 
* ſtice he had done Achilles, they diſ- 
<* obey his Orders, and ſuffer them- 
“ ſelves to be killed like ſo many Co- 
Wards. This was indeed a pleaſant 


Way of revenging themſelves; and 4 


tune ſays falſe, when he accuſes the 
Greeks of ſuffering themſelves to be kill- 


ed, to be revenged of Agamemnon; for 


tis ſaid, after the Review of the Troops 
made in the 2d B. and conſequently 
long after the Injury done Achilles in the 


firſt, that they choſe rather to fight a- 
gainſt the Trojaus, than to return: But 


this Teſtimony of Neptunè s, tho ſimple, 
falſe and fooliſh, is yet ſufficient to ſhew 


thar the Greeks were as innocent of rhe 
Injury done Achilles, as that done the 
Prieſt of Apollo. If, therefore, Achilles 


afterwards involves them in his Com- 


plaint, 


ads. Das 
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plaint, and pretends they were as un- 
grateful as their General, as Madam D. 


obſerves, (B. 2. p. 45.) it is a pure Ca- 
lumny, that deſerves no Anſwer nor Con- 
 futation. Madam D. ought not there- 


fore to boaſt that Homer (I. 305.) knew 
this 2 Truth, that God commonly 
puniſhes Kings and Princes, in puniſhing 
their Subjects; it had been much better 
for him he had been ignorant of it, than 
only to know it in che Manner he did, 
ſince he corrupted the true Uſe of it. 
Tis to ſuch ignorant and impious Teach- 
ers, that God makes this Reproach, 
What have you to do to ſpeak of my] 
Tadgments o Peccatori autem dixit Deus: 


Quare tu enarras Fuſtitias meas (P. 49.) 


And indeed, as Mr. D. in a Remark up- 
on Plato's Eutiphron, (p. 453.) has very 
well obſerv d, That it belongs to God 


alone to command and injoin Actions, 
which at firſt Sight may ſeem or ap- 


5 pear of a heinous or atrocious Na. 


* ture: So I ſay, that it can only be 
allowed to him to deliver or dictate cer- 
tain Propoſitions or Aſſertions, that 


may at firſt ſeem harſh to humane Un- 


derſtanding, becauſe he alone can have 


juſt Reaſons to expreſs himſelf thus; 


and beſides, he has always the Church 
for an Interpreter. We ſay the ſame of 


ano- 
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another Reflection of Madam D. upon 

a Paſſage of the 3d B. (p. 116.) where 
the two Armies make an Imprecation 
upon the Children and Poſterity of thoſe 
who ſhould violate the Treaty there 


mentioned. #Homer,: ſays the, (399.) 


„then knew that the Crimes of the Fa- 


< thers might be puniſhed upon the 


< Children.” Homer knew nothing of 
the Matter: If he had, he would have 


known that God never puniſhes che 
Crimes of the Fathers upon the Children, 
with a particular Puniſhment, but when 
the Children are guilty with their Fa- 


thers, either by Original Sin, or by the 
voluntary Imitation of their Fathers 


Crimes, as all the Succeſſors of Ferobo- p 


am were. Under a a juſt God, none can be 
miſerable, who re deſerve it: Negue | 


enim ſub Deo juſto miſer efſe quiſquam, ni- 
fi mereatur, poteſt. And indeed tis ex- 


tream odd, that to juſtify Homer's fal- 


ſeſt and moſt abſurd Notions, they 


ſhould make a Sport as -twere of ſcatter- 
ing up and down in a prophane Author 


the Paſſages of Holy Scripture, that have 


moſt exercis d and perplex d the greateſt 


Doctors of the Church in all Ages, o- 


— 2 * — 
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mitting che clearer Paſſages that ſerve 


for a Comment and Interpretation to 
them, and to which they ought ſtill 


to be referred. -*Tis true, for Example, 
that in the z0th Ch. of Ex. (v. 5.) tis 
ſaid, 7 am a powerful and Joe God, 
viſiting the. Iniquities of the Fathers up- 
on the Children. But this Paſſage and 


ſome others like this, are explain'd ar 


length throughout the whole 18th Ch. 
of the Prophet Ezekrel, where tis ex- 


preſsly affirm'd, (v. 20.) That the Son 
ſhall not bear the Iniguity of his Father, 


nor the Father the Tniquity of the Son. 
And to ſpeak here freely my Opinion, 
they are thoſe Paſſages of Scriprure 
which the Laity, bur eſpecially the La- 


dies, ought to have chiefly in their Me- 


mories, to edify themſelves with. But the 
obſcure and more difficult ones ought ro 
be lefr ro Divines: Firſt, Becauſe they 
never mention them but ro the Purpoſe, 
and upon a proper Time and Occaſion : 
Secondly. Becauſe they never produce 
them without accompanying them with 
proper Explications, fixing their true 
and genuine Meaning, which is always 

one of Mercy or Righteouſneſs. 
After all, Jupiter himſelf in the Iliad 
in a Manner owns and acknowledges his 
own "OI He never thinks of de. 
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fending himſelf by Reaſon againſt the 
Complaints the other Gods make of the 
unjuſt Favours he ſhews Achilles at the 
Expence of the Greets. If what you. 
fſuſpect is true, ſays he to Juno, who 
„knew the Promiſes he had juſt made 


4 to Thetis, tis becauſe it's my Will. 
« and Pleaſure, and ſo it muſt be.” 


(B. . p. 37.) A juſt Prince deſires al- 


ways chat his Commands and 
ſhould be founded upon Reaſon and Ju- 


ſtice; he is not contented with being 


himſelf conſcious of the Equity of what 
he commands; he deſires alſo that his 


Officers and Subjects ſhould be ſenſible 
hereof, becauſe he knows that hereby 
their Obedience will become more wil- 
ling and chearful. Beſides, with re- 
ſpect to Eloquence and Poetry, what is 


it the Nature and Eſſence of a good or 


excellent Difcourſe conſiſts in, if it is 


not in the right and clear unfolding of 


different Intereſts, in the juſt and con- 


ſequential Reaſoning and Arguing of the 
ſeveral. Pretences that happen to be 


ſtarted, in the placing in a clear and 
true Light the ſolid or at leaſt plauſi- 


ble Pleas of the ſeveral Parties: What 


Pleaſure can you imagine then Perſons 
of Senſe find in hearing Jupiter always 


repeat, I will have it ſo; I am the 
| E” ſtrongeſt ; 


„ ð y y en 
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ſtrongeſt; Whoever diſobeys me ſhall re- 

pent it Vet this is the whole Subjet 

Matter of a Diſcourſe in the 8th B. 12 
y 


34.) addreſs d even to a general Aſſemb 


of the Gods themſelves; and of another 
Diſcourſe in the ſame B. (p. 60.) which 

Jupiter ſends by an Envoy to Juno and 
Minerva, and which is exactly repeated 
byTris, (p. 61.) and of two other Diſeour- 
ſes he himſelf makes to theſe two God- 
deſſes in their Preſence, (p. 61.) and 


which both conclude with the Term In- 


ſolence he gives them. This Thun- 
der ſhould have reveng'd me of your 
* Infolence, ſays he in the one; your In- 


ſolence ſhall be confounded,” /, he 
in the-other. Of the fame Taſte is 


the Diſcourſe which Iris brings and re- 
peats again to Neptune from Jupiter, 
(B 15. p. 355. Need we any longer 


wonder, that there is neither Wit nor 


Senſe in ſuch ſort of Diſeourſes, tho 
Madam D. fays upon their Occaſion, (2. 
412.) that Homer makes Jupiter ſpeak 
with a Majeſty worthy of the Supream 
Deity and Sovereign Ruler and Gover- 
nor of Gods and Men. 
A neceſſary Evil that flows hence is, 
that ſuch Diſcourſes oblige the Gods to 
very poor and pitiful' Anſwers. After 
Iris Meſlage to Jus and Minerva, the 
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firſt ſays to the other ſighing, (B. 9. 
p. 62.) © Immortal Daughter of Japi- 
ter, who is always arm'd with the 
terrible Agis, my Judgment is, 
that we ſhould eſpouſe the Quarrel 
* of mortal Men, and fight againſt 
* this powerful Deity. Let ſome pe- 
*© riſh, and others eſcape as well as they 
can, and the great Maſter of Thun- 
der diſpoſe as he pleaſes of the De. 
% ſliny of the Greets and - Trojans.” 
F e (B. 15. p. 256.) oppoſes at firſt 
the Order ſent by Jupiter; and to prove 
his Equality, he informs Iris, who yet 
knew it as well as himſelf, that Saturn 
and Rhea had three Sons, 'of which he 
was the ſecond ; he names them, and 
gives the Detail of the Diviſion of the 
Univerſe, of which the ſole Law .of 
Chance had  aſſign'd him the ſecond 
Share. Notwithſtanding this, Iris ad- 
viſes him to yield, Repreſenting to 
nim it was often a Mark of true 
Greatneſs and Courage to change; 
which is very true as co Men, or Gods 
conſider d as Men. Neptune thanks him 
for his Advice; but immediately aſter 
is guilty of all the Folly of a weak 
proud Man, of which Character we 
3 diſcourſed d elſewhere, and which 


by: IPs 8.1. "Chin, 4 Art3. l 
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Madam D. boaſts Hemer had fo well 


painted and drawn. And indeed the 


| Gods may be impertinent, but Homer 


can never be in the wrong. But what 
ſhews how very fantaſtical and unequal 


this Poet is in his Characters, or the 


Sentiments he gives his Perſons, Nep- 
tune himſelf had reprov'd Juno for a Re- 
volt like this, to which he is here tempt- 
ed and immediately drawn in. Juno 
in (3. 8. 5. 7 


* makes all vaſt Olympus tremble: She 
** addrefles herſelf to Neptune, and ſays 


* to him, And you powerful Neptune, 
% are not you concern'd to ſee. the 


* Greeks ſo miſerably periſh? Why don't 
“ you declare for them, and grant them 
Victory? For if all the Gods who 
* are here aſſembled, and that are in 
* the Greek Intereſt, thought it their 


„ Duty to repulſe the Trojaus and op- 


s poſe themſelves to Jupiter, we ſhould 
“ ſoon ſee this God ſir ſolitary by him- 
ce ſelf upon the Top of Mount da, de- 
* ploring his Weakneſs.” - What Con- 
fuſion, What Contradiction of Ideas is 
there in the Iliad as to Fupiters Au- 
thority and Power? Tis true that Ma- 
dam D. (. 421.) ſays, . Thar this 
"wy Di- 


angry at Hectors 
* Haughtineſs, and haſtily toſſing and 
turning | herſelf upon her Throne, 


? 


he. 


f 
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% Diſcourſe of Juuo is the ordinary 


„Language of all Fomenters of Revolts 
and Conſpiracies; their Party is al- 
ec ways c very ſtrong 3 People Wait for 
nothing elſe, but only till ſome ſet up 
the Standard and Declaration; and 
in a Moment the Prince will be aban- 
* don'd.”.. Thus this Goddeſs, who, 


NA a 


K 


as Madam D. obſerves, don't [ſwear 


falſely, (v. 2. 596.) for fear of autho- 


rizing Perjury by her Example, yet is 


not afraid of giving an Example, and 
even ſetting herſelf up as Head of a Re- 
volt or Conſpiracy. Indeed it had been 


better ſhe had not, by ſhaking her 
Throne, ſhook the vaſt Olympus, but that 


ſhe had expreſs'd herſelf in a more ſo- 
ber and rational Manner ; ſhe had there- 
by eſcap'd Neptune s ſharp Reproof and 
Cenſure, (B 8. p. 47.) © Rath Fun, 


what Counſel is this you dare thus 
s propoſe to me? Ir ſhall never be ſaid 
that I ſhall conſpire, though it were 

& with all the other Deities united to- 
* gether, againſt Jupiter; for he alone 


is ſtronger than all the other Gods put 
* together.” Whereupon Madam D. ob- 
ſerves, that this Diſcourſe of Neptune is 


what a wife Man ought to make upon 


any Propoſal being made him to enter 
* into a Conſpiracy againſt his Prince.” 
A 
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A very effectual Inſtruction coming 
from a Deity, who receiving himſelf a. 
Command from Jupiter in the x Sth B 
begins with the Diſcourſe of a Rebel, 
and ends with one of a Fool ! However 
it is, the whole 7/zad is almoſt nothing 
elſe but one continued Scandal of 
Jupiter for his Injuſtice, and the Re- 

proach and Infamy of all the other Dei- 
ties for their Weakneſs; for a due Su- 
bordination, Deference, and rational 
Obedience, don't in the leaſt diſhonour 
them; but a ſervile Subjection, Weak- 
neſs, and forc d Obedience, always re- 
flects ſome Reproach, which a Poet 
ſhould avoid in the Characters of Per- 
ſons of any Dignity and Honour. 

This muſt be own'd, that in the 7/ad, 
Jupiter has indeed fome Firs and Re- 
turns of Compaſſion; of which here 
follow two memorable Examples. In the 
beginning of the 4th B. (. 128, 129.) 
„The Son of Saturn, ſays the Poet, de- 
* ſigning to provoke Juno, rallies her 
© bitrerly, and makes an odious Com- 
* pariſon and full of Contempt; there 
e are two Goddeſſes who are favoura- 
* ble to Menelaus, Juno and Minerva 
„but theſe two Goddeſſes divert 
* themſelves with ſeeing the Fights and 
« Battles at a Diſtance——wherea+ Ve- 
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© u, never leaves Paris one Moment, 
* bur ſtill accompanies him in all his 
* Dangers. Let us then conſult roge- 
« ther, ſays Jupiter. afterwards, what 
End we ſhall put to ſo important an 
Affair; ſhall we kindle a freſh War, 
s and give new Scenes of bloody Bat- 
& tles, or inſpire the Greeks and 7 rojans 
with a Spirit of Peace and Friendſhip 2 
* Tf this laſt were agrecable to all the 
“ Gods, the City of King Priam would 
continue inhabited, and Menelaus 
„might bring back Helen into his Ter- 
« ritories.” Here's indeed a Propoſal 
of Peace, which ſeems to ſhew ſome 
Goodneſs and Juſtice in Jupiter. But 
in the firſt Place this God here forgets 
the Oath he made to Thetis, of render. 
ing the Trojans victorious, for Achilles 
Honour and Glory, and to ſatisfy his 
Revenge; for if the Peace is made, this 
Promiſe, which ought to be as Madam 
D. rhinks immutable, will have no Ef- 
fet; theſe Marks of Gratitude and 
Acknowledgment, which the Supream 
God ow'd his Benefactreſs, can take no 
Place : Thus the Reconciliation which 
Jupiter here propoſes, is already ſpoil d 
by the unjuſt Promiſe and raſh Oath 
which is inconſiſtent with it. This is 
what often happens to Homer; he ſo 
38 perplexes 
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perplexes himſelf, by not minding” or 
following any Rule, that in his Hands 
Evil is always Evil, and even Good it 
ſelf very often changes its Nature. 
. 24ly, In what Manner is it Jupiter 
manages this Matter, to make the Trea- 
ty of Peace accepted? By provoking 
and exaſperating, (p. 128.) and bitter 
railing, and making odious Compari- 
ſons of the two Gaddeſles to whom he 
propoſes it. Homer, who is pretended 
to be ſo inſtructive in all Kinds, at leaft 
does not ſeem. to give here a good 
Model for a Negociation and Treaty. 
What Occaſion then is there for this 
Propoſal of Peace? For rhe ſame Reaſon 
only as moſt other Things we find in 
Homer, viz. To make a Diſcourſe, to 
ſay what then came in his Head, to pro- 
long his Poem. Accordingly Juno very 
| heartily rejects it: I have wearied and 
** fatigu'd my Horſes, ſays ſhe, (p. 1 30.) 
to go every where to aſſemble Nations 
_ © againſt Priam and his Poſteriry, and 
„ ſhall all this be in vain?” To this 
Jupiter anſwers, ( 130.) which is the laſt 
Effort of his Compaſſion that is juſt now 
expiring, * Implacable Juno, ſays he, 
*« what then are the great Grounds of 
_* Complaint that Priam and his Sons 

: 15 C 
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“ have given you, that you ſhould con- 
& ſtantly purſue them with fo much Paf- 
* fion and Revenge, and that you fo 
* impariently thirſt after the total Ruin 
and Deſtruction of the beautiful Town | 
of 7liam? Do better; quit Olympus, 
0 ſtrip yourſelf of your divine Charac- 
ter, and ſhut yourſelf up within the 
Walls of Troy; ſatiate and glut your 
© ſelf with the Blood of old Priam, and 
that of his Children, and all his Sub- 
jects; then your Hatred perhaps may 
be ſoften d, and your Anger calm'd.” 
Here is a terrible Picture of Funo ; but 
indeed Madam D. does not vindicate 
this Goddeſs : She ſays (r. 408.) © That 
* ſhe has a little enlarg'd Homer's 
Thought, to put in the clearer and 
e better Light the bitter Railery with 
* which Jupiter reproaches Juno for her 
**. Cruelty, ſo oppoſite to the true Tem- 
per and Diſpoſition of the divine Na- 
ture. Tn enlarging this Reproach, 
Madam D. has ſofren'd it; for the Greet 
literally imports, ©* Eat up and devour 
Pri am and his Children entire, with all 
the Trojans.” It is indeed a pleaſant 
and agreeable Character, for the Firſt 
and Chief of all the Goddeſſes to be igno- 
rant of the Duties and Obligations of her 
State and Condition, and the Decorum 
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of Things. Notwithſtanding all which, 
Jupiter, with a mean and effeminate Soft- 
neſs and Complaiſance, adds, and ſays, 


Go, do what you deſire, and let this | 


„Difference be no Occaſion of Quarrel 
and Diſſention between us for the 
« future.” And becoming himſelf, all 
of a ſudden, more barbarous than Juno, 
he makes thoſe terrible Terms and Con- 
ditions we have above reproach'd Homer 
with, and which it may be proper to 
give here in his own Words: © Bur T 
** have one Thing to tell you, and you 
ͤmuſt rake a particular Care to remem- 


„ber it, That when in my Fury I have 


* have reſolvd to deſtroy any Town 
vou have taken under your Protecti- 
* on, you never oppoſe my Reſentment, 
** nor pretend one Moment to delay the 
pouring down the Effects of my An- 
« ger and Vengeance upon it. Juno, 
who now only liſtens to her Fury 
and Rage againſt the 7rojans, accepts of 
the Conditions very readily, (p. 132.) 
and having deliver'd up to Jupiter her 
three favourite Cities, ſhe concludes 


thus, (p.133-) We muſt, on theſe Oc- 


* caſions, mutually yield and ſubmir to 
* one another: This good Underſtand- 
© ing will preſerve all the other Gods 
* in their Duty and Dependance.” on 


* 
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ſee upon what Occaſion this is ſaid; and 
if this Converſation reſembles any thing 
but a mutual Combination and Conſpi- 
racy of two Incendiaries, or if you de- 
fire a greater and more noble Compari- 
ſon for the Perſons, tho' not leſs odious 
for the Facts, to the Proſcription of the 
Triumvirate. Vet Madam D. who near 
the End of p. 408. was forc'd to ſay, 
„That Homer repreſents in Juno the 
*© Temper and Genius of too many, Wo- 
* men, to whom nothing is 1o dear, 
te that they won't ſacrifice to their Re- 
fſentment and Revenge. In the Be- 
ginning of p. 409. ſhe ſays, upon Occa- 
ſion of the Words of Juno juſt cited, 
“ That Homer always ſcatters up and 
% down his Verſe, Precepts of Morality 
or Civil Life. Here he ſhews what 
* Importance and Neceflity there is 
that a Husband and Wife ſhou'd have 
mutual Complaiſance for one another; 
for their mutual good Underſtanding 
maintains Order in the Family, and 
_ © preſerves every one in their Duty.“ 
We defjre to take no Rule or Example 
from ſo vitious a Goddeſs; and by a Mo- 
ral which I believe better than Homers 
and Madam D's. IIl, in my Turn, here 
take the Freedom to inſtruct and inform 
her, that in order to maintain Peace and 

Tran 
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Tranquility in a Family, as well as to 
preſerve its Reputation abroad, a virtu- 
ous Wife ſhould be ſo far from conſenting 
to any Injuſtice of her Husband's, that 
ſhe ſhou'd rather do whatever is poſlible 
to exeuſe and repair it. Twas hereby 
that Abigail (11t Book of Samuel, ch.xxv.) 
ſay'd her Houſe from the Vengeance and 
Reſentment which David wou d elſe have 
inflicted upon it, upon Account of her 
Husband Nabals Brutality. This eru- 
el Condeſcention in Jupiter, who deli- 
livers to Juno the Trojans he lov'd and 
favour d, brings to Mind a ſhort Paſſage 
in the 22d B. where the ſame Jupiter de- 
ſigns at firſt to ſave Hedtor, (p. 262.9 
but then yielding to Minerva, who de- 
manded the Death of this Hero, he him- 
ſelf urges her to finiſh her Deſign : © Go, 

_ ſays be, and do whatever your Heart 
“ can wiſh or deſire, and don't loſe a 
% Moment.” But to peak the Truth, 
it was rather the Neceſſity of finiſhing 
his Verſe, than any Deſign in Homer, 
that occaſion'd this laſt incongruous and 
ſuperfluous Addition, Don't loſe a Mo- 
ment. en Ef ee, n 

The ſecond Example of Jupiters 
Goodneſs is yet more remarkable; it 
occurs in the 20th B. (p. 178.) when 
Jupiter, after having aſſembled all 80 

| Gods, 
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Gods, ſays to them, I can't ſee ſo 
many brave Perſons periſh, without 
4:2 er e with Compaſſion: TI 
< 80 „ and fir upon the Top of O- 
< /mpus, and view the Battle. But for 
you, you may defcend, and openly 
“ eſpouſe the Side you incline to fa- 
c your.” Moſt of Homer's Faults pro- 
ceed from a Mind void of any Princi- 
ples, from want of Judgment, Thought, 
or Reflection, from an Imagination that 
was neither polite nor regular: But 
there are certain Places where he ſeems 
as if he would infulr his Reader, and 
and that he had forefeen how far the ex- 
travagant Exceſs of human Prejudice 
wou'd extend in his Favour: For what 
can one think of a Poet, who maketh 
the greateſt of all the Gods talk thus, 
cast ſee ſo many brave Perſons periſh, 
without being touch d with Compaſſios ; and 
| how, inſtead of toncluding, thence ho 
muſt ſeparate them, or if there are Rea- 
| ſons to ſuffer them to act, that he ſhou'd 
go and ſhut himſelf up in his Palace, 
. that he may'nt be a Spectator of fo great 
> _ a Deſolation and Deſtruction, and the 
Effuſion of ſo much human Blood]; ſays 
on the contrary, That he'll go and ſit on 
the Top of 0 mpus, that he may the ber- 
ter behold the Battle. I can't think or 
e | reflect 
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reflect upon this without ſome Pain and 
Trouble, wherefore I'll a little further 
examine it. Homer, to uſe Madam D's 
Phraſe, (1. 446.) is certainly very ca- 
pable of making the Gods talk worthy 
themſelves, and ſuitable ro their Chara> 
ers, if their Nature diſpens'd them 
from ſpeaking common Senſe. This is not 
all; Jupiter, who cou'd not ſee without 
being much concerned and affected ſo 

many braye Perſons periſh, © Now gives 
Liberty to all the Deities, whom he had 
hitherto, by his wiſe Conduct and 
© Government, kept at a Diſtance from 
* the Battle.” (2. 287.) And who now 


dividing themſelves berween the Greeks - 


and Trojaus, animate after the moſt fatal 
and deſtructive Manner the two Parties 
one againſt another, both by their Diſ- 
courſe and Example. The Poet himſelf 
relates (B. 22. p. 179.) what hereupon 
happen d; Juno, Pallas, Neptune, Mer- 
cury and Vulcan, engage themſelves on 
the Greeks Side: Mars, Apollo, Diana, 
Latona, Xanthe and Venus, eſpouſe that 
of the Trojans; and inthe following Page 
180, The Deities animating the Troops 
on both Sides, begin the Battle, and 


e engages themſelves to Fight.” Here- 


upon. Jupiter, oblig'd by his Word and 
Promiſe to keep out of the Action, en- 
| | tertains 
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tertains himſelf with the Pleaſureof thun- 
dering among them, (p. 180.) Juno per- 
ceiving in the Tumult, that AZzeas, ſuf. 
tain d by Apollo, ſought out Achilles, ſig- 
nifies her Fear and Apprehenſion hereof to 
Neptune; who anſwers her, That he did'nc 
| think it proper that the Gods ſhou'd fight 
againſt the Gods, tho he himſelf was 
then actually guilty of ſo unworthy and 
unbecoming an Action. Let us leave, 
© fays he (185.) Mortals to decide their 
own Quarrel; and removing from the 
„ Field of Battle, let us retire to this E- 
% minence, that we may be only Specta- 
* cors of the Engagement. Neptune, as 
you ſee here, takes State upon him, 
blames Jupiter, and cenſures his Conduct; 
but Jupiter not finding his Account in this 
Retreat, which wou' d make him loſe the 
Sight he promis'd himſelf, gives imme- 
diate Orders to all the Deities (v. 186.) 
to mix with the two Armies, which they 
dont fail to do. This is all the Fruit 
that flows to Men from Jupiters Mercy 
and Compaſſion. But as Mens Judg- 
ments are different, I ſhan't omit the A- 
pology which Madam D. makes for this 
Paſſage of Homer, which appears to me 
fo monſtrous and horrid. Here it fol- 
lows at length : © Eaſtaſius, ſays Madam 
PD. (3. 508.) informs us that the An- 

| 155 | © cients 
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cients were very much divided, as to 
* this Paſſage of Homer: Some of them 
have cenſur d and criticis d upon it, and 
others have anſwer'd thoſe. Cenſures 
e and Criticiſms; but he only mentions 
the Objections, but did not think it 
worth tlie while to preſerve the An- 
ſwers. Thoſe who condemn Homer, 
' ſay, Jupiter is inclin'd to favour the 
Troians; he ſees the Greeks are ſtrong- 
er, wherefore it is he permits the Det- 
ries to declare themſelves, and engage 
in the Battle: But herein this God 
was deceived, and don't do what he 
* defign'd; for the Gods, who favour'd 
© the Greeks, being ſtronger than thoſe | 
who favour the Trojaus, the Greehs | „ 
* will till have the Advantage. I dont 4 
know what Homers Friends anſwer to 
this, adds Madam D. but in my Opi- 
nion, the Objection is more ingeni- 
** ous than ſolid. Jupiter do'nt intend 
that the Troj aus ſhould be ſtronger than 
the Greets; he only deſigns that the 
* Decree of Fare ſhou'd be accompliſh'd. 
® The Fates had determin'd to deny 4- 
* chilles the Glory of taking Troy; but 
© if Achilles had fought againſt the 7ro- 
jans, he alone was capable of forcing 
Fate; as Homer elſewhere ſays, That 
there had been Men of that Bravery 
1275 F « and 
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and Courage, who had been ſo for- 
tunate: whereas, if the Gods engage 
in the Quarrel, tho' thoſe who are in 
the Greet Party and Intereſt ate ſtrong- 
* er than thoſe who are for the Tro- 
* fans, yet theſe laſt will be ſtrong e- 
© nough to ſupport Fate, and prevent 
% Achilles making himſelf Maſter of 
* Troy. This was Jupiters ſole Deſign 
and Intention; therefore this. Paſſage 
<< is ſo far from being faulty and blame- 
able, that on the contrary, it. is ex- 
treme fine and beautiful, and infinite- 
„ly exalts Achilles Glory.” Bur in 
my Opinion, I can ſee nothing fine or 
beautiful in all this, beſides Madam D's 
Courage to inſiſt upon Excuſes and Apo- 
logies, that were omitted even by Euſta- 
fius himſelf; That good Archbiſhop of 
Theſſalonica, (p. 311.) by that Man who 
did not want common Senſe, (Pref. p. 62.) 
who is no great Critict, who. often runs af- 
ter vain Applications, and ſpends a great 
deal of Time about Trifles. This is the 
Character ſhe herſelf gives of an Author, 
who, whether always quoted or not, has 
yet furniſh'd her with above three Quar- 
ters of her Criticifms and Remarks. 
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That the Poetical Perſons themſelves in 
the Uiad own and acknowledze no Fuſtice 
in Jupiter. That he himſelf requires 

none in Men. Laſtly, that he was in- 
tirely ignorant of it, or had not the leaſt 

" Notion and Idea of it. 


nn 


HE Perſons in the 7/:ad, whether 
KK Gods or Men, have no better O- 
pinion than T of Jupiters Juſtice. Mi- 
nerva ſays of him, (B. 15. p. 353.) J. 
* pier, provok d and exaſperated at this, 
ill come and puniſh us, and con- 
“ found the Innocent with the Guilty; 
thus juſtifying what Madam D. had 
« affirm'd, (3. 620.) That in Homer the 
« Gods always diſtinguiſh the Innocent 
ftom rhe Guilty“ Even Men them- 
ſelves don't diſguiſe their Sentiments up- 
on this Subject. Menelaus ſeeing his 
Sword broken, fighting againſt Paris in 
the 3d B. cries out, (p. 120.) © Great 
„Jupiter, no, there is no God ſo cruel 
and unmerciful as you; I hop'd to 
„have reveng'd my ſelf of Paris Trea- 
* chery and Perfidy, and here now my 
| F 2 _ © Sword 
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** Sword is broken in Pieces.” This is 
a ſmall Matter: But Madam D's Re- 
mark is extreamly curious, (p. 401.) 
** Misfortunes, ſays Euſtaſius, encline 
Men ordinarily to blaſpheme: But 
© Menelaus. Blaſphemy ſtill implies and 
contains a ſort of Piety in it; for it 
** ſhews in him a ſtrong Perſwaſion, that 
God being juſt, won't fail to declare 
* himſelf againſt the Wicked, and to pu- 
* niſh Perfidy. We need not wonder, af- 
ter this, if Madam D. propoſes the Prayers 
of the Heroes in the Iliad for a Pattern to 
our Soldiers. Why have they not, ſays 
Fre, (I. 441.) the Piety of Homer's He- 
roes, as well as their Valour? But Me- 
nelaus explains himſelf better in B. 13. 
as to the ſtrong Perſwaſion he had, that 
God being juſt wou d not fail to declare 
himſelf againſt wicked Men, and puniſh 
their Perfidy, where he prayeth, (9.293. 
Great Jupiter, they ſay that by your 
< Wiſdom you are above not only all 
« Men, but all the other Deities; yet tis 
from you that all theſe Injuſtices pro- 
< ceed and flow; ſince tis you who thus 
« favour thoſe impious Men, that breath 
Violence only, and live by Rapine, 
* and can never be fatisfy'd with Fights 
and Battles which are ſtill ſo fatal.” 
Madam D. chus praiſes the Diſcourſe 
0 9 whence 
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whence this Prayer is taken. Homer, 
„ ſays ſhe, (2. 565.) gives.us a great 
Idea of Menelaus Eloquence, when 


he ſays he ſpoke but little, and did 
not love long Diſcourſes; but what he 


„ ſaid was expreſs d with great Beauty 
and Strength, and ſpoke always to 
_ © the Purpoſe ; We ſee here a Specimen 


thereof, for what Menelaus here ſays 
js of this Character; we find therein 
* an exact Propriety joyn'd with a con- 
e ciſe Brevity.” *Tis true, that conſi- 
dering the whole, the Diſcourſe is good; 
but the Invective that is here inferred 
againſt Jupiter, ſhews us what is alſo ob- 
vious every where elſe, that Homers belt 
Diſcourſes, if of any Length, are never 
without ſome groſs Blunder and Fault. 
If the Men in the 7/zad acknowledge 


no Juſtice in Fupiter, neither does he 


himſelf require any in them. In B. 4. 
(p. 132.) he don't abandon the Trojans 
to Juns s Fury and Paſſion, till after he 
had inform'd this Goddeſs of the Love 
and Affection he bore them; and upon 
what is this Affection founded? Upon 
the Virtues and good Actions of the Tro- 
*;ans > No, nothing leſs. There are no 
* Men, ſays he, J approve of more than 
ce Priam, and the Subjects of this martial 


prince; my Altars at Troy were never 


F 3 * without 
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* without Sacrifices, Incenſe and Libati- 


c ons; what other Honours could we de- 
te fire, adds he, is not this our Lot and 
* Portion?” Could he more effectually 
have ſaid, It is indifferent to the Gods 
whether Men are juſt or unjuſt; they may 


taviſh and take what they pleaſe, either 


of the Goods or Wives of their Friends 
and Neighbours, provided our Temples 
are well ſervd, and there is no Want 
there of Sacrifices and Hecatombs, we 


geſire nothing more? Homer, who as 


often repeats his Impieties as his Tri- 
fles and Impertinences, makes Jupiter 


again ſay the ſame Thing, upon Occa- 
ſion of Hedor in particular, (B. 24. p. 
353.) Of all choſe who inhabit proud 


Aium, Hector is he whom the Gods 
* moſt loy'd, and who was alſo my own 
* chief Favourite; for he never omitted 
* a Day without making us ſome Pre- 
* ſents; our Altars never wanted Victims, 


the Smoak of the Sacriſices aſcend- 


ed continually to Heaven, with the 
* ſweer ſmelling Odour of the Incenſe 
* and Libations; and this is our ſole 
Portion. Madam D mult certainly 
be ſenſible, from ſuch clear and manifeſt 
Tokens, of the infinite Difference there 
is between the true God and Homer's 
Jupiter; for ſhe knows very well with 
| | What 
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what Indignation God in the Scripture 
rejects external Sacrifices, when they are 


not accompanied with Praiſe and Thankſ- 


giving, Which imports a Zeal for do- 
ing Good, and departing from Evil. 
It is not for the Number of Sacrifices 
and Burnt-Offerings, he himſelf ſays, 
© (PF. 49.) that he'll call his People to 
* Account; he don't feed upon them, nor 
* has he any Need of the Animals that 
are ſacrificed to him, they belong to 
« him before they were offerd ; he 
rejects all ſuch Offerings from thoſe 
* who hate his Laws, and who break the 
* Commandments, who are Robbers and 
« Adulterers; the Sacrifice of Praiſe is the 
© only one he eſteems himſelf honour'd 
« by, and that will lead them to Happi- 
© neſs and Salvation.” Theſe are Diſ- 
courſes full of Greatneſs and Majeſty, 
with reference to God, and excellent Mo- 
rality with reſpect to Men. Compare 
now thoſe of Jupiter with them, and 
then judge of the Reſemblance and Con- 
formity between Homer and the Holy 
„„ 1 
Laſtly, Jupiter not only thinks himſelf 
diſpenſed with from obſerving the Rules 
of Juſtice, and not only diſpenſes with 
Men for doing the ſame, provided 
his Altars are ſufficiently ſtor'd ; bur fur- 
Ee ther 
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ther he js alſo ignorant of them. Achilles is 
unjuſt throughout the whole Courſe of 
the 7liad; he is ſo with reſpect to the 
Greeks, and to Agamemnos himſelf, who 
was his Aggreſſor; he is ſo alſo with re- 
ſpect to Hector. All this has already 
been abundantly proy'd in the prece- 
ding Parts of this Work. Madam P. her- 
ſelf owns, in ſeveral Places, that Achil- 
les is neither a good nor a virtuous Man; 
that he's hauglity, proud and inſolent. 
unreaſonable and unjuſt. Apollo, in the 
24th B. (p. 351.) makes a pretty long 
Diſcourſe, in which he reproaches the 
Gods in plain Terms, that they conde- 

ſcend wad yield to all the Inſolencies of 
wicked Achilles, who had no Juſtice in 
his Soul, and who exercis'd an implaca- 
ble Rage upon Hefor's Body. Jupiter 
umſelf, awaken'd by theſe Remonſtran- 
ces, ſends Thetis to Achilles, to ſignify 
ro him that his Conduct offended the 
Gods, and eſpecially himſelf, who was 
a ſevere Puniſher of Cruelty and Re- 
venge; at leaſt according to Madam D's 
French Tranſlation, (B. 24. f. 356.). for 
he dare not aſſume eo himlelf chis Praiſe 
in the original Greek, How then can 
Jupiter ſay, of the ſame Achilles, two 
Pages after. (. 359 He's neither raſh 
* nor f00!iſh, imprudent nor impious.” 


Madam 
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Madam D. inſtcad of being concern'd at 
this Paſſage, which expreſsly contra- 
dicts the judgment ſhe herſelf had paſs d 
upon Achilles, has ſtill the Goodneſs to 
excuſe Jupiter. Achilles, ſays ſhe, (p. 
« 59s, 597.) is not impious by his 
Character; nor is he any longer im- 
« prudent, becauſe his Mother had ad- 
„ moniſh'd him; nor is he any more 
fooliſh and furious, becauſe his Paſ- 
* ſion is now ſatisfied. What Lyon 
or Tyger would not be calm and ea- 
ſy in this laſt Caſe? And don't the 
Habit of Vices rake deeper Root, and 
[hs ſtronger and ſtronger in the Mind, 
y the Gratification and Satisfaction 
of vicious Deſires? Of what Conſe- 
quence or Importance then, after this, 
can one imagine is the Praiſe Fupiter 
8 to Patroclus after his Death, when 
e ſays (B. 17. p. 70.) That he was 
* equally. eminent for Goodneſs and 
8 Se e“ Madam D. being tranſ- 
ported wich Admiration hereof, cries 
out, (3. 440.) What Funeral Paneeyrick: / 
and made by whom By Jupiter himſelf ; 
who knew ſo well the Nature of Virtue 
and Vice, that he ſaid, Achilles, who was 
A wicked, vicious, paſſionare and unjuſt 
Man, was never an impious one; that 
he is no longer raſh and imprudent, be. 
cauſe 
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cauſe his Mother. had admoniſhed him ; 


nor any longer furious, ſince his Paſſion 


was fully farisfied. Can any thing be 
more unjuſt, mean or abject, than Jupi- 
ters Compliance with Achilles, in the 


Inſtance of Hector s Body, which he 


wont ſuffer to be taken from him, that 
he may the more diſplay his Fame and 
Glory upon this Occaſion? (B. 24. p. 


356.) “ But, adds he, I ſend Iris to King 


„% Priam, to perſwade him to come and 
* redeem his Son, and bring Achilles 
« Preſents that may pacify his Anger.” 


Achilles is far from ſhewing the ſame Re- 


ſpect and Compliance to Jupiter; for in 


the ſame B. ( p. 387.) he tells Priam, 


Fear, leſt Jupiter's Order ſhou'd not 
* prove a ſufficient Defence to pre- 
« ſerve you from my Fury.” Accord- 


ingly, notwithſtanding the Teſtimony 


of this God, F. Boſſu ranks Achilles very 
juſily in the Claſs of furious and impi- 
ous Men, in the Paſſage I have cited 
from him, in the Begining of the 2d Ch, 
of the preceding Section. | 
Homer perhaps thought he had ſuffici- 
ently repair d the horrid Scandal Fupi- 


ters Injuſtice gives throughout the whole 


Courſe of his Poem, by a ſhort Paſſage 
inſerted in a Compariſon of the rõth B. 
Cp 25.) © As ſometimes in Harveſt, 

Eo a 6 when 
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„ when the Earth groans under the 
Storms and Tempeſts which Jupiter, 
« when provok d by the Inſolence of 
Men, pours down upon her; who 
* to the Contempt of his Laws, and 
without regarding his Preſence, vio- 
late Juſtice in publick Places, make ic 
* ſubmir ro Force, and render it the 
% Slave of their Paſſions and Intereſt.” 
Such Paſſages, inſtead of being any Ex- 
cuſe or Apology for Homer, only give 
the finiſhing Stroke to his Condemna- 
tion; for they ſhew he had, as all other 
Men have, the juſt and natural Notions 
and Ideas of the Deity, and his princi- 
pal Attributes and Perfections; and that 
therefore the falſe and horrid Character 
he gives of the Gods, and eſpecially of Fu- 
iter, throughout his Poem, can't be ex- 
cus d upon either the Account of his Ig- 
xr or that of the Age in which ho 
* | 
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CH AP. III. 


Of tle indications made for Homer by 
his Admirers, as to this his Manner of 
treating and repreſenting, the Gods. 


DD 


HE Picture or Character we 

"i have here given of Homers Dei- 
ties in the preceding Chapter, can 
leave bur little Room in the Minds of 
molt Perſons for the Pleas that are made 
In his Favour ; yet Juſtice requires that 
we ſhould here conſider and examine 
them. F. Boſſu, Mr. and Madam D. 
borrow their firſt Excuſe and Plea from 
Ariſtotle, who ſays (in his Art of Poe- 
try, Ch. 26.) that Homer herein only 
follow'd the common Opinion and Do- 
ctrine. But firſt, Homer, of his own 
Head and private Authority, corrupted, 
as we ſhall preſently ſee, the favoura- 
ble Idea which even the fabulous The- 
ology itſelf gave of Minerva; who be- 
ing born from the Brain of Jupiter by 
2a Fable, which Madam D. ſays he knew 
(1. 485.) ſhould have repreſented, Wiſ- 
dom, and which yet is incomparably 
the molt fooliſh and impious of all the 
0 Deities 
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Deities in the 7/iad. The Inclination 
Homer had to render all his Perſons vi- 
cious or fooliſh, prevail'd above what 
their Birth, the Dignity and Character 
of ſeveral among them, and even the 
vulgar and common Opinion of that 
Time required. But ſuppoſing that he 
was not the Author of this Deprava- 
tion; what is it that a Poet, who is al- 
ways wiſe and moral, according to 


Madam D's uſual Expreſſion, had to do 


with all the Follies and Impieties which 
the Error, Libertiniſm, and Tmmorality 
of the Greeks had produc'd 2 Why ſhould 
he have embraced or adopted popular Er- 
rors and Opinions, with all their Abſur- 
dities and Impiety? Could he neither 
tectify nor improve them? And allow- 
ing even the Subſtance of the Pagan 
Theology, 2. e. the Genealogy of their 
Gods, their Birth and Functions, he 
ought ar leaſt to have added, with re- 
ference to Fupiter, Minerva, and all the 
ſuperiour Deities, a Character of Ju-- 
ſtice and Goodnefs, that had cauſed 
them to be lov'd and reverd by. Men. 
Some inferior Deities, who were of a 
bad Character, as Mars, Diſcord, and 
others, might have been the Authors of 
wicked and perniciousDeſigns, and it had 

been even fir and proper to make Men 
| afraid 
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afraid of their Snares and Stratagems ; 


but the good and benevolent Deities 
ſhould have always ſaved and preſerv'd 


their Friends and Favourites. Virgil fol- 


lowed thoſe Ideas he found already e- 
ſtabliſh'd and current among the Romans, 
and even thoſe that were in Homer; yet 
ſee with what Art he has obſerv'd, not 
only the Decorum of Diſcourſe and 
Converſation among the Deities, but 


alſo the Juſtice of Actions. Juno and 


Venus are the Patrons and Protectors of 
different Nations; one and the other 
plead their Cauſe with ſo much more 
Wit and Eloquence, that they dont allow 
themſelves in any Railing nor Invec- 
tives againſt one another; the Series of 
Events afterwards furniſhes them Means 
of Reconciliation. Jupiter, who is their 
ſovereign Judge, does not give, through- 
out the whole #xezds, one Deciſion that 
ſeems capricious, unjuſt, or barbarous, 
as moſt of thoſe he gives in the 7liad 
are. Virgil obſerves, with regard to 
the Deities, the wiſe Rule Ariſtotle gives 
(25th Ch. Art of Poetry) with reſpect 
to the Abſurdities that occur in ſome 
Hiſtories, which the Tragick Pocts have 
choſe for the Subjects of their Pieces; 
they order it fo, that what is abſurd in 
theſe Hiſtories is ſtill excluded the 1 5 
5 o 
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of their Tragedies: Thus Virgil admit- 
ting in general the receivd Opinion 
concerning the Deities, leaves out of 
his Poem whatever it contain'd impi- 
ous or ridiculous; and never makes 
them act throughout the Z#xeids but 
with Juſtice and Decorum. Or at leaſt, 
if the Deities there act ſome Things 
which won't bear the Teſt of the ſe- 
vereſt Scrutiny and Examination, tis 
Homer only who is to be blamd; twas 
he, who, by the Advantage of his Ta- 
lents and Age, was in ſome ſort Maſter 
of the Impreſſions and Opinions which 


ſucceeding Ages ſhould receive of their 


Deities: For to conclude, tis not true 
what ſome have fancied, that in order 
to pleaſe we muſt always comply with 
prevailing Errors and popular Preju- 
dices; on the contrary, Truth well ex- 
plain d yields a double Pleaſure, both 
by the new Light it ſtrikes up in the 
Mind, and by the Conqueſt and Victo- 
ry it gives us over vulgar Errors. What- 
ever Opinion therefore of the Deities - 
Orpheus had ſpread among the Greeks; all 
wiſe and thinking Perſons, and even 
the common People themfelves, would 
have been charm'd to have feen that im- 
pious Poet contradicted by Homer: Be- 
cauſe indeed nothing is ſo pleaſing or 

| agree- 
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agrecable, as a Work that draws from 
the firſt Principles of Reafon, and the 
Make and Frame of a humane Mind, 
the true Syſtem of Morality and all 
the other Parts of Philoſophy, which 
Education and common Reading and 
Converſation generally only ſtifle and 
extinguiſh. e 

Another Apology for Homer Madam 
D. makes, is, that lie repreſents in the 
Characters of his Deities the Irregula- 

rities and Diſorders that often happen 
in the Houſes of the greateſt Princes. 
(1. 320.) It is in this Manner ſhe ex- 
cuſes that fine Diſcourſe of Jupiter, who, 
after having patiently bore the Re- 
proaches he expected from Juno for the 
Succours and Aſſiſtance he gave the Tyo- 
Jans 5 5 the Greeks, ſays to her, (B. 1. 


5 9.37. * Sit down and be eaſy; aſſure 
| * yourſelf that if I once make you 
| 44 feel the Weight of my invincible 
Arm, all the Gods who inhabit Ohm. 
* xs ſhan't be able to deliver you.” 
But allowing it were true, that Jupiter 
threatning Juno with a ſound Beating, 5 
and having actually already beat her 0 
more than once, ( b. 39.) repreſented 
th2 greateſt Princes, and nor the viler 
Populace ; was it proper or lawful for 
Homer to take the ſuperiour Deities for 
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an Example of vicious or ridiculous Ac- 
tions, to Which Princes themſelves were 
ſubject? Is this the Uſe that a divine 
Poet, ſuch as they term Homer, * ought 
to make of the Deities, and the Reſpect he 
is to inſpire his Readers with for them? 
Secondly, Is it his Buſineſs only to paint 
or repreſent? Anda Poet who is always 
Moral, ought he not to diſtinguiſh in 


his Characters, thoſe which authorize 


Vice, from thoſe that correct and con- 
demn it? Can we doubt but the Actions 
we ſee Jupiter do, will furniſh Men with a 
Tuſtification or Excuſe, that will have 
but too great Weight and Influence over 


them: See how Cherea in Terence makes | 


uſe of the Example of Jupiter, with Re- 
_ ference to Danae, to excuſe and juſtify 
his Paſſion in the Eunuch; a Play very 
well known in our Language, by Ma- 
dam D.s excellent Tranſlation there- 
of. What Boldneſs in more unjuſt and 
criminal Attempts, don't Jupiter inſpire 
in Plautus Amphytrion, fo well tranſla- 
ted alſo by the ſame Hand, and which 
has alſo had ſo great Succeſs in Molzer's 
Imitation of it? This God is much more 
effectually propoſed as an Example to 
imitate, in this Paſſage of the Iliad, than 


»» 


—_ — 


* Madam De Pref, 2. 17. 
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in Amphytrion: For throughout the Co- 


medy of Plautus and Molier, Jupiter is 
repreſented as indeed guilty of an unjuſt 
and immoral Action; and we cant think 
of him, from the Beginning to the End 
of the Play, but as an Adulterer; but 


in the Converſation which Homer ſup- 
Poſes here between Jupiter and Juno, Ju- 
piter ſuſtains the Character of the ſu- 
preme God himſelf, by theſe Words he 
ſpeaks to Juno, (p. 35.) © Dont hope 


to enter into my Council.” Upon 


which Madam D. makes this Remark, 


(ep. 323.) © Homer, by this Fiction, 


« very. well inſtructs us, that the Se- 
*© crets of God and his Providence, 
* which he diſplays in the Conduct and 
„ Government of the Univerſe, are im- 
* penetrable; and that Men, and even 


Angels themſelves, know only what 


< he pleaſes to reveal to them.” In the 
Words which follow two Lines after, 


Lou ſhall know all that is fit and pro- 


“per you ſhou'd know, he repreſents 
a prudent Husband. Homer informs 


us here, fays Madam D. in the ſame 


% Place, That there are Things Which 
*© Husbands ſhou'd eommunicate to their 


Wives, and that there are others they 


« ſhou'd keep conceal'd.” Why then 
will they have him in the ſame Diſcourſe, 
| | when 
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when he threatens to beat Juno, repre- 
ſent a brutal and vicious Prince, that 
brings Diſorders and Confuſion into his 
Family, by bearing the Princeſs his 
Spouſe? Mayn't another Admirer of Ho- 


mer tell us, that this Poet here very well, 


inſtructs us that we ſhould puniſh and 
chaſtize our Wives, when they woud 
oppole or contradict us? They anſwer, 
perhaps, that tis the Nature of Things 
that clears up this Diſtinction, and makes 
them judge whether the Character is de- 
ſign'd to recommend, or expoſe and con- 
demn the Thing repreſented: But if fo, 
the Inſtruction lies no longer in the Words 
and Expreſſion of the Poet, but wholly in 
the Interpretation of the Reader; and he 
ougght allo to be very knowing and in- 
telligent, to be able to diſtinguiſh the 
good and bad Examples that are mix d 
and confounded in the Perſon of a Su- 
periour, who ought only to give good 
ones. They Il ſay, Laſtly, That a Poct's 
Buſineſs is only to paint or repreſent 
juſtly; and they Il confirm this by a re- 
markable Paſſage from Madam D.'s Pre- 
face. The End and Deſign of Poetry is 
* ro imitate, ſays ſhe, (p. 2 f. 23.) there - 
* fore Plato was in tlie wrong to con- 
* demn Poetry, when he found it not 
** agreeable to the Rules a good Politi- 
7 G 2 * Clan 
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* cian wou'd give for the Proſperity and 
* Happincſs of a State; there's nothing 
more unjuſt, adds ſte, for the ſame 
Imitation may be vicious, when Politi- 
* cally conſider d, which is excellent when 
© Poerically conſider'd.” I anſwer to 
this, that Madam D. abſolutely retracts 
this Decifion in the ſame Preface, when 
ſhe lays it down for a Rule (. 67, and 
69, that the principal Object of Poetry, 


but eſpecially Epick Poetry, is to inſtruct, 


and not to pleaſe and divert; this is what 
ſhe expreſsly affirms, not as in p. 23. 
that the Deſign of Poetry is to Imitate, 
bur p. 69. that an Epick Poem has for 


its principal Scope the Inſtruction of the 


Reader : But, whether we are of the O- 
Pinion in p.23. or that in p. 69. as to 
the principal Scope of Poetry, every 
wiſe Man, as well as Plato, will baniſh 
all Poetry and Painting, that is ſo con- 


trary, as Homer's is, to the fundamen- 


tal Principles even of natural Religion, 
the Happineſs of Government, and the 
Proſperity of a People or Nation. We 
muſt then diſtinguiſn in Mr. D.'s Propo- 
fition in his Notes upon Ariſtotlès Art 
of Poetry, p. 428. when he ſays, The 
Faults a Poet commits, ſpeaking of an 
Art he is not ſufficiently inſtructed in, 
are more excuſable, than thoſe he com- 

e | mits 
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mirs againſt the Laws of Poetry itſelf 3 


for if a Poet tranſgreſſes only againſt the 
Rules of an Art that dont concern Mo- 


rality, ſuch as that of a Farrier, whence 


the Example he inſtances is taken of a 
Horſe, whoſe two Right Feet we ſhou'd 


make him lift up at the ſame Time, I 
own that the Fault would be ſlight, tho 
he ſhou'd endeavour even to avoid this; 


but if the Poet tranſgreſſes againſt the 


Rules of Morality, or againſt certain 
fundamental Articles of true Politicks, 


which have a neceſſary Dependance up- 
on this, his Fault is then infinitely great- 
er, than if he only tranſgreſſed the Rules 


of Poetry; or rather, he herein tranſ- 
greſſes againſt the moſt eſſential and fun- 
damental Laws of Poetry, by contra- 
dicting that moral Inſtruction which is 


its principal Scope and Deſign, accord- 


ing to Madam D. s ſecond Opinion. But 
Laſtly, even ſuppoſing the ſole Deſign 


of Poetry were to imitate, and to pleaſe 
by ſuch Imitation, Homer tranſgreſſes 
even againſt this, by repreſenting his 


Gods or Princes in ſo very low, abſurd 


and ridiculous a Light; and which we 
ſhou'd therefore, according to Horaces 
Rule, omit and abandon, becauſe of the 
Impoſſibility there is in treating it, ſo as 


to beautify or adorn it: Et que deſperes 
1 "4 tractata 
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tractata niteſcere poſſe relinquas. And in- 
_ deed, Jupiter beating Juno can't pleaſe 
either the Readers who ſeek Inſtructi- 
on, or thoſe who only ſeek Pleaſure and 
Diverſion; but is ſhocking in all Reſpects. 
And tis upon this Account therefore 
that Madam D. has her laſt Recourſe to 
Allegory, as her third Reſource: Who 
perceives not, ſays /he, at the End of her 
Remarks, (1. 325.) that Homer under 
this Repreſentation and Emblem,- ex- 
plains the Action of the Elements. This 
brings us to the Subje of Allegories, 
which requires a particular Diſſertation. 


— 


C nA r. . 


Which contains a particular Diſſertation 
upon the Allegories of Homer. 


1 Subject of Allegories is ſo ex- 
tenſive, that we ſhall be neceſſa- 
rily oblig'd to draw out this Chapter to 
ſome Length. Bur ] dare flatter myſelf 
that it will be found curious ; and that 
twill make the Reader, already tir'd 
out with the uſual obſcure and chimerical 
Diſcourſes of Ignorance and . 
5 reli 
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reliſh the more the Novelty, Clearneſs 
and Solidity of Philoſophical Reaſoning, 
when apply d to polite Learning and the 
Belles Lettres. a W 


r 


F 
Containine General Reflections upon Ho- 
mer's Alegories. 2 


X /E ſhou'd not take Homer to task 
as to the Allegories aſcrib'd ro 
him, if his Fables and Fictions had any 
reaſonable Foundation; and if we were on- 
ly concern d with the Gloſſes of his Com- 
mentators, we ſhou'd only admire the 
Simplicity of thoſe who thought they 
found, in ſome Poetical Fictions, the 
Principles of all Arts and Sciences, and 
Rules belonging to all the ſeveral States 
and Conditions of humane Life; and 
lament the Extravagance and Abfurdity 
of thoſe who pretend to find therein the 
Philoſopher's Stone, the Science of Ju- 
diciary Aſtrology, and even the Gift of 
Prophecy. Homers Poems, ſuch as 
they are, have preſented all thoſe diffe- 
rent Senſes to their ſeveral Admirers, 
according to the Degree of their Mad- 
G 4 neſs. 
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neſs or Folly; even the learn'd Fabricius 
has collected the Examples: But this is 
not what we wou'd make Homer reſpon- 
ſible for; his great Crime independent- 
ly of Allegories, real or feign'd, is that 
he has made a very impious Uſe of the 
Deity. The Friends and Admirers of 
this Poet have embrac d with Joy the 
Expedient of Allegories, to excuſe him 
herein; they have thought thereby to 
diſarm us of all the Principles of Reaſon 
and Religion, which we might employ 
againſt their Author, and place him in 
Safety by a Syſtem, where one may ſay 
any thing, and againſt which no Objec- 
tion can well conclude: Philoſophy 
won't permit us to pay any Regard to ſo 
weak and ridiculous a Defence; but we 
will ſubject even Allegories themſelyves 
to the firſt and moſt fundamental of all 
the Laws of Learning, but eſpecially 
that of the Belles Lettres, which is to 
give no Offence or Scandal to the Read- 
ers. For this Law in a more particular 
Manner regards thoſe Compoſitions, 
which are only deſign'd to pleaſe, or 
inſtruct only by pleaſing, than any 
other whatever; becauſe what we have 
term'd the Law of the firſt Aſpect, or 


— 


* Bibl. Græca, Tom. x, B. 2. Ch. 6. 


Appear- 
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Appearance, as we have already obſery- 
ed elſewhere, abſolutely decides con- 
cerning that Sort of Writings. Ir is not 
the ſame with Writings treating of more 
ſerious Subjects. In Law, and even Di- 
vinity, there are certain Propoſitions, 
which may not at firſt Sight appear a- 
greeable either ro Truth or Juſtice, and 
which yer are ſo; therefore we mult not 
ſuppreſs them, becauſe there's Time al- 
low'd in that ſort of Compoſitions for 
a free and rhorough Examination and, 
Diſcuſſion, fully to explain and unfold. 
them: Bur in a Poem, or any other 
Work deſign'd for mere Pleature or 
Amuſement, whenever a Paſlage appears 
ſhocking to the general Taſte, there's 
neither any ſecret Meaning or Intention 
of the Author, nor forc'd Explication of 
a Commentator, can ever excuſe it; the 
Author ought to have rejected ir, and 
the Commentator condemn'd it; hecauſe 
neither the Paſſage nor the Poem itſelf 
were neceſlary. _ | 
Tho' Homer had only deſign'd his 
Poem for a Work of Amuſement, with- 
out any Inſtruction, either expreſs'd, 
or diſguis d and conceald, he had 
been highly ro blame to have amus d 
and diverted his Readers at the Ex- 
| pence of Religion: Bur if his Deſign 

| was 
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was to inſtruct, as his Admirers affirm, 
and to become herein a more uſeful and 
moral Author, than even any of the Phi- 
loſophers themſelves; as Horace thought; 
eſpecially if he intended to explain to us 
any thing relating to the Attributes and 
Decrees of God, as Madam D. in ſo 
many of her Remarks affirms; he is {till 
infinitely more to blame to have ſpoke 
of the Deity with ſo little Decorum and 
Decency ; becauſe an Author, who wou'd 
teach any important Articles in Religion 
or Morality, can't acquire Credit with 
his Readers, but by an extreme Care 
and Attention to all his Words and Ex- 
preſſions. . 
Tho' Morality is the only true Spring 
and Source of the Beauties of the greater 
Poetry, according to the Syſtem we have 
elſewhere ſufficiently explain'd and eſta- 
bliſn'd, yer we ſhou'd have excus'd Ho- 
mer from knowing or employing this Se- 
cret at the firſt Riſe and Birth of Poe- 
try and Morality ; and this ſo much the 
more, as that now when both have been 
ſo long cultivated and- improved, we 
ſtill ſee many Perſons who require na 
moral Scope or Deſign, even in the great- - 
eſt and nobleſt Poems; but tis abomi- 
nable and intolerable, ro ſully and pol- 
lute, with the groſſeſt Impieties, nor 
77 only 
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only his Poem, but even his Inſtructi- 
ons; and he had much better not have 
given any. 

F. Boſſu (B. 5. Ch. 2.) fays, Ps Po- 
ems ought to be Allegorical Inſtructions: 
As tis to juſtify Homer, that he advances 
this Propoſition, 'tis plain that by Alle- 


gorical Inſtructions, he means hidden 


and conceal'd ones, ſince Homer has no 
other, But tho' we ſhou'd allow him 


here, that a Poet ought thus to diſguiſe. 


his Inſtructions, (the contrary of which 
we ſhall ſufficiently afterwards ſhew and 


demonſtrate,) yer the leaſt that could be 
demanded, if thoſe Inſtructions are ob- 
ſcure, is, chat all the Damage redounding 
thence ſhoud be our not fully under- 
ſtanding or apprehending them, and that 


they ſhou'd leave no bad or vicious Im- 


preſſion upon the Mind. | 
If Virgil had any Deſign to write al- 


legorically, he has obſerv'd this Rule, 


by the Teſtimony of F. Boſſu himſelf. 
Virgil, ſays this Author, (B. 1.Ch.18.) 


“delivering his Doctrine and Inſtructi- 


* ons allegorically, did not ſatisfy him- 
* ſelf with ſo ſimple an external Form and 
„ Appearance as Homer, who too much 
* ſhocks thoſe who don't penetrate e- 
2 „ into his true Meaning, and are 


* ignorant that he ſpoke figuratively : 
| | The 
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* The Roman Poet has therefore ſo con- 
© triv'd his Fable, that even thoſe who 
* g0 not beyond the firft and obvious 
_ <' Senſe, ſhall yet be pleas d with what 
they find there. This Method is en- 
* tirely agreeble to ours, and perfectly 
e ſuited to the preſent Taſte.” And can 
right Reaſon ſuffer any other? What 
fignifies F. Boſſu telling us after this, 
( iB.) © But I don't know if the Plea- 
* ſure and Satisfaction we ſo eaſily 


* find only in ſuch Fables and Fictions, 


* is not really injurious to us; the 


* ſooner we ſtop, the leſs we ſeek after 


the Truth of Things.” Would F. Boſſa 
conclude hence, that a Poet had better 
make uſe of fooliſh and ridiculous Fa- 


bles, than wiſe and reaſonable Ones, 


becauſe the Readers are leſs inclin'd to 


underſtand the firſt literally than the ſe- 


cond? © This may indeed make the 
„Word Fable a little ambiguous, adds 
e he, which we apply in ſo different a 


* Senſe to Epick Poetry, and the Fables 
* of Eſop.” Tis not we who make this 
different Application; on the contrary, . 
we are perſwaded that the Fable of 
an Epick Poem ſhould be like thoſe of 


Eſop, viz. clear and plain, whoſe al- 
legorical Senſe is ſo eaſy to diſcover, 


that it were even needleſs to explain it. 


Homer 


hap 2 „ — 
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Homer has contrivd his Fables and 
Fictions very different in this Re- 
ſpet from Eſop s. F. Boſſu had told 
us before (is.) © Our Age, tho' o- 
therwiſe ſo learn'd and curious, neg- 
&* lets extremely the Knowledge of 
« Allegories.” He's miſtaken in this 
Particular, and Allegories well trea- 
ted will be always reliſhd and e- 
ſteem'd ; for, without mentioning the 
allegorical Perſons which are ſo often 
introduc'd in our Operas, and in ſeve- 
ral of our amorous and ſatyrical Pieces, 
Mr. Fontaine has render'd Fables far 
more pleaſing and agreeable than ever 
they were yet in any other Part of the 
World. © Tis perhaps this Negligence, 
* adds F. Boſſu, that conceals from us 
* ſome of the greateſt Beauties of Ho- 
* mer; and which, inſtead of his great 
Art and Skill, ſhews us only the out- 
ward Bark and Superficies, which is 
indeed too ſimple and groſs ro make 
us judge to any Advantage of his Wit 
* and Conduct. Homer had Reaſon 
to adapt himſelf to the Taſte of his 


„* i ß rg 
0 * . - 


own Age and Time, by making Uſe of 
Allegories, ſince they were then in 
Vogue and Reputation. Tis thus that 
the beſt and moſt venerable Authors in 
Religion have . ſometimes conform'd 
f . themſelves 
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94 A Critical Diſſertation 
themſelves to the Taſte of the Age in 
which they liv'd, to make their Inſtruc- 
tions the better receivd and underſtood ; 
but does this in any Manner juſtify 
that ſort of Allegories which Homer 
uſes? A general Taſte and Liking of 
Allegories, is the diſtinguiſhing Charac- 
ter of thoſe Ages that were not ſuf. 
ficiently acquainted with the great Sour- 
ces, with which Reaſon and Nature fur- 
niſh Eloquence and Poetry; but what 
Age, how groſs and ignorant ſoever, re- 
quir d that Allegories ſhould wear the 
Appearance of Impiety and Blaſphemy 2 
But allowing, to mention this once more, 


that ſuch a horrid Practice, and infa- 


mous Example or Precedent, had been 
introduc'd by any former Writers, it was 
the Duty of a great Man, ſuch as Ho- 
mer, to change and reform it. And what 
ſignifies it, indeed, to ſet up for an Au- 
thor, if we don't contribute to cure the 
Age of ſome Error or Vice? Plato him- 
ſelf would not accept the Excuſe taken 
from the Age in which Homer liv'd ; for 
tho' he knew that Age much better than 
F. Boſſu, yet he condemn'd that Poets 
Fictions with ſo much good Senſe, and 
ſo clearly and diſtinctly, that T can't 


forbear here relating his Reafons ; he 


gives us them in the ſecond _ 
| 0 
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of his Common-wealth. © We ſhou'd 
t not receive, ſays he, into our City 

4 either the Chains of Juno made by 
& her own Son; nor the Fall of Vulcan 
« thrown down from Heaven to Earth, 
„ for defending his Mother againſt Ju- 

© piter, when he beat her; nor the 
ce reſt of the Battles of the Gods in- 
« yented by Homer: For whether thoſe 
Ideas ſerve only as a Cover to ſome- 
e thing elſe, and the Poet wou'd give 
ce us to underſtand ſomething quite dif- 
« ferent from what is expreſsd; or 
«© whether he gives us them ſimply for 
* what they are and appear; young 
e Perſons have no Capacity to diſtin- 
<« guiſh theſe different Views; and the 
% Opinions with which they are poſ- 
« ſels'd in their early Years, are ſel- 
% dom or never again defac'd, but 
e with great Trouble and Difficulty. 
* Wherefore we muſt always repreſent 
« the Deity to them as true and juſt 
« in all his Ways and Works. And 

indeed, he's ever conſtant to his Pro- 

cc miſes, and never ſeduces or deceives 

Men, either by vain Repreſentations 

and Images, or falſe Diſcourſes or 
or deceitful Signs, either in the 

Pay-: time, or during the Silence of the 

Night.“ I am ſurpriz'd and * 
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ed thar Plato, having known this Way 


of Reaſoning, ſhou'd ever have relifh'd 


any other; and that a Philoſopher, who 


was ſo ſenſible of the Danger of Allego- 
_ ries, ſhou'd yet have ſtuff d his Doc- 
trines, his Principles and Morality, ſo 


much with them: For what Snares don't 


he himſelf lay for Youth, when in his 


Phedo, having introduced Socrates ma- 


King a long Diſcourſe of the Immor- 


rality of the Soul, in which the Ex- 
iſtence of the true God is ſtrongly prov- 


ed, ar leaſt in the Opinion of Mr. L. in 


his Notes upon it, he makes the ſame 
Socrates afterwards ſap the Foundation 
of his Doctrine, and overthrow his own 
Syſtem, like a Houſe of Cards, in thoſe 
unhappy Words he ſpeaks to Crito, as 
he was drawing his laſt Breath : ©** We 
* owe a Cock to Aſculapius, do you 


perform this Vow for me, and be ſure 
© not to forget it.” To which Crito 


anſwers, It ſhall be done. Whereupon 
Mr. D. is oblig'd to make the following 
Remark ; © Thoſe who are not appriz'd 
of Socrates true Meaning, have ac- 
* cus'd him here of Idolatry and Super- 
4 ſtition, in vowing this Cock to #/- 
* culapius : But theſe Words are not to 
be underſtood literally; they are A- 


e nigmatical, as well as an infinite Num- 
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* ber of other Paſſages we read in 
* Plato, and which we ſhall never un- 

* derſtand if we han't recourſe to Fi- 
« gures and Allegories: The Cock 
© here is the Symbol of Life, and . 
* culapius is the Emblem of the Phyſi- 

% cian; and Socrates only means by 
* this, That he reſigns his Soul into 
the Hands of the true Phyſician, to 
heal and purify it.“ As for me, be- 
fore J have recourſe here to any Alle- 
gory, I am fully ſatisfy d, that if Socra- 
tes. is ſuch: as Plato repreſents him; 
which Socrates himſelf, who complain d 
of his Dialogues, was far from-allow- 

ing; he was twenty times a more cap- 3 
tious and ſophiſtical Caviller and Rea- 

ſoner than all the Sophiſts whom le 
ridicules, whoſe Actions did not agree „ 
with his Principles, and whò at leaſt was 
indifferent whether the Truths he knew 
were underſtood or believed by his Au- 
ditors and Diſciples; for even ſuppoſing 
that he meant what they make him ſay 
here of Aſculapius and his Cock, yet 
tis certain Crito underſtands ir literally, 
and fo commits an Act of Tdolatry : 
Bur ſuppoſing Crito underſtood it a- 

right, will all his Readers utiderſtand 
it ſo? Are they all in a Capacity to 
decipher here his true Deſign and In- 
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rention? And, Was this a Subject about 
which it is lawful to leave any the leaſt 
Doubt or Ambiguity ? And, Can one 
think that a Man would talk allegori - 
cally at the Point of Death? Or, laſtly, 
if Socrates would do ſo, Was it not the 
Duty of Plato, his Interpreter, fully and 
clearly to have explained it to uss 
Pythagoras, another Author who had 

a great Eſteem for Allegories, yet ſays, 
according to Mr. D.'s own Account (7: 
his Remarks pon the Art of Poetry, p. 
435:) © That Homer was' cruelly tor- 
< mented in Hell, for having diſperſed 
“ up and down in his Poems ſo many 
Fables injurious to the Deity.” Tis 
true, indeed, that Pythagoras gave no 
Scandal by his Euigmata; his Allegories 
are only obſcure ; he thought he ſhould 
wrap up and conceal, under very foreign 
Images, even ſuch plain and ſimple | 
Precepts as thoſe that follow, That we 
ſhould nor lie, nor defame our Neigh- 
bour; it wou'd ſeem as if he envied 
Virtue: to other Men; or, as if he 
wou'd make even the Principles of com- 
mon Honeſty, the Secrets of a Sect and 
Party. Undoubtedly this is none of the 
lawful Uſes of Emblems and Symbols 
in Morality. There may be Reaſons 
with Reſpect to the Multitude, ſome- 
| times 
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times to hide and conceal the profound 
Maxims of Politicks and the Govern- 
ment of States; and this is perhaps 
what Solomon calls the Enigmata of the 
Wiſe, Verba — & Anigmata e- 
orum, Prov. i. 


mon Morality. AÆſop, whom I judge the 
only ancient Greek Author who has made 
a good Uſe of the ſymbolical Way of 

Writing, uſed them chiefly to give a ſligũt 


Exerciſe to the Mind, that ſo it might 


diſcover witk the greater Pleaſure the 


Moral and Inſtruction, which lay hid 


under a very thin and as twere tran- 
ſparent Veil and Covering; or elſe it 
furniſhes a natural, eaſy, and pleaſant 
Compariſon, which the better helps to 
make us apprehend and retain a Truth 


that had not been ſo obvious and ſenſi- 


ble if preſented by it ſelf: In a Word, 
. go ys Uſe of Allegories bur 
the better and more effectually to inſi- 


nuate the Moral he intended, whereas 


Pythagoras only uſed them to hide and 
conceal them; but Homer, and even 
Plato himſelf, do what is ſtill much 
worſe, ſince the Allegories they uſe of- 
fer what is immoral and vicious in the 
moſt obvious and apparent Senſe, and 


long before we can poſſibly find out or 
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diſcover any other: The Allegory in- 
cludes a Precept of Morality,” but the 
literal Senſe preſents. an Example of Im- 
piety ; the Allegory inſpires Virtue, but 
the obvious and literal: Senſe juſtifies 
and authorizes Vice; the Allegory is 
only underſtood by à ſmall Number of 
the Wiſe and Learned, who don't want 


Ignſtruction, and the literal Senſe cor- 


rupts the Generality of Men who want 
to be inſtructed. Aſter all, if Pythago- 
ras and Flato, both Pagans and ancient 
FThiloſophers; one of them born in an 
Age that was almoſt barbarous, the o- 
ther among a People who allow d a great 
Freedom of Thought and Expreſſion in 
Poetry, and both great Lovers of Alle- 
gory, yet cou d nor reliſh thoſe of Ho- 
mer; Why ſhou'd they expect we ſhou'd 

judge them admirable, or that they 
ſhou'd render Homer ſo eſteemable and 
valuable to us? + We, whom the true Re- 
ligion has undeceiy'd as to all the Fables 
of Paganiſm, whom the new Philoſophy 
has accuſtom'd to Reaſon and Evidence, 
whom the Politeneſs of our Age and 
Nation has given an A verſion to all 
that's low and mean, groſs or coarſe, 
in Writings of all Sorts, but eſpecially 
_ thoſe of Heroic Poetry. 


—— 


* Ariſt. Art of Poetry, p. 435. . 
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But why ſhou d we ſeek in Plato and 
 Pythagoras for Principles that condemn 


Homer, ſince F. Boſſa himſelf explains 
them ſo admirably tous? © 'Tis true, ſays 


* he, (B. 5. Ch. 2.) That the firſt Men 
“ of Learning, and our original Authors, 


* have ated inſincerely in an Affair of 
ce the laſt Importance, when they have 
* wrote in ſuch a Manner, that Men of 


common Talents, and who are but 


little inſtructed, 7. e. almoſt all Men, 


 « cou'd not penetrate the Bark and Veil 


with which they covered Truth; and 
“ ſo they have been miſerably abus'd 
“ in taking the Shadow for the Sub- 


e ſtance, and bold and dangerous Fi- 


“ gures for neceſſary and important 
* Truths. Whether it was Pride, Envy, 
Error, or evil Conduct, that occaſion- 
* ed this, it was undoubredly a very 
great Fault, and which we don't pre- 
tend in the leaſt ro excuſe or vindi- 
„ cate.” But F. Boſſu, immediately af- 


ter having ſaid he wou'd not in the leaſt 


excuſe this Fault which he terms very 
great, yet inſtantly undertakes, not only to 
excuſe, but to commend and praiſe the 
Author who of all others was the moſt 
guilty; and goes on thus: © Bur in 
** Purſyance of our Deſign, we may o- 


mit the Interpretations which a Poet 
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102 A Critical Diſſertation 
js not obliged to give, and only con- 
* ſider Poems as Compoſitions and In- 
ſtructions, which oughtto be all alle- 

* gorical. And in this Senſe is it not 
more eaſy to defend Homer, than to 
* accuſe and condemn him, and more 
* juſt to praiſe than ro blame him? 
Can he be cenſur'd for having men- 
< tion'd a Plurality of Deities, and en- 
< dowing them with Paſſions? Might 
not he even arm them, and make them 
fight againſt Men? Have not we Ex- 

* amples of thoſe Expreſſions and Fi- 
* gures in the ſacred Writings, both of 
the Old and New Teſtament? And if 
tis allow d to ſpeak thus of Gods as 

a Divine, then with much more Rea- 

* ſon may they be ſo repreſented in the 
© Fictions and Fables of Morality and 
natural Philoſophy. When in thoſe 
two Sciences we deſcribe the Nature 
of Things, there's no more Harm to 
** expreſs what they have bad; than 
what they contain that is good. One 

.** muſt be very ignorant in Poetry, and 
have made very little Reflection upon 
the Manner of Expreſſion in that ſort 
of Writing, to imagine that when the 
Name of a God or Goddeſs occurs, we 
ſhou'd meet with nothing repreſented 
but what is beautiful, good and Mr 
c 
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« ble in thoſe. Perſons; as if Virgil 
„cou d not ſay of Fame, ſhe was a diſ- 
* honeſt Goddeſs ; and of Sleep, this 
* Deity was malicious, when he de- 
© ceivd the good Palinurus, and threw 
* him down into the Sea. There is no 
“more hurt in ſpeaking thus in Verſe, 
* than there is to ſay in Proſe, that 
* Fame every Day publiſhes falſe and 
* ſcandalous Stories, and that Palinurus 
_ © being aſleep fell into the Sea.” As 
this is whar Homer's Admirers have moſt | 
conſiderable to ſay, tis proper fully to 
anſwer and confute this Apology. F. 
Boſſa ſays, that a Poet is not oblig'd to 
give Explications in his Poem ;. I own 
it, and that often he wou'd thereby only 
ſpoil his Poetry; and therefore he ought 
to avoid and forbear whatever needs 
ſuch Explication, and ſay nothing but 
what explains it ſelf, as in Æſops Fa- 
bles ; whence we may cut off what is 
term d the Fpimythion, and yet the Mo- 
ral be elearly and perfectly underſtood. 
It is in this Senſe alſo T allow Poems 
ought to be allegorical Inſtructions; 
which teach us, under the ſenſible Images 
of feign d Perſons, to conduct our ſelves 
wiſely and prudently in all the different 
Inſtances of Life. He ſays further, that 
we can't reprove Homer for having given 
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104. A Critical Diſſertation 
Paſſions to ſeveral Deities : Town it; but 
I deny that we ſhould ever aſcribe to the 
Deity. Vices or cvil Actions, as Homer 
does to Jupiter. Wherefore does F. Boſſu 
and Madam D. who adopts his Reaſon- 
ing, f pretend to be ignorant, that the 
Paſſions not being vicious in themſelves, 
there may be either a bad or a good Uſe 
made of them; and therefore the ſacred 
Writers don't diſhonour the Deity by 
aſcribing Anger or Compaſſion to him, 
according to our Manner of Conception, 
as Homer does Jupiter, by making him 
to be guilty of ſo many capricious, fan- 
taſtical and unjuſt Actions? F. Boſſu 
ſays, concluding this Argumeat, that 
Virgil might repreſent Fame as a' diſho- 
neſt Godueſs, and S eep as a malicious 
> one: This is likewiſe granted; bur theſe 
are only inferiour and ſubordinate Dei- 
ties, and who have cven preſcrv'd the 
very Names of the T hings they perſo- 
nate and repreſent, whoſe Character is 
indifferent, or rather inclines to Evil, 
and which in this laſt Senſe were the 
fame among the Pagans as evil Spirits 
or the fallen Angels. are now. among 
Chriſtians : But what can this conclude 
for Jupiter, by whom Madam D. will 
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haye us always underſtand the ſupreme - 


God, and for Juno, whom ſhe {till ſup- 


poſes a good Angel? (1. 323.) But F. 


Boſſu has inſerted into his Argument a 
Reference to the Holy Scriptures, to 


which therefore we muſt return à par- 


ticular Anſwer 


And firſt, © With reſpect to every 


* Thing which, literally taken, might 


% appear unworthy of the Majeſty and 
Sanctity of thoſe Writings, and con- 
trary to Truth and Juſtice,” to uſe 
Mr. D,'s Expreſſions, who employs F. 
Boſſu's Reaſon, ( p. 441. of the Art of 


Poet.) J obſerve, that taking the Holy 


| Scriptures - altogether, they breathe + 
nothing from one End to the other, 
but the Equity and Goodneſs of a 
God full of Juſtice and Merey ; there 


fore the Paſſages which are obſcure; or 
which may even ſeem harſh to us, much 
more from our Ignorance and Want of 


Capacity, than that they are ſo in them 


ſelyes, are illuſtrated and interpreted by 
an infinitely greater Number of other 


Paſſages, where God is repreſented ſuch 
as he really is, i. e. as the Source and 
Model of all Sanctity and Goodneſs: 
In Homer, on the contrary, we ſee, as 


'twere, a form'd Reſolution of repre- 


ſenting the Gods in the moſt odious 


Colours, 
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Colours, arbitrary, violent, and unjuſt ; 


we have ſcarce finiſh'd one infamous 
and ſcandalous Paſſage of this ſort, be- 


fore we meet with another yet worſe. 


Tis only by mere Chance, and very 
rarely, that theſe wretched Deities ſay 


or act any Thing we can in the leaſt ap- 
rove of. „„ be Þ 
- Secondly, Allowing it true, as tis 
indeed, that the Holy Spirit had pur- 
poſely left ſome obſcure Paſlages in the 
Sacred Writings, either to exerciſe the 


Faith of ' Believers, or to conceal from 
ſenſual and carnal Men, and Unbelie- 


vers, Myſteries of which they are un- 
worthy ; two Reafons which can never 
be applied to a prophane Poet; the 
Danger of Allegories, and all other Ob- 
ſcurities in the Sacred Writings, is. pre- 
vented by the Principle that teaches us 


that the Church is the univerſal and in- 

fallible Interpreter of them. This is 
the Anſwer that Cardinal Cajetan adds 
to that of St. Thomas The Angelical 


Doctor had ſaid, (p. 1. Q. T. Art. 10.) 


that the Multiplicity of the Senſes of 


the Holy Scripture, ſuch as the moral 


and allegorical, can introduce no Con- 
fuſion in the Sacred Text; not only 


becauſe all theſe Senſes are founded up- 
on the literal, from which alone we can 


bring 
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bring any Proof or Argument, accord- 
in to St. Auguſtin, whom he cites 3 but 
alſo becauſe theſe other Senſes contain 
nothing neceſlary to Faith or Salvation, 
if the liceral Senſe don't expreſs the ſame 
clearly in ſome other Place. The learn- 
ed Cardinal adds, that ſuppoſing even 
we cou'd'nt find another clearer Paſſage 
of the Scriptures to. compare with an ob- 
ſcure one, yet we can never be at a Loſs 
to compare it with the Expoſition and 
Interpretation of the Church, which is 
that upon which the Certainty of the 
Text of Scripture itſelf depends. But 
Homer had no Reaſon to expect that 
Commentators ſhou'd give a good Senſe 
to his impious and ridiculous Fictions re- 
lating to the Gods; and ſhou'd have con- 
ſider d, if even any ſuch ſhou'd be found, 
that they wanted the Authority neceſſary 
to make ſuch their Interpretations be ad- 
mitted or receiv'd. I can't therefore re- 
gret with Mr. D. the Loſs of Damos Book, 
Daughter to Pythagoras, upon the Alle- 
gories of Homer, unleſs as a Monument 
of Antiquity, and perhaps only of hu- 
man Viſions and Dreams, which are al- 
ways curious: But with reſpect to the 
underſtanding Homer. Damos Interpre- 
tations had neither been more happy 
nor more infallible, than that of all the 
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Colours, arbitrary, violent, and unjuſt ; 


we have ſcarce finiſſid one infamous 
and ſcandalous Paſſage of this fort, be- 


fore we meet with another yet worſe. 


Tis only by mere Chance, and very 
rarely, that theſe wretched Deities ſay 


* : 


rove of. AOL e 
- Secondly, Allowing it true, as tis 
indeed, that the Holy Spirit had pur- 


or act any Thing we can in the leaſt ap- 


poſely left ſome obſcure Paſſages in the 


Sacred Writings, either to exerciſe the 


Faith of Believers, or to conceal from 
ſenſual and carnal Men, and Unbelie- 


vers, Myſteries of which they are un- 
worthy; two Reaſons which can never 
be applied to a prophane Poer ; the 
Danger of Allegories, and all other Ob- 
ſcurities in the Sacred Writings, is pre- 
vented by the Principle that teaches us 


that the Church is the univerſal and in- 


fallible Interpreter of them. This is 


the Anſwer that Cardinal Cajetan adds 


to that of Sr. Thomas The Angelical 
Doctor had ſaid, (p. 1. Q r. Art. 10.) 
that the Multiplicity of the Senſes of 
the Holy Scripture, ſuch as the moral 


and allegorical, can introduce no Con- 
fuſion in the Sacred Text; not only 


becauſe all theſe Senſes are founded up- 
on the literal, from which alone we can 


bring 
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bring any Proof or Argument, accord- 
in to St. Auguſtin, whom he cites; bur 
alſo becauſe theſe other Senſes contain 
nothing neceſſary to Faith or Salvation, 
if the literal Senſe don t expreſs the ſame 
clearly in ſome other Place. The learn- 
ed Cardinal adds, thar ſuppoſing even 
we cou'd'nt find another clearer Paſſage 
of the Scriptures to. compare with an ob- 
ſcure-one, yet we can never be at a Loſs 
to compare it with the Expoſition and 
Interpretation of the Church, which is 
that upon which the Certainty of the 
Text of Scripture itſelf depends. But 
Homer had no Reaſon to expect that 
Commentators ſhou'd give a good Senſe 
to his impious and ridiculous Fictions re- 
lating to the Gods; and ſhou'd have con- 
ſider d, if even any ſuch ſnhou d be found, 
that they wanted the Authority neceſſary 
to make ſuch their Interpretations be ad- 
mitted or receiv'd. I can't therefore re- 
gret with Mr. D. the Loſs of Damos Book, 
Daughter to Pythagoras, upon the Alle- 
gories of Homer, unleſs as a Monument 
of Antiquity, and perhaps only of hu - 
man Viſions and Dreams, which are al- 
ways curious: But with reſpect to the 
underſtanding Homer, Damos Interpre- 
tations had neither been more happy 
nor more infallible, than that of all the 
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Mythologiſts we find in Mr. Gale's' Col- 
lection, and efpecially of Heraclides, a 
great Defender of our Poet againſt Plato 
himſelf. TY 01 BE P1090 
The Admirers of Homer, who give 
him the magnificent Titles and Epithets 
of a Natural, Moral, and Divine Poet, 


pretend to find in the Iliad alone all 


theſe three ſorts of Allegories, where 


the Gods ſerve always for Symbols ; a- 


gainſt the Cuſtom and Practice of moſt 
other emblemarical Authors, who have 
commonly taken their Symbols from 


material Objects. Theſe three ſorts 


of Allegories are the Theological, the 
Moral, and the Phyſical Ones. In 
the Theological Allegories, the Wiſ- 


dom and Decrees of God are propos'd 
to us under the Names of Minerva and 
Apollo: In the Moral Ones, the Vices 


and Virrues are repreſented to us, 'and 
Minerva again appears there as the Vir- 


tue of Prudence, and Mars and Venus 


are brought upon the Scene as ſignify- 
ing unreaſonable Paſſions: Laſtly, In 


the Phyſical Allegories, ſome natural Ef- 
fects are explain d to us, viz. either the 
more ſecret Ones, as the Shock of the 
Elements in the Quarrel between Jupi- 


ter and Juno; or the more obvious and 
ſenſible Ones, as a Drought or Famine, 


a De- 
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a Deluge or Inundation in the Fight of 
Vulcan and Scamander. We ſhall now 
examine Homer under each of theſe Ar- 
ticles, or in theſe his three Sorts of 
Allegories. ae e 


+ 
n 


—— 


C the Theological Allegories. 2 


: Merva, according to Mr. D. (2. 609.) 
is properly the Wiſdom of God: 
Indeed it was natural enough to under- 
ſtand it after this Manner; but Homer 
was not Maſter of this Character, it 
having been before determin'd by the 
Fable of the Birth of Minerva, which, 
according to Madam D. he underſtood 
very well (1. 485.) and which in Effect 
he has made Uſe of in his 5th B. (o. 
233.) yer thoſe who find nothing in 
the 7/zad but what really occurs there, 
will eaſily perceive that this Goddeſs, 
by whom they wou'd have us believe 
is allegorically meant the Divine Wiſ- 
dom, is really the moſt fooliſh and the 
worſt of all the Deities in the Hiad. 
Both theſe Qualities very conſpicu- 
ouſly appear in the Diſcourſe ſhe makes. 
| 0 
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| to Juno upon Occaſion of Heftor ; (B. 8. 
p. 57.) © Long ago this Madman, fays 
+. ſhe, muſt have loſt his Life, by the 
Skill and Proweſs of the Greeks, had 
« not my Father, who is always cruel 
* and inflexible, been without thoſe Sen- 
* timents he ought to have; he always 
« oppoſes me, and by this Piece of In- 
, juſtice, has render'd-all my Efforts 
« and Endeavours of no Uſe ; he for- 
« gets how often I have ſavd his Son 
e from thoſe imminent ' Dangers the 
« Commands of Eriſtheus had engag'd 
tte him in. When he was expoſed to in- 
„ evitable Death, he implor d by his 
« Tears the Aſſiſtance of Heaven, and 
© Fapiter, touch d with Compaſſion, ſent 
* me to his Relief: Ah! if I cou'd but 
ce have foreſeen what now I find, when 
« this Tyrant ſent him to the infernal 
« Palace of the inexorable Pluto, with 

_ © Orders to bring from the Bottom of 
< Erebus that terrible Monſter which 
« guards its Entrance, he ſhou'd never 
* have re-paſs'd the hideous Waves of 
the River Styx: Now, as a Return 
% of Gratitude, Jupiter hates me.” Can 
any Thing be more ridiculous than this 
Rebellion, and theſe bitter Complaints 
and Expoſtulations of the Wiſdom of 
Jupiter againſt himſelf? Can any Trang 
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be more abject, than Minervas re- 
penting ſhe had favd Hercules, who 
is actually now in the Number of the 
Gods, and therefore no ways concern d 
nor reſponſible for the Protection his 
Father here gives Hector? Let even all 
theſe Indignities have not given Satis- 
faction to Madam D. for ſhe' remarks 
with an infinite Subtilty (p. 425.) * That 
there is couch'd here a bitter Satire 
* againſt Hercules. © Minerva, ſays 
„ ſhe, to ſhew that this Hero was not 
ce capable of relieving himſelf out of 
„ ſo many Dangers without her Aﬀſfiſt- 
« ance, makes him demand Relief with 
“ Tears, which is unworthy of a Hero, 
© who ought never to weep when in 
„Danger. After which Madam D. 
proves, by a Paſſage out of Sophocles, 
that Hercules was incapable of this 
Weakneſs : Why then does ſhe thus ag- 
gravate the Impertinence of Minerva 

Tis to juſtify what ſhe ſaid a Page 
above, (2. 424.) That the Diſcourſe 
of this Goddeſs againſt Jupiter proves 
vat Paſſion can do againſt even Wil- 
dom itſelf.” What! can Paſſion pre- 
vail over Divine Wiſdom ? And when 
it acts only with human Wiſdom, what 
is the Office or Excellence of this Vir- 
tue, but the over-ruling the Paſ- 
ſions 2 
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ſions: What is Wiſdon, ſays Mr. B. 


but an Equality of Soul that nothing 
can diſturb?” Ir is ſaid in Telemac hus, 
That tis not poſſible for Paſſion to 
* diſplace Wiſdom.” And indeed this 
Maxim is ſo obvious and natural, that 
if we ſearch narrowly, we ſhall even 
find it in ſome Part or other of Madam 
D. s own Remarks; and in Effect I met 


D. chat ſhe wou d no longer excuſe the 
Gods, nor even the Heroes of Homer, 
the Inequality of their Characters, oc- 


caſioned by their Paſſions; ſince in good 
Poetry, Paſſion is {till ſubordinate to the 
Character: It ought never to appear in 


aà Perſon but upon ſuch ſignal Occaſi- 
ons, that the Reader may immediately 


perceive not only the Probability, but 
even the Neceſſity of this Exception. 


So that Paſſion ſhould only corroborate 
and ſtrengthen the Character, inſtead 


of deſtroying it. If we give Paſſions 
to Wiſdom, which ought never to be 


done but with great Skill and Art, they 
ought to animate it the more co Juſtice, 


and 
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and give it, according totheNature of the 
Difficulty and Obſtacle it has to encoun- 
ter, either Strength or Patience. But who 

can ever imagine they can ſo far agree, 
as to make Wiſdom become Madneſs, 

when Horace, ſpeaking of a poetical 
Perſon, ſays, he ſhould be the ſame 
from firſt to laſt, and not be inconſiſtent 
with himſelf > | 


——Servetur ad imum, ona. 
- Rualis ab incepto proceſſerit & ſibi conſtet. 
Does he pretend that this Precept 'of 
his was juſt and proper only in a calm 
and peaceable Situation of Affairs, but 
that the very firſt Oppoſition ſhould 
give him a ſufficient Ground or Reaſon 
for violating it? This Exception would 
entirely deſtroy the Rule; for if a Per- 
ſon remains what he is, no longer than 
while an agreeable or diſagreeable Ob- 
ject preſents itſelf before him, there will 
be no Varicty of Characters, but all 
Men will be alike; the moſt paſſionate 
and violent, as moderate as the mildeſt 
in all indifferent Occaſions. On the 


other Hand, if every Thing is admitted 


in Paſſion, and it may be allow d to au- 
thorize and juſtify all, in all Sorts of 
poetical Perſons; then the Paſſions them- 

: 1 ſelves 
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ſions? ©. What is Wiſdon, ſays Mr. B. 
but an Equality of Soul that nothing 
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scan diſturb?” It is ſaid in Telemac hus, 
That tis not poſſible for Paſſion to 
* diſplace Wiſdom.” And indeed this 
Maxim is ſo obvious and natural, that 
if we ſearch - narrowly ,.,; we ſhall even 
find it in ſome Part or other of Madam 
D.'s own Remarks; and in Effect I mer 
with it upon opening the firſt Volume, 
(p. 407.) In the Goddeſs: of Pru- 


gence, Wiſdom ſhou d over: rule Paf- 
< ſion. She ſhou'd ſtill moderate, and 
keep the laſt in abſolute Subjection. 


On this Occaſion we muſt deſire Madam 


D. that ſhe wou d no longer excuſe the 


Gods, nor even the Heroes of Homer, 


the Inequality of their Characters, oc- 
caſioned by their Paſſions; ſince in good 
Poetry, Paſſion is ſtill ſubordinate to the 


Character: It ought never to appear in 
a Perſon but upon ſuch ſignal Occaſi- 


ons, that the Reader may immediately 


perceive not only the Probability, but 
even the Neceſſity of this Exception. 


So that Paſſion ſnould only corroborate 


and ſtrengthen the Character, inſtead 


of deſtroying it. If we give Paſſions 


to Wiſdom, which ought never to be 

done but with great Skill and Art, they 

ought to animate it the more to] ſee, 
| an 
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and give it, according to theNature of the 
Difficulty and Obſtacle it has to encoun- 
ter, either Strength or Patience. But who 
can ever imagine they can ſo far agree, 
as to make Wiſdom become Madneſs, 
when Horace, ſpeaking of a poctical 
Perſon, ſays, he ſhould be the ſame 
from firſt to laſt, and not be inconſiſtent 
with himſelf > N 


—Servetur ad imum, | 


Nualis ab incepto proceſſerit & ſbi conſtet. 


Does he pretend that this Precept of 


his was juſt and proper only in a calm 
and peaceable Situation of Affairs, but 
that the very firſt Oppoſition ſhould 
give him a ſufficient Ground or Reaſon 
for violating it? This Exception would 
entirely deſtroy the Rule ; for if a Per- 
ſon remains what he is, no longer than 
while an agrecable or diſagreeable Ob- 
je preſents itſelf before him, there will 
be no Variety of Characters, but all 


Men will be alike ; the moſt paſſionate 
and violent, as moderate as the mildeſt _ 


in all indifferent Occaſions. On the 
other Hand, if every 'Thing is admitred 
in Paſſion, and it may be allow'd to au- 


thorize and juſtify all, in all Sorts of 


poetical Perſons; then the Paſſions them- 
; I ſelves 
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felves. will receive no Difference front 
the Character of the Perſons ; and this 
is what exactly happens in Homer He 
only paints according to the Humour 
he finds himſelf in, whether bold, ti- 
morous, or angry; and then applies ir 
all in the ſame Manner to the firſt Per- 
ſon that occurs to his Thought or Ima- 
gination; following herein rather thoſe 
tranſient and extravagant Paſſions he 
then found in himſelf, than in the leaſt 
applying himſelf to Characters which 
require Equality, Propriety, and Unifor- 
mity. We have elſewhere taken a View 
of his Heroes; let us now conſider his 
Deities, particularly Minerva and Mars. 

Minerva in the Iliad is in Effect oppos'd 
to Mars, not as Wiſdom is oppos'd to 
Madneſs or Folly, according to Madam 
P.'s Interpretation, repeated in ſeveral _ 
Places, (3. 512. 537. & al) but only 
as one Madneſs or Folly is oppos'd to 
another. Juno, ſpeaking of Mars to Ju- 
piter, (L 5. p. 225.) fays to him, Fa- 
* ther of the immortal Gods, are not 
you entaged at the Ruins and Deva- 
* ſtations made by the God of War, 
and the great Number of Grecians ſa- 
* crificed to his Rage, without any Rea- 
* fon, and againſt all Juſtice 2 This Fu- 
* ry, this Madman, knows no other 

£3775! 3 Right 
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„ Right but Force. But in the ſame 
B. (p. 233.) Mars thinks he has Reaſon 
to come to Jupiter, and tell him, Great 
Fupiter, tis you are the only Cauſe „ 
„ of all theſe our Debates; for you 5 : 
“ have ſent. into the World a mad and | 
« vicious Daughter, who knows neither 
e Rule nor Juſtice : Every other God 
* obeys you, and we all ſubmit to your 
« Power; tis ſhe alone you careſs and 
* indulge ;_ you neither reſtrain her by | 
'*. Threarnings nor Chaſtiſements, but 
* let her go on, and commit all man- 
ener of Outrages unpuniihed, becauſe 
* ſhe is your own immediate Off-ſpring, 
* and received her Birth from you.“ 
Tis true, Madam D. thinks to weaken 
this Teſtimony of Mars, by alledging, 
(r. 484.) © That rhe moſt outragious, 
* unjuſt, and violent Perſons, often ac- 
« cuſe even the beſt and moſt innocent 
* of Violence and Injuſtice: Mars, 
whom even his own Mothet calls a 
Fury and a Madman, who knows no 
other Right but Force, accuſes Miner 7 
va here of the ſelf. flame Crimes, and 
as knowing neither Law nor Juſtice : 
And this Character is very well pur- 
* ſud and ſullain'd; for what is Folly 
or Madneſs ? Nothing elſe but a 
crooked and peryerted. Rule, which 
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* judges every Thing by Contraries, 


* and wou'd render what is ſtreight 


d Crooked.“ But, in the firſt Place, 


thoſe that are Wicked never accuſe the 


Good, at leaſt in a wiſe and rational 
Poem, but for ſome apparent Reaſon. 


When Narciſſus in Britannicus wou'd a- 


find another Head of Accuſarion- In 


ſperſe Burrhus, he does not fay as Bur- 


rbus ſays of him, 


nn Nommetz moy le perfide, 3 
Qui vous oſe donner ce conſeil P arricide; 


but uſes quite another Turn and Man- 
ner of Expreſſion, 
Burrhus »e penſe pas Seignzur, tout ce 
„„ 
Son adroite vertu mnage ſon credit. 


If Minerva had always endeavour'd 


or taken Pains to counfel and adviſe 


the People, by Propoſals fit to be ad- 
mitted by one Side or other; or if even 
ſhe had only employ'd'the Way of Arms 
upon juſt and honourable Motives, and 
in a Manner ſuitable to her ſacred Cha- 
racter; Mars then durſt not to have 
told her, that ſhe knew neither Law nor 
Juſtice, but would have endeavour'd to 


the 
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the ſecond Place, Madam D. her ſelf 
juſtifies Mars, by the following Re- 
mark, and ſhews us, that tis with 
Reaſon he complains of Jupiters Con- 
duct, with relation to Minerva. Mars, 
“ ſays ſhe, (484.) trears Minerva here 
as a Child of Jupiter, if T may ſo 
« ſay: Under theſe Fables of the Gods, 
„ adds ſhe, Homer paints what we may 
* commonly obſerve: in Mankind, 2. e. 
* hen Diviſions or. Conreſts ariſe in 
Families, ir commonly proceeds from 
* blind Partiality in Parents to their 
* Children, when they give the Prefe- 
* rence to one Child more than ano. 
* ther.” So that, in ſhort, the Allego- 
ry of Minerva, or Divine Wiſdom, is by 
Madam D. changed all of a ſudden in- 
to that of Minerva, a weak Child or 
Fondling, ſpoild by Indulgence. Laſt- 
ly, Madam D. cou'dn't but remember, 
and reflect upon the Likeneſs there is 
between Mars and Minerva, ſince on a 
Paſſage of the 15th Book ſhe obſerves, 
(2. 59% © That Fapiter had not the 
* Power to command his own Chil- 
© dren, ſince Mars and Minerva ſo of- 
* ten contradict and diſobey his Or- 
60 ders.” 37 7 155 70 . 
Tis this Diſobedience in particular 
which deſtroys the Allegory of Minerva, 
13 conſider d 
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conſiderd as the Wiſdom of Jupiter; 
for, laſtly, I ſhou'd not be at all ſur- 
prized if this God, who is himſelf in 
the 7/iad repreſented as ſo wicked and 
unjuſt, had for his Wiſdom a' Goddeſs 
of the very ſame Character: But what 
Jam aſtoniſh'd at, is, that they are al- 
ways at Odds and Variance. She her 
ſelf: ſays, but a little before, Jupiter 
is wanting in Gratitude and Affection 
* for me; he really hates me. And 
indeed, as Jupiter favouts and eſpouſes 
the Cauſe and Intereſt of the Trojans, 
in order to revenge Achilles; and Mi- 
nerva; on the contrary, ſtill favours 
the Greeks; they muſt conſequently 
have almoſt. every Moment perpetual 
Jars upon this Head. In B. 4. (o 129.) 
Jupiter rallies her upon Paris eſcaping 
from Menelaus, at which ſhe is extreme- 
ly piqu d and provok d. (P. 130.) in 
B 8. (p. 64.) Jupiter ſays, You did 
e well to retire, otherwiſe this Thun- 
* der ſhoud' have reveng'd me upon 
«your Infolence.” I muſt iconfeſs, in 
that and another Place of this ſame B. 
Jupiter ſeems to make an Exception in 
Favour of Minerva. In a ſort of Coun- 
eil held by the Gods in the Beginning 
of this Book, Jupiter (p. 34.) ſays to 
em all in ſo many . 
. 5 
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« of you deſcends to the Aſſiſtance of 
either the Greeks or 7rojans, he'll in- 
« cur my Diſpleaſure and Indignation; 
* neither ſhall he return to Olympus, till 
he acts more like a God; or rather, 
“ will caſt him headlong down into 
ce the profound Abyſs of dark Zartarus, 
« into thoſe horrid diſmal ſubterrancous 
«© Caverns of Braſs and Iron, that lie as 
far below the Regions of departed 
Souls, as the Heavens are above the 
Earth; and he ſhall know by this 
* his Puniſhment, how far my Power 
% exceeds that of all the other. Gods, 
% Minerva anſwers to this, That ſhe re- 
_ © ſerved to her ſelf at leaſt the Liberty 
* of giving wholſome Counſel to the 
% Greeks, that ſo they may not all pe- 
* riſh,” Jupiter hereupon 1miling, with 
a gracious Countenance tells her, (p.36.) 
* Be aſſur d, my Child, that what 1 
% have now declar'd does not concern 
* you; I ſhallalways preſerve the Ten- 
* derneſs and Affection of a Father for 
* you.” One wou'd think that by theſe 
Expreſſions, Jupiter permits Minerva in 
particular to aſſiſt the Greet, at leaſt 
ſhe gives her ſelf leave in the ſame B. 
(p. 59 and 60.) and there joining with 
Juno, ſhe's preparing to mix her ſelf a- 
mong them : © When Jupiter, perceiving 
14 a 


1 
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em from the Top of Mount Ida, is 
extremely angry, ſays the Poet, (p, 
* 60.) and immediately hereupon diſ- 
patching the Meſſenger of the immor- 
< tal Powers, the ſwift Jris, with her 
Golden Wings; Go quickly, ſays he, 
to theſe Goddeſſes, make em re- 
* turn immediately; but take Care they 
_ © don't meet me, ſince they are not an e- 
qual Match for me; for I declare to 
em, and ſhall certainly be as good as 
my Word, that T will wound their Hor- 
ſes, and throw them down headlong in 
their Chariot; which J will break to 
FPieces, ſo that the Space of ten Years 
* ſhan't be able to repair the Miſchief 
* and Injuries my Thunder ſhall inflict 
where-ever it alights; and then my 
Daughter ſhall know what it is to re- 
ä fiſt a Father's Will. As for Juno, I 
am not ſo angry with her, it being her 
uſual Manner to oppoſe my Deſigns.” 
Thus the Commands and Threatenings 
in the preceding Diſcourſe did not re- 
gard Minerva, or the divine Wiſdom, 
ſhe not being ſubject to Fate, ſays Ma- 
dam D. (2. p. 414.) tho' ſubject to Thun- 
der. In the Commiſſion ris was about 
to diſeharge herſelf of, to the two God- 
deſſes, there is a Trifle to be remark'd, 
viz. That after having repeated Word 
| for 
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for Word Jupiter's Diſcourſe, Iris, who 

is one of the meaneſt and moſt inferiour 
of the Goddeſſes, and their Meſſenger 
by Profeſſion, addreſſes herſelf ſolely to 
Minerva; and ſpeaking to one of the ſu. 
periour Deities, the immediate Offspring 
of Jupiter, and his divine Wiſdom, ſhe 
calls her in plain Terms, wicked Jade, 
and impudent Bitch, awizry, xvoy aff, 
noble and harmonious Expreſſions, which 
Madam D. has not tranſlated, fearing 
they might, in the French Language, 
loſe ſomerhing of their original Force. 
and Beauty. | 356d 
With reference to Apollo, before we 
examine the Juſtneſs of his Allegory, by 
which we are told we ought to under- 
ſtand the Decrees of God and Fate, the 
Reader will excuſe, if he pleaſes, a ſhort 
Digreſſion upon the Doctrine of Homer 
and Madam D. on this Subject: I dont 
think this can be omitted here; but the 
Readers who don't reliſh that ſort of 
Enquiries, may proceed to the following 
Articles. Homers Ideas, which are ve- 
ry perplex'd and confus'd upon all Sub- 
jucts, are ſtill much more ſo upon this. 
It is impoſſible, on the one Hand, he 
ſhou'd not acknowledge the Priority of 
Fate to his Jupiter, ſince there was a 
Time when he had no Being ; and 180 
after 


— 
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after his Birth, before he became the So. 

vyvereign of Heaven, which according to 
the Teſtimony of Neptune (B. 15.p. 3 57-) 

fell to him by Lot. On the other Hand, 
it appears by ſome Paſſages in the 7/;ad, 
that Jupiter is Maſter and ſovereign Ar- 
birer of the Decrees of Fate, tho' he did 
not make them. He ſays himſelf, in 
the r6th B. (p. 28.) Whar Affliction and 


Grief is it to me, to ſee that cruel Fate 


has condemn'd Sarpedon, the deareſt and 
moſt belov'd of all my Children? Where- 
upon Juno anſwers him: What, will you 
ſnatch from the Jaws of Death, a Mortal 
whom Fate has condemn'd 2 You may 
pleaſe your ſelf herein, but the other 
Gods will never approve of it. Minerva, 
in the 22d B. ( p. 262.) tells him exact- 
ly the ſame Thing, and in the very ſame 
Words, with Reference to Hector. Laſt- 
ly, We find other Paſlages, where the 
Poet himſelf ſpeaks, and makes Jupiter 
the ſole Author of the Fate of Men: 

The Goddeſs, Mother to Achilles, ſays 
* he, (B. 17. p. 83.) took Care to in- 
“form him of his Fate, by diſcovering 
* to him the Decrces of great Jupiter. 
Madam D. deduces Homers Doctrine of 
Fate only from Paſſages of this laſt Sort, 
omitting the other. Jupiter, ſays fhe, 
(3- 432-) is the Author and _— of 
N | 8 
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Fate, and Apollo executes his Orders: 


The Decrees of Jupiter, adds ſhe, con- 


ſtitute the Fate ot Men. 


This being laid down, Madam D. 5 


taking for her Maſter and Guide, upon 
fo difficult and obſtruſe a Subject, a Poet 
from whom ſhe herſelf owns, (Pref. p. 
48.) © We can't deduce any regular 
E: Syſtem of Theology, ſays, that he e- 
« very where eſtablithes humane Liberty 
« and a double Fate ſo neceſſary to re- 
« —— this Liberty with Predeſtina- 
* tion.” And then recalling this Idea, 
or rather thoſe very Words, in (Vo II. 


f. 458.) ſhe ſays, We ſee all along in 


Homer, that he knew this double Fate 
© of Men, which is ſo neceſſary to re- 
„ concile Free will with Predeſtination; 
* of which here follows a very clear and 
* and expreſs Teſtimony. There are 
two Roads for all Men; if they take 
this, ſuch a Thing will happen to them; 
** if they take That, their Lot 0 for- 
* tune will be different.“ | 

But 1ſt. If the Queſtion is concerning 
the Chriſtian Doctrine on this Subject, 
the Word Fate is then forbidden. If by 
the Fare, which diſpoſes of Kingdoms, 
they underſtand the Will, or-Almighty 
Power, of God; we may retain the Opi- 


nion, ſays St. Auguſtin bur we muſt cor- 
rect 
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| ret the Expreſſion T4 QAuæ regna, | fi prop- 


terea quiſquam fato tribuit, quia ipſam dei 
voluntatem, vel poteſtatem fats nomine ap- 
pellat, ſententiam teneat, linguam corri- 
gat. De Civ. 5. 1. But 20%, Upon 
what Grounds does Madam D. affirm, 
that a double Fate, or a double Decree 
of God, is neceſſary to preſerve humane 
Liberty 2 This Propoſition won't be al- 
low'd by the famous School, which 
maintains that God is the firſt Mover 
in all the Actions of Free Creatures, as 
well as thoſe of Neceſſary Agents, but 
making both the one and the other 


ſtill conformable to their different Na. 


tures; his Decree, which is ever Sim- 
ple, is, that the firſt acts freely what he 
makes them do, and the other act ne- 
ceſſarily. Neither will this double De- 
cree be allowed Madam D. in the other 
Syſtem, which is explain'd in ſo clear 
and diſtinct a Manner, by F. Daniel the 


- Jefuit*; for tho' in this Syſtem, God, 


in order to form his Decrees concerning 
all the Circumſtances and Events, in 
which a rational Creature can poſſibly 
be placed, directs himſelf by the Know- 


dad. — 


— MT 


Vids Sylvium in Ih. p. 1. 9.22. Provid. Dei Art. 4. 
O& alios. 2 


u Treatiſe concerning the Efficacy of Grace: 


ledge 
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ledge he hath of conditional future Con- 
tingents, and. particularly of all the 


| Tempers and Difpoſitions of Mind, of 
which that Creature is capable; yet his 
Decrees themſelves only concern ſuch as 


are abſolutely future; becauſe, of the in- 
finite Number of poſſible Things which 
God ſees, he effectually wills only thoſe 


he intends ſhall actually exiſt ; and of 


all the Motives and Inclinations that ean 
determine a free Creature to obey the 


fix d Orders of his Providence, he always 


inſpires them with thoſe only to which 


he knows they will certainly incline. 
On the contrary, if Madam D. under- 


ſtands by Fate the diſſerent Ways that 
lie open to Men; in a Word, all condi- 


tional or poſſible Futurities; then in this 
Senſe a double Fate or Decree is not 
_ ſufficient, but we muſt admit an Infi- 
nity; ſince inſtead of the particular 
Choice a Man makes in every Circum- 


ſtance, he may make an infinite Number 
of others. Bur what moſt ſurprizes me 
here, is, that Madam D. who don't em- 
brace a falſe Syſtem of Fare, bur pre- 
ſerves humane Liberty, ſhou'd make uſe 
in another Place of a ſtrong Expreſſion 
againſt this very Liberty. Homer (B. 
22. p. 250.) relates, That Hector was 


„the only Perſon, who, chain'd and 
| bound 
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bound by his bad Fate and Genius, 


& did not enter the City again with the 
„ other Generals, but remain'd before 

the Gates.“ Hereupon Madam D. 
makes this Remark, (3.544-) © He ex- 
«« preſſes it very well by the Term 
% Bound or Chain d; for Fate impoſes 
« Shackles and Chains upon Men, which 
prevent and hinder their eſcaping their 
« deſtin'd Lot and Fortune.” Bur ſhe'll 
allow me to tell her, that tho' Death 
commonly comes upon Men indepen- 
dantly of their Choice, yet if Men do 


any Action that leads thereto, as Hector 


does upon this Occaſion, the Decree of 
God relating to their Death don't hin- 
der but that thoſe Actions were done 
with a perfect and entire Liberty; and 
it will never be allow'd to ſay. of them, 
that Fate or the Decree of God binds 
or ſuſpends the Liberty of Men, and 


puts Shackles and Chains upon them, 


which prevents their eſcaping their de- 
ſtin'd Lot. This ſhort Illuſtration ſhews 
that the Liberty of Men, as all other 
Truths, is much better maintain'd upon 
true than falſe Principles. 

The Infallibiliry of God's Decrees, 
which is laid down as a certain Princi- 


ple in all Catholick Schools, is oppoſite 


to another Error of Homer and Madam 
D. who 


JW wi 2 1 
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D. who think the Decrees of God may 


be chang d, Homer then knew this 
* Truth, ſays Madam D (3. 422.) that 
© God is the Maſter of Fate, and that 
* he may change it as he pleaſes : And 
“ again, (3.'552.) Homer lays it down 
here as a certain Truth, That Jupiter 
« is, the abſolute Maſter of Fate, and 
* that he can change it, and remove or 
* alter the Time and Hour he has ap- 
pointed. And leaſt we ſliou d think 


that Fate here ſtood only for a general 


and indefinite Term, that did not ex- 
preſsly ſignify the Will and Decrees 
of God, Madam D. takes Care in an- 


other Place to illuſtrate her Thought, 


and confirm her Propofition, in the 3d 
Vol. (p. 445, 446.) where the makes 
this fine Remark; What Homer ſays 
* here of the Orders of Jupiter, that may 
be fore d and alter d, ought to be ex- 
* plaind by the double Decree and 
Fate that Homer own'd,-and of which 
* I have before ſpoke ; and there is 
* nothing herein but what is agreeable 
to ſound Divinity, which teaches us 
that God ſometimes reyokes his own 
* Decrees ; witneſs King Ezekiah, to 
* whom the Prophet Zaiah pronounces 
* Death: Put your Houſe in order, 
ſays he to him, for you ſhall ſurely 

= 9 _ 
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die. This pious King, by his Pray- 
<«'ers- and Tears, cauſes the Sen- 
© tence of Death to be chang'd, and 
obtains a further Grant of fifteen 
Mears of Life, (2oth Chapter of the 
* 2d Book of Kings) Here then we 
find the Decrees of God chang d; for 
„God, who is Maſter of them, re- 
Vvokes them.“ Madam D. who ſome- 
times cites Grotius, might have ſeen that 
this Commentator, agreeably to ſound 
Divinity, explains this Sentence of 
Death only of the natural Diſpoſition 
in which the ſick Perſon was, who 
cou dn t be heal'd but by a particular 
Will of God, or Miracle; for God 
changes and ſuſpends when he pleaſes 
the general Laws of Nature, according 
to which Fzekiah muſt have died. 
Therefore the Denunciation which the 
Prophet makes to the ſick Prince, only 
imports what ought to have happen'd 
in the ordinary Courſe of ſecond Cauſes; 
and the Promiſe he afterwards makes of 
fifteen Years of longer Life, expreſſes 
the Decree of God, which was to grant 
this fifreen Years to Ezekiah, in Conſe- 
quence of his Prayers and Tears, which 
he foreſaw or preordain d. Tis by 
much the ſame Principles that Divines 
intreprer all the Paſſages of 9 | 
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that have any Reſemblance or Affinity 


to this, becauſe they know that the im- 


mutable Will of God is a Principle of 
Faith. Reſponſio D. Th. ad fidem perti- 


nens eſt, voluntatem Dei eſſe immutabilem 


(Sylv, in Th. p. 1. Qu. 19. Art. 7. 


Madam D. don't rectify her Opinion 
of the Decrees of God being fore d or 
alter'd, by ſaying that God, who is 


Maſter of them, revokes them; for firſt, 


there is a palpable Contradiction be- 
teen the Decrees of God being forcd, 
and God being Maſter of his Decrees; 
the Decrees of God being forc d is a very 
falſe and vicious Expreſſion, to ſay no- 
thing worſe ; That God being Maſter of 
his Decrees, is alſo an improper Expreſ; 
ſion; for tho he is Maſter ſo far as they 
flow freely and voluntarily from him, 
yet this Term implies an Idea of Change 
and Variation, that, is inconſiſtent with 
his divine Perfections: But we ſay very 
properly, that he is abſolutely Maſter 
and Governour of che World, and all the 
Changes that happen therein; becauſe 
it is God, who by the immutable De- 
crees, of which he is the Author, has 
regulated and appointed. all thoſe Muta- 
tions ang mee, ods 
Further, Madam D. ſeems not fix d in 
her Opinion, that it is God himſelf who 
K re vokes 
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- reyokes his Decrees: There are ſeveral 
+ Paſſages in her Remarks, where ſhe 
ſeems to think thoſe Decrees may be 
fored by Men. Notwithſtanding what 

ſhe fays, Vol. 2. p. 413. That the De- 

e crees of Fate, which never yield to 
“Force, yet ſometimes do to Mildneſs 

 * 2nd Goodneſs.” Which is falſe: 1 
find; Vol. 3. p. 431. That bold and 
« brave Men force Fate to change, and 

* declare in their Favour;” which is yet 
more falfe. M. D. has found the Way to 
contradict herſelf twice, without ſpeaking 
Truth in either of rhe Times. LZa/tly, 
In Homer himſelf, Apollo, who repre- 

* ſents Fare, (2. 392.) who is the ſame as 
Fate, (3. 542.) and whom therefore we 
ougght to believe in What he ſays, ſpeaks 
thus to Axcas (B. 17. p. 78.) Anka 

* ſays he, How will you ſave your 

% City againſt the Decrees of Japite: 

„ himſelf? As T have feen upon former 

% Occaſions, Men, who, confiding in 

„ their Strength and Courage, and the 
Number of their Troops incapable of 
. Fear, have forc'd even the Fates them- 

« felves, Oh! you'll loſe proud 7/zun, 

«© jn ſpite of the Decrees of Heaven; 


(| for doubt e wou d much ra- 
1 ther give you the Victory than the 
wy #© Greeks: But you withdraw and de- 
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« prive your ſelves of his good Will by 
« your Flight.” Madam D. who lays ſo 


great Streſs upon Jupiter, as the ſove- 


reign Maſter and Diſpoſer of his De- 


crees, falls here into à quite different 


ſort of Admiration; and fays, upon Oc- 


caſion of this Diſcourſe of polo, Here 


«© js one of the moſt beautiful and 
„ ſtrongeſt Paſſages in all Homer, and 
= one of thoſe that has ſuffer d moſt 
« in our Tranſlations; yet it is not ob- 
i ſcure, and Apollo ſpeaks there with a 
4 Clearneſs and Eloquence worthy of ſuch 
* a Deity. What can be imagind more 
* ſtrong, or more capable to animate 
Troops, than to tell them T have ſeen 


“Armies obtain Victory by their Va- 


“Jour and Courage, even againſt the 
„ Decrees of Fate; and you, to whom 


Fate is favourable, and for whom 7. 


« piter himſelf fights, you loſe by your 
« Cowardice all thoſe Advantages. I 
« don't think that an humane Mind can 
% foar higher; and this is one of thoſe 
_ © ſublime Paſlages which Demoſthencs 


< ſtudied in Homer, and knew ſo well 
* ro imitate (3. 44. ). After this Ho. 
mer has no longer Right to tell us ex- 


preſsly, for which Madam P. commends 


him, (Vol 3. p. 527.) That it is not 


© their Valour that ſaves Men, and 
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that tis God alone that gives Victory 


das pleaſes him; ſince Apollo here al. 


4 ſures us, that there are Armies, who, 
I ſolely. confiding in the Courage and 
* Number of their Troops, have forc'd 
the Decrees of Jupiter, and even gain d 
_ © the. Victory in ſpight of him.” And 
was it not very. juſt to pronounce this: 
impious Speech the greateſt Effort or 
higheſt Flight of an humane Mind? 
But to make all reaſonable Allowances, 
ll eaſily forgive the Expreſſion that is- 
found in Homer, (B. 17. p. 77, 78.) 
They are upon the Point of obtaining 
** by their Valour and Courage the 
Glory of the Battle, even againſt the 
Decrees of Jupiter himſelf, if in this 
< Moment, Sc. Provided the thing 
don't happen, as indeed here it dont, 
this manner of Speaking may ſhew us 
that Men very often may ſeem upon the 
Point of accompliſhing what yet they 
neyet can actually perform or execute 
againſt the Decrees of Heaven. I wou'd 
not even condemn the Word Fate, usd 
only as a Poetical Term, with this Re- 
ſtriction, that if by Fate is meant the 
Decrees of God, then its Sentences and 
Determinations ought to be irre vokable; 
as in this Senſe we find it often occurs, 
eyen in the Pagan Poets themſelves. If 
| on 
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on the contrary, it only ſignifies the Se- 
ries of natural Events, conſiderd rather 
as the Effects of the ordinary Courſe of 
ſecond Cauſes, than Objects of the par- 
ticular Will of God; then a Poet, in this 
Senſe of the Word, may be allow 'd to 
ſay, That a good or vertuous Man for- 
ces or conquers Fate: He forces it by 
making Things ſucceed, which another 
cou'd not bring about ; he conquers it, 
by oppoſing Conſtancy and Patience, to 
Adverſities and Dangers; but he does 
both in Conſequence of the Decrees of 
God, who gives him the Power, and who 
can even make him triumph in an ex- 
traordinary and miraculous Manner o- 
ver all the Obſtacles and Oppoſitions he 
can meet with, either from viſible or in- 
viſible Powers. Let us now proceed to 
the allegorical Explication of Apollo. 
Me have ſeen, according to Madam P, 
That Apollo repreſents Fate:“ I read 
in other Remarks, as in (Vol. 2. þ 609 
„That Minerva being only the Wiſ⸗ 
* dom and Underſtanding of Jupiter, 
se *tis ſhe who always preſides over the 
* Counſels of his Providence; that con- 
* ſequently ſhe's conſider d as bringing 
& all Things to the fatal Period and 
«© Term which is allotted them.“ I flad 
in the ſame Volume, ( p. 392.) That 
& 8 K 3 | 5 Miner va, 
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Minerva, i. e. the eternal Wiſdom or 
% Providence, has dictated the Laws 


that Fate is oblig d to follow, and 


+ obey.” A Reflection which Madam 


D. makes, upon Occaſion of a Paſſage 


in B. 7. p. 3. Where Minerva, repreſent- 


ing Providence, follows a Council which 
Apollo repreſenting Fate, had dictated to 


her. However it is, by a ſort of Com- 
bination I don't underſtand, that Miner- 
va in the Iliad protect ing the Greeks, is 
always oppoſite to 4polo, who protects 


the 7rojans : i. e. the Wiſdom and Pro- 


vidence of God is always oppoſite to 


the Fate of Men, of which yet tis the 
Author, in Madam D's Syſtem, 3.432. 


F 41 find again, in the 21ſt B (p- 237.) 
that Neptune, who eſpous'd the Quarrel 


ok the Greeks, propoſes a Duel to Spollo, 


who favour d the 7rojans. Apollo refuſes 
it, telling him, Neptune, you might 
*© think me very fooliſh, if I enter d the 


„ Liſts with you upon the Account of 


% miſerable Mortals.” An Anſwer that 
condemns all the other Deities for Folly 


who fought upon this very Account, in 


the ſame B. 21. which indeed is only the 


Triumph of Madneſs, Folly and Extrava- 


gance. Madam P. obſerves hereupon (p. 
88.539. That Apollo being che fame 
with Fate, and the Ruin of the 7rojaus | 
C being 
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ing concluded and determin'd, this 
God can no longer delay it; and 
* that therefore he ought not to fight 
Neptune. But firft, the Allegory is 
ſpoil d or maim d, with Reference to 
Neptune, whoſe Theological Relation to 
Apollo ſhe don't give us. Secondly, 
_ tho' the Ruin of the Trojaus was deter- 
min'd, yet they will defend rhemfelves 
a long Time, nor. is even their Town 
taken within the whole Compaſs of the 
Poem; and Apollo himſelf will yet a- 
gain come to the Succour and Aſſiſtance 
of Hector, in the following Book. Laſt - 
Iy, if Apollo, the Patron of the Trojauc, 
cou'd no longer defend them, this was 
then an allegorical Reaſon to make hint 
be conquer d by Neptune. Tis the ſame 
in a Paſlage in B. 5. (p. 202.) where 
Apollo complains that Diomedes had at- 
tack d him; Madam D. hereupon makes 
this Remark (r. 464.) from Haſtauhius, 
vix· to deſire us to reflect upon and 
admire the Decorum Homer obſerves 
“ here; he gives no Advantage to Dio- 
niedes over Apollo, that he may'nt re- 

late incredible Things, and which e- 
ven Allegory itſelf could not juſtify: 
„He wounds Venus and Mars; for tis 
«© poſlible, in the moral Senſe and Mean- 
s ing of chis Fable, ro conquer and ſur- 
K 4 mount 
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1 mount the unreaſonable Paſſions re- 


* 'preſented by thoſe two Deities ; but 
tis not poſſible to conquer Apollo, 


„ whether we underſtand by him Fate 


or the Sun.” And it is equally impoſ- 
ſible to conquer Mars and Venus, conſider- 
ed as Planets, yet they are here con- 
quer d by Diomedes; for if we conſider 
Apollo as the Fate of the Trojaus, whoſe 
Protector he is, it was very natural, al- 
legorically ſpeaking, for Diomedes to 
conquer, or at leaſt ſhake the Fare of 
the Trojans, and prepare their Ruin. 
Laſtly, if the particular Fate of Diome- 
res was meant here, as it would ſeem 
Euſlathius and Madam D. beliey'd, tis 
only himſelf then who ſhould have been 
conquer d by it; and if it was not pro- 
per, nor according to Decorum, that 
Diomedes ſhould have the Advantage o- 
ver Apollo, it was every way ſo that 
Apollo ſhould have it over him. But 


nothing is ſo pleaſant as theſe allego- 


rica] Interpretations of Eaſtathius upon 
Things, which Homer never dream d nor 
thought of. We ſhall produce elſe- 
where yet more remarkable Examples; 
let us now proceed to the Moral Al- 
legories. n eee 8 
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1 © Of the Moral Allegories. 


XX / E have examin'd, in the prece- 
VVV ding Section, the Manner in 
which Homer makes Minerva act, with 
Reference to Jupiter, and the other Dei- 
ties; becauſe in this View and Relation 
the Allegoriſt can only conſider her, as 
repreſenting Divine Wiſdom. In the 
Deſign we have now in Hand, to exa- 
mine her, as repreſenting humane Wiſ⸗ 
dom, or the Virtue of Prudence, we 
ſhall follow her in the Intercourſe and 
Communications ſhe has with Men; not 
but that in ſome of theſe Communica- 
tions, Madam D. ſtill terms her divine 
Wiſdom ; bur then jn others of che ſame 
Kind, ſhe terms her alſo humane Pru- 
| dence.” We ſhall here join both Senſes 
rogether, to 15014 phrhags a too nice, 
but certainly an uſeleſs Diſtinction. 
The Counſels and Succours given to 
Men by Minerva, are mention d epiſo- 
dically in the Jliad; both the one and 
the other ſhou'd only have been given 
in juſt Enterprizes, undertaken by the 
| TORT Command, 
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5 Command, or with the Conſent of the 
Gods, either tacit or expreſs d. Ma- 
dam D. deduces this Principle from Ho- 
mer himſelf; for in a Paſſage of B. 11. 
(p. 186.) The Poet ſays, that Uzo- 
V medes ſaw a Chariot, in which was 
& two of the moſt valiant Soldiers on 
e thes Brink of the Helleſpont, both 
Sons of Merops, of the City of Per- 
* cop, the moſt excellent Augur of his 
„ ITime, and who foreſeeing the Mis- 
fortune with which he was threaten d, 
+ forbid his Sons to- go to this fatal 
„% War; but carried by their Fate, which 
* hurried them on to their Deſtruction, 
they deſpiſe his Orders, and ſtole 
„ from his Houſe. Diomedes attacks 
* them, kills them, and takes their 
Arms.“ Madam D. obſerves hereup- 
on, (2. 508.) © That Homer, always . 
„ ligent and induſtrious to inſtil the 
“ Principles of Morality and good Life, 
© teaches us hereby, that Diſobedience 
of Children to the Orders and Com- 
* mands of their Parents, is always 
fatal: Yet in the ſame 11th B. (p. 
4 210.) Neſtor relates, that going to 
“flight the Eleaus, his Father check'd his 
Eagerneſs, and told him he was too 
| young, and too much a Novice in 


the Art of War; and ſhur up his Cha- 


i 
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riot and Horſes: But all theſe Pre- 
cautions, lays Neſtor, were in vain; 
and I ſtole away, and came on Foot 
in the midſt of our Cavalry, for Mi- 
* xerva her ſelf animated and led me 
on.“ Here now Minerva is favouring 
Diſobedience to Parents; we ſhall alſo 
ſee her favour Contempt of Religion, 
and Diſobedience to the Commands of 
the Gods, and what is yet ſtranger, e- 
ven to her own Orders: To excite Dio- 
medes to fight, ſhe propoſes to him the 
Example of Tydeus, the Father of this 

neon and tells him in expreſs Words, 
. 5. Þ.129 ) © Tho I had forbid * 
** to light againſt the Thebaus, and to 
* inſult them with that bold and fierce 
Air that was ſo natural to him, and 
_ © commanded: him to fit dowr at Ta- 
* ble with them, and only talk mildly 
* and peaccably to them; my Com- 
* mands and Prohibitions not being a- 
*{© ble to reſttain within Bounds his un- 
« daunted Courage, he challeng'd thoſe 
** proud Deſcendants of Cadmus, and 
conquer d them all without any Trou- 
* ble or Difficulry ; for I lent him my 
* Aſſiſtance. If one ſhou'd find in a 
Modern ſuch a Contradiction in Morals 
and Reaſoning, as this, twould be ſaid: 
he had not ſo much as reviewed his 
— Veriess 
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Verſes; and certainly Homer ſeems ne- 


ver to have reviewed his, in order to 
correct them. But let us proceed to 
what we find in the 7/iad itſelf, and be- 
gin with the Hero: Achilles, according 
to Horace, is paſſionate and unrea- 
ſonable, brutiſh and foolith ; and tis. 
Minerva who protects and condudts 


him: It is very congruous and agree- 


able to Homers Idea; for here's a vici- 
ous Man guided and govern d by a 
more vicious Goddeſs: But what be- 


comes of the Allegory which the Com- 


mentators wou d have underſtood in the 
advantageous Senſe?Tis no Shame, 
5 ſays Madam P. (3. 513.) ſpeaking 
„ of ueas flying before Achilles, to 

© fly before a Hero whom Wiſdom her 
* ſelf conducts.” When one thinks 
that this Hero is Achilles, we are not 
much affected with the Maxim.  Laſt- 
ly, when we only conſider Minerva as a 
warlike Deity, tis ſhameful for Axeas to 
fly before her; according to Madam 
D. (2. 512. 437.) Ajax and Menelaus 
appear d great, becauſe they did'nr fly 
before Apollo, nor even Jupiter himſelf, 


till after engaging them. 


But after all, what ſort of Sucdoure | 
did Minerva give Achilles? She uſes the 
meanelt and baſeſt Fraud to make Hector 

4 fall 
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fall into the Hands of his Enemy, by 
perſwading him, under the Form of 
Deiphobus, that ſhe will aſſiſt him in the 
Fight. Such a Conduct is not worthy 
of the divine Wiſdom, nor even of hu. 
mane Prudence. Prudence ſometimes 
takes Advantage of the Faults of Ad- 
verſaries, and it even deceives them by 
feign'd and counterfeit Steps and Mar- 
ches, of the Meaning and Interpretation 
of which it is always Maſter; but al- 
ways avoids Falſhood and Lying, and 
eſpecially Treachery, under Pretence of 

Protectiagn or Friendſhip. I refer to 
another Place, making Remarks upon 
the unjuſt Inequality which the Aſſiſt- 
ance of Minerva afterwards makes in 
the Fight between Achilles and Hector; 
but tis proper here to remark how MH. 
nerva ſupports Diomedes at the Games 
in the 23d B. Apollo had taken Dio- 
* medes Whip from him, and Minerva 
4 perceiving this Trick of Apollo, (theſe 
are the Words of the Tranſlation, p. 3 1 1.) 
_ © runs ſwiftly towards Diomedes, gives 
* him a Whip, and inſpires his Horſes 


„ with new Strength and Vigour : Not 


« content with this Favour,. ſhe carries 
« her Indignationagainſt Eumelus yet fur- 
* ther ; ſhe joins him, breaks the Axle- 
Free of his Chariot, the Horſes 13 
| | . On, : 
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< off, the Chariot is overturn d, and the 
* Son of Aametus falls under the Wheels, 
and is wounded in his Face and Arms.” 
Whick of theſe two Frauds or Tricks, 
that of Apollo, or that of Minerva, ſeems 
the wiſeſt? Madam D. fays here, (Vol. 
3. 579.) © That Homer feigns that Mi- 
- *© xerva came to Diomedes Aſſiſtance, 
& becauſe this Hero had the Prudence 
& to provide himſelf with two Whips.” 
A Particular indeed worthy of the Al- 
legory of Minerva! But what Ex plica- 
tion will they give to the broken Axle - 
Tree? Does this Circumſtancy, inform 
us, that it is becoming the Prudence of a 
Man who is to diſpute with another the 
Prize in a Race, to cauſe the Axle- Tree 
of his Competitor to be ſecretly broke, as 
Pelops did to Oenomaus? Madam D. her 
ſelf tells us, that this Prudence cou'd 
only have been look'd upon as a Trick 
and Cheat; and that before he had re- 
ceiv'd the Prize, he ſhou'd firſt have 
purg'd himſelf by Oath of all Fraud 
| and Deceit. In ſhort, ſhe gives this Judg- 
== | ment againſt the Games in the ,Encids 
=: compard with thoſe of the 7/iad, (3. 
589. ) © That the Race of Niſus and C. 
rialus ſeem to me far inferior to 
© that of Ajax and Ulyſſes; and that 
what Niſus did in Favour of his Friend, 
* Was 
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<«< was even an Injuſtice that deſerwd 
4e Puniſhment.” What muſt we then do 
with Minerva? - 
But the blackeſt Paſſage ring to 
5 Minerva, is, when ſhe is ſent by Jupiter 
at the Inſtigation of Juno, the goes 
and excites Paydarus in B. 4. to let fly 
an Arrow againſt Menelaus, which breaks 
the Alliance that had been ſworn be- 
tween the Greeks and the Trojans; The 
only Action in the whole 7/iad, where 
Wikdom Ro d ove been baſs and moſt 
roperly employ'd, was, on the contra-- 
— 10 N made and concluded that 
Alliance, by Virtue of which Helen 
ſhou'd have been reſtor d to her Hus- 
band, and a War ſo fatal to both Sides 
terminated and concluded. Taſſo had 
an Idea reſembling this of Homer, (Cant. 
7. St. 99.) but he ſuppoſes, according to 
his uſual good Senſe, that it was a De- 
vil, in the Shape of Florinda, that wou d 
have excited Oradin to let fly an Ar- 
row. at Count Raymond, which might 
break the Alliance they had before ſti- 
pulated and ſwore to; for, as I have 
already obſery d, we can borrow no- 
thing from Humer without altering or 
changing it; and it is only to g mali - 
cious and ſeducing Fiend the Function 
and Office is e which is here ſo 
| abſurdly 
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abſurdly aſſign d to the Goddeſs of Wil- 
dom. Madam D. her ſelf could not a- 
void giving Minerva Sollicitations, 
with Reference to Pandarus, the Name 
of Temptation. Homer, fays ſhe, calls 
him fooliſh, (r. 412.) © Becauſe he was 
about to commit an Action manifeſtly 
** Unjuſt and Impious; and that if he 
& had the leaſt Senſe, he wou'd have 
* reſiſted all Temptations to it Bur 
God, or the divine Wiſdom, is incapa- 
ble of tempting to Evil, nor does he e- 
ver tempt any Man, Deus intentator ma- 
orum eſt, ipſe autem neminem tentat. Jac. 
r.13. Vet it is upon this very Temp- 
. tation Madam D. propoſes this Queſtion 
ro her ſelf, (I. 409.) © Wherefore does 
« Homer ſo order it, that even Minerva 
_ © goes to excite Pandarus to ſo unjuſt 
«© an Action as what he's here about to 
* commit, viz. The Violation of ſo ſa- 
< cred an Alliance by an Act of Hoſtili- 
« ty?” And inſtead of anſwering, as 
upon Occaſion of the infamous Exchange 
and Traffic k of Towns, Jupiter and Juno 
mutually deliver one another, that un- 
der the Perſons of Deities, Homer re- 
preſents wicked Princes, (1. 408.) or ra- 
ther inſtead of remarking into what an 
Abyſs of Impiety and Extravagance Pa- 
ganiſm had ſunk che Minds of Men, and 
. | | Pax- 


La 
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patticularly chat of Floner's, Madant 
D. anſwers, (1. 40g.) That tis 
* to make us underſtand that Wiſdom 


ftance, what the Creature is capable 

of, by its own Malice and Wickedneſs 
which he wiſely permits; when he judg- 
es it proper, he forms 4 Decree” ko 

draw Good from the Evil it commits by 
its own Will, and ſole and proper Fault: 

*Peccata mala ſunt, ideoque'a Deo provider? 

non poſſunt, preevidet wr & previſa or- 
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 dinat ad bonum. But Madam D. is the 


only Perſon, who dares ſpeak thus: 
Providence puſhes the Wicked on to 
c act Evil” She has, perhaps, heard 
it ſaid, that, according to ſome Divines 
whoſe Opinions I cant follow, God pre- 
determines free Cauſes to that which 
is phyſical or material in bad Acti- 
ons. But even, according to tchoſe Di- 
vines, he never pre · determines nor puſh- 


es them on to what is bad or immoral 
in thoſe Actions, that can give them the 


Name of Evil. Laſtly, ing it 
true, as it is certainly falſe, that Provi- 
dence puſhes on bad Men to act Evil; is 


this a Doctrine or Morality ſuitable to a 
Poem, or Commentary upon a Poem? 
Madam D. ſays, in one Place of her B. 
(1. 519.) © 1 am afraid that many, in 
< reading this Work, and finding it far 
„ above my Strength, will be apt to re- 


« fer me back to my Spindle and Di- 
<« ſtaff. She has certainly done Homer 
eater Honour than he deſerv d: But 
e pou have much better thewn her 
Modeſty, in abſtaining from touching 
upon Subjects which are even diſſicult in 


Theology, to which they peculiarly be- 


long, and which can't be treated inci- 
dentally or occaſionally, nor in fanciful 


Remarks wrote upon a Pagan Poet, who 


had neither any Syſtem in his Mind, 


nor 


* 
7 
3 
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nor Cleatneſs ot Exactneſs in his Dil: 
coutfes and Reafonings. 
But to leave Theology : Madam 5. 


has made me here Wend, againſt my 
Inelination, what Difference there is be- 
tween Homers Minerva, and that which _ 
inſtructs and guides the modern Tele. 
machur. And notwithſtanding that Ne- 


glect, or Oblivion of Allegories, with 
which F. B. reproaches us; In which of 
the two Poems, in the Allegory of Miner- 
da, either conſiderd as divine Wiſdom 


or humane Prudence, is the Character 


better repreſented, ſupported and ſuf- 
tain'd throughout ? To judge of the 


two poetical Perſons, we need only ap- 


ply a very ſenſible Criterion and Rule 


that Montaigne propoſes to judge of rwo 
Hiſtorical Perſons ; viz, by placing the 
one in the Room of the other; and then 


conſulting the Manner how each of em, 


when thus exchang'd, wou'd have fill d 


the other's Place. Tis by this Rule he 
judges Socrates à greater Perſon than 4- 
lexander; becauſe the Philoſopher cou'd 


have much better ſuſtain d and diſcharg- 


ed the Station and Character of tie 
Prince, than the Prince that of the Phi- 
loſopher. What Honour wou d be done 
the Thad if we cou d transfer thither the 


Counſels and Examples of W iſdom, 


* * 
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Goodneſs, and even Valour itſelf; which 
Mirerva, in 7 elkmaclus, exhibits. there: 
On the contrary, imagine that aſter 
all ſhe had ſaid and done, to inſpire the 


young Prince with ſo juſt and happy a 


Conduct, equally beneficial and advanta- 
geous to himſelf as to his Subjects, ſhe had 
inſerted a ſeditious Complaint and Ac- 
cuſation againſt Jupiter, or ſome black 
Inſtigation for breaking the Alliance 
they . ſworn to, as in the 8th and 
N B. of the Iliad; is there any Rea- 
der who wou'd'nr look upon. ſuch ſort 
of Paſſages, as inſerted on. Purpoſe by 
ſome invdious Perſon, to 2 a Re- 

proach upon the Poem of 7 elemachus ? 
Whence comes it then, that in Homer 


they don't ſhock. or offend his Friends 


and Admirers ? Tis becauſe: theſe Ex- 


travagancies and Impieties are plac'd in 


the Iliad, as in their true Element and 
Centre; hal that, to make uſe. of an 
Expreſſion of Madam D. all there, is of 
the ſame Make and Contexture. What 
Difference alſo is there between the Re- 


ſpect Minerva gains herſelf in Telema- 


ehus, from the unworthy Manner ſhes 
treated in the Z/zad'2 Is there any 
Thing ſo noble, as the Perplexity and 
Confuſion of Calypſo upon the Sight of 
One; under whoſc Name and Appear- 
| ance- 


* — * * 
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ance Minerva conceal'd her ſelf? Ca- 
© Hypo; tho her ſelf a Goddeſs, is trou- 
* bled and perplex d upon the Sight of 
„ this ſeemingly ſimple! and obſcure » 
„Man, who appears only a Perſon 
om of inferior or middle Rank and Con-. : 
dition, and who yet, ſays ſhe, being 
4 viewed nearer, ſhew'd ſomething in 
* him divine, and beyond à mortal 
State and Condition. Can any 
Thing be more ſublime; ot more pro- 
per to poſſeſs the inmoſt Receſſes of th 
Mind with a certain Awe and Venera- 
tion, with which we are charm'd, than 
the Inſpiration of the Prieſt of Jupiter 
in the Temple of Salentum; who, having 
before him Mentor and Telemachus, thus 
ſpeaks to him in abrupt Words and Sen- 
tences: O elemachus / thy Labouts 
„ ſurpaſs thoſe of thy Father; the fierce. 
„Enemy groans in the Duſt under the 
* Weight of thy Sword; the Gates of 
„ Braſs, and the inacceſſable Ramparts 
64 fall at thy Feet. Oh, great Goddeſs}. 
& how his Father — Oh, young Mank 
< you will at laſt fee:-—— At this, 
© Sentence; the Words die in is 
« Mouth, and he remains, as it were 
„ by Force, in Silence, full of Aſto-— 
* niſhment: All the People are ſtruck 
* ith Fear; Idomeneus trembling,” Te- 
ak L 3 * lemachus. 


* 
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&*  Jemachus ſurpriz'd, Mentor is the on- 

*.ly-one whom the Divine Spirit did'nr 

* thock nor aſtoniſh.” Indeed when 

one has once taſted ſuch ſort of Images, 

we can no longer ſuffer thoſe of Jupi - 

ter, ready to revenge himſelf with 

Thunder and Lightning upon the Inſo- 

lence of Minerva, that wicked and im- 

a Bad: no, ] 

A Fact we ought not to diſſemble, 
whether it diminiſh or increaſe. the 

Blame due to Homer on this Occaſion, 

is, that it does not appear throughout 
the Miad, that he ever had the leaſt In- 

tention to make Minerva be look d upon 

as the Wiſdom of Jupiter, or even ſo 
much as to have her paſs for a wiſe 

_ Goddeſs. Homer undoubtedly was ve- 

ty capable to repreſent Minerva in the 

Perſon of Wiſdom, and yet under this 

Character make her take an infinite 

| Number of falſe Steps: But the Truth 

= = is, that he never once thought to give 

= it her; and indeed Homer, Who is 

| | very liberal of his honorary Epithets, 
Who terms Priam equal in Wiſdom to 

the Gods themſelves, when he refuſes 

in B. 7. p. 24. to fave his City, by re- 

ſtoring Flelen to the Greeks, the ſame 
Homer never ſo much as once dream d 
ef. giving che Epithet of Wiſe to i- 

r F ' merva; 


{ 
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 werva; neither is the ſo call'd, fave only 
in Madam D.'s Remarks: But he did'nt 
forget to call her Aaoooo0s, populorum 
cancitatrix, one who put the People in 
Commotion, and ſet them together by 
the Ears; an Epithet he gives the God 
Mars, + and the Goddeſs Diſcord; + and, 
according to the Taſte that Hamer had 
for Confuſion and Slaughter, he thought 
hereby far more to raiſe the Character 
of Minerva, than if he had endow d her 
with all the Vertues. 3 

The Battles of Diomedes agaimſt Fe- 
vu, and againſt Mars, enter alſo, hy 
Madam D. s Syſtem, into the Number 
of moral Allegories. Diomedes, ſays 
ße, (2. 464.) wounds Venus and 
_ * Mars, becauſe tis poſſible to ſubdue 

* unreaſonable Paſſions. repreſented by 
s thoſe two Divinities Venus undoubr- 
edly ſigniſies carnal Pleaſure; Mars 
_ © repreſents Folly in general, and 
more particularly thoſe Injuſtices and 
Violences whence Wars and Battles 
« ariſe:” Tis ſtil Madam D. who 
ſpeaks, (3. 537.) With Reference to 

| Mars, I ſay, firſt, that tis to do him an 
Injury to believe him more wicked than 
any other Deities of the /zad. Tis 


* 
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only among the Cominentators upon Ho- 


mer, that we find thoſe ſpecious Diſtine- 


tions of benevolent or malicious Dej- 
ties, good and bad Spirits and Ge- 


nius s; in him, from Jupiter to the in- 
fernal Furies, hey breathe all norhin ws 


but Folly and” perfect Injuſtice. M 

have prod'd this elſewhete with reſpect 
to Fapiter, and we have now done it 
as to Miner da. In the ſecond Place, tis 


"Ditmedes here that is made the Actor A- 


gainſt Mars; I dont ſee in him the Cha- 
rater of a Man fo contrary and opp6- 
ſite to the Confuſions and Diforders of 
War, fince, on the contrary, he is only 
the moſt terrible and inexorable Warrior 
in the whole Tliad. Thirdly, what mo- 
ral Honour do Diomedes Actions and 
Engagements againſt Mars do' "him 2 
fince he therein contends with Asolo, 

and even Jupiter | himſelf, whom he op- 

poſes and reſiſts in B. 8. wich a Bold- 
nefs, on which Madam P. makes great 
Encomiums; which ſhall be examin d 
in tlieir place. And indeed, it appears ; 
that Homer intended to repreſent, in the 
Character of Pioniedes, only a paſſio- 


nate, furious Man, another Capaneus, * 


who neither fears Gods nor Men, an 
who thereby drew down upon him 


felf che Once of Heaven, with 


which 
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hich he is very plainly threaten d. 


Tis theſe Threatuings eſpecially, and 


their Execution happening afterwards, in 
Homer's Syſtem, that entirely ruins the 
whole Allegory of the Purſuit and Attack 
of Vice, over which the Victory in a mo- 
ral poet ſhould always be attended with a 
ſure and ample Recompence. Yea, further, 


all the Diſcourſes we meet with in the 


1liad upon Occaſion of the Battles of 
Diomedes with Mars and Venus, tend to 


condemn his Actions; and Homer ſeems 

far from cenſuring or condemning ſo ma- 
ny Injuſtices and Violences as are com- 
mitted in his Poem, fo clearly, as he 


appears to diſapprove the Conduct of 
Diomeges. Venus having gone to com- 
plain to her Mother Dzone of the Wound 
the had received, Dione (B. 5. f. 196.) 
tells her for her Encouragement and 
Conſolation, tc You aren't the only one a- 


* mong the Immortals, whom the ſacrile- 


giqus Boldneſs of Men dare to attack. 
Hereupon ſhe makes an Enumeration of 


all the Gods who had been wounded by 
Men; and naming Hercules in particu- 


lar, who wounded Pluto, 5 This unfor- 


* runate, inſolent and impious Perſon, 


„ fays ſhe, (p. 198.) who was not a- 
* fraid of committing Sacrilege, and 


6 who had the Boldneſs to e 
his 


8 
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* his Arrows the immortal Gods — 
Aud then returning to Diomedes, This 
% fooliſh Man did not remember, that 
* thoſe who had the Folly to fight a- 


_ ©" gainft rhe Gods, do nor continue a 


* 


© Jong Time upon Earth; and that their 


tender Infants don't ſit upon their 
„ Knees, nor give them the ſweet Name 


< of Father, after their Return from their 


< Expeditions and bloody Wars: Let 


< this Diomedes, how brave ſoever, 


take heed that ſome Deity, ſtronger 


* than you, don't fight againſt him; and 


„that the wiſe Daughter of Adraſtus, and 
the generous Egzalia, Wife of that fa- 
© mous Warrior, being frightned in 
« the Night by ſome finilter Dream, 

dont very ſoon fill his Palace with 
& Cries, and waken all his Houſe, call- 
* ing for her Husband, the Braveſt of 
& the Grecians; her Husband, the firſt 


Object of her Love and tendereſt Af- 


« fections. They'll be anſwered to this 
Difcourſe, that Dione here flatters her 


Daughter and herſelf, by impertinently 


applying a Revenge that only concern d 
the juſt Gods, or the Symbol and Re- 


preſentatives of Juſtice, who were pro- 


vok d. No; Madam D. her ſelf under- 


ſtands this Diſcourſe in the literal and 


| proper Senſe, wholly forgetting the Al- 


 legory 
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legory of a Hero oppoſing or fighting a- 
gainſt Vice or ſenſual Pleaſure; the en- 
ters here into the Intereſts of Diane, Mo- 


ther of Venus, and ſoon preſents us with 


the Moral of this Goddeſs, againft thoſe 
who attack the Gods. Thoſe Invectives, 
« ſays ſbe, (1. 460.) which Dione makes 


here againſt Hercules, and conſequently | 


% againſf Diomedes, are ſo. many moral 


© Precepts, which Homer gives his Read- 


er, to engage him to fear and reve- 


. + rence the Deities.” Upon the Excla- 


mation of the Goddeſs, Fooliſh and un- 
thinking Man! not to remember that 
thoſe who fought againſt the Gods, eon- 


5 tinue but a ſhort Time upon Earth, 


Madam D. ſays, (JB.) This ſhews ad- 
Cc 


mirable Conduct and Addrefs, thus 


<< ro inſert Sentences without their ap- 


“ pearing ſuch, and whoſe Eſſect we 


feel, as it were, without either know- 


<< ing or ſeeing them. Homer does not 


give us here a more peculiar and diſtin- 
« guiſh'd Sentence, by ſaying, that all 


* thoſe that fight againſt the Gods, dic 


immediately; but he ſays, rhe fool- 
* iſh Man did not remember that choſe, 
“% He. As if thoſe Truchs were Senti- 


“ ments engraven upon the Hearts of all 


* Men. Hamer is the firſt who ſhew'd 
* the Art of thus placing and inſerting 


lid 


Sen- 
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* Sentences, as it were, under an Art 
* and Diſguiſe. Laſtly, Jays ſhe, Dione 
“ foretels ro Diomedes, that a God one 
* Day will revenge Venus, and puniſh him 
for his audacious Sacrilege. Thus Dio- 
medes may be in the right Allegorically, 
but is in the wrong Theologically, and 
Mall be puniſh'd Hiſtorically. Indeed, if 
Homer had intended to ſhew, that it is im- 
pious to oppoſe Diſſention, or Diſcord 
and Pleaſure, the Allegory were here 
infinitely better fram d and ſuſtain'd ; 


nor cou d he have choſe a juſter than 


that of Diomedes being puniſh'd for 
having fought againſt Mars and Venus; 
but what is more, it can't be doubted 
but this was the true Scope of the Alle- 

gory, if we examine it by the moſt ju- 
dicious Rule of explaining of obſcure, 
conceal'd or diſguis d Precepts, in a 
Work, by thoſe which are elear and 
plain: For I ſee that Thetis, in the firſt 
B. ſays to Achilles, (p. 28.) My Son, 
continue in your Ships, and ſhew the 
© Greeks Marks of your Reſentment.” 
And in B. 24. © My Son, tis very good 
for a: Man to enjoy the higheſt Plea- 
*-ſure with a Woman. 


 *Agallor 5 yorand mip Sv quremIM puloeoion, 
Sonam vero mulieri in amore miſceri. / 
2 Here 
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Here are the Thoughts of Homer, 
without any Ambiguity or Obſcurity ar 
all, with reference to Diſcord and ſen- 
ſual Pleaſure; and conſequently, the Prin- 
ciple by which we ſhou d explain the Al- 
legory we have been here treating of. 
In general, Whence comes it that Ho-. 
mer never ſays a Word, that in the leaſt 
favours the Interpretation of his Allego- 
ries, eſpecially his moral Ones, which 
_ are. defign'd for the general and publick 
Uſe? For in the whole Courſe of the 

Thad, tis not Homer who is Moral, but 

Madam D. and this even often in direct 
Oppoſition and Contradiction to her 

Author. I read, for Example, in the 
firſt Remark upon B 5. (p. 435.) Di- 
*. omedes's being piqu d at Agamemnon s 
„ taxing him with want of Courage, ſur- 
4 paſſes himſelf, and does incredible 
“ Exploits. Minerva aſſiſts him in the De- 
& ſign, becauſe true Wiſdom will have us 
% revenge Injuries done us, no other 
© ways than by illuſtrious Actions thae 
t ſhew their Falſhood.” If Homer had 
this Thought, why did he not expreſs 
it 2 Wod'd it have diſhonour'd his Poem > 
I ſee afterwards, in the Text, that Mi- 
nerva ſays to Diomedes, (B. 5. p. 178.) 
If any God come and ſurprize thee 
under a humane Shape, take care of 
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- 158 ACritical Diſſertation 
* Hghting againſt the Immortals, except 
* ſolely againſt the Daughter of Jupiter, 
the beautiful Venus; if the ventures to 
* come into the Battel, e her bold- 
© 1y, and wound her, without the leaſt. 
*© Heſitation or Apprehenſion.“ Ma- 
dam D. ſays hereupon, (rt. 443.) 
That tis not difficult to pierce rhe 
« Senfe of this Allegory, which com- 
* mands a Man of true Courage and 
* Bravery to yield to the Gods, and to 
fight only againſt Pexas.” What wou d 
hinder me from ſeeing or underſtanding 
it thus, is the Exception itſelf, which 
appears to me very pernicious; for it 

 wou'd follow from thence, that of all 
the Vices, a Man of true Bravery and 
Courage need only oppoſe and avoid 
that of fenfual Pleaſure. But further, 
this Exception is ridiculous in the moral 
View aſcribed to the Poet, fince in an 
Inſtant he makes Diomedes engage Mars, 
by the Exhortation of Minerva herſelf, 
« Dzomedes, who art ſo dear to me, 
* fays ſhe to him, (p. 230.) neither 
fear the God Mars, nor any other 
« of the immortal Deities.” Could 
any one poſſibly add more abſurdly a 
Fault in Compoſition to a Fault in Mo- 
rality * Minerva, (in p. 178.) forgot to 
name Mars with Venus, as two Vices we 

| | ought 


CY COTTON 
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ought to combat and oppoſe; ſhe names 
him here, and preſently ſpoils the Alle- 


gory, by adding, Fear none of the other 
Immortal Deities; as if they were all 


Vices: contrary to what ſhe herſelf af- 
firms, Beware of fighting againſt any of the 


immortal Deities, except Venus; and a- 


gainſt the moral Precepts, which even 
Homer himſelf, according to Madam D. 


_ (p. 460.) gives us in the ſame Book, con- 


cerning reverencing the Gods. But I cant 


omit. producing on this Occaſion, before 


I .figiſh this Article, one of the moſt 
pleaſant Diſcourſes in the whole lad, 


with Reſpect to the Perſon who pro- 


nounces it: Tis the ſame Diomedes, who, 
ſeeing Glaucus come to fight him, in B. 6. 
tells him in (p. 246.) © If you are any 
« of the Immortals, who are come 
«© down from Olympus, I declare I don't 
“ pretend to fight againſt. che -Gods.” 
He, who in the preceding Book, with- 
out going higher, had attack d Apollo, 
Mars and Venus, ſays here, that he 
won't fight with any of the Gods; and 
don't ſo much as prevent the Objection 
that might have been made him on this 
Occafion. This is a Proof of Homers Me- 
mory and Attention. Yea, further, Dio- 
medes confirms the Maxim of not fight- 
ing with the Gods; © By the a 
| Þ | | cc 0 
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©. of Lycurgus, the Son of Dryas, who was 
< ſtruck with Blindneſs for having pur- 
<& ſued' the Nurſes of Bacchus. Bacchus 
bas „ frightned, threw himſelf headlong in- 

to the Sea: Thetis receiv'd' him into 
« her Boſom, and with Difficulty re- 
cover d him of his Fright; ſo exceſ- 
_ © five great was the pannick Fear and 
Terror this violent and furious Man 
e had imprinted on him.” If one is 
ever ſo little acquainted with ancient Hi- 
ſtory, one muſt know in what Venera- 
tion Bacchus was held principally for his 
Courage, and which he never employ d, 
2 to Diodorus Siculuss own 
Terms, B. 3. but for the Puniſhment of 
the Wicked, and the Advantage of Man- 
kind: Em Az on BY TWwy orgy, evep- 
yer J ö• 0 ve Toy vp 
In this View, we cant but be aſtoniſh'd 
at this ſole Circumſtance Homer re- 
n of 1 Le a this God. 
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FT is nor doubted but the firſt Pagan 


| Writers, having but a very confus'd 
and ſuperficial Knowledge. of Natural 
Philoſophy, and therefore being inca- 

ad therefore recourſe to Fables and Al- 
legories, to which their Readers of them- 
ſelves were but too much inclin d. Of 
this Cicero has given us a full and au- 
thentick Proof and Teſtimony. His 2d 


Book of the Nature of the Gods, is al- 


moſt wholly imploy'd in only explaining 
the Relation that each particular Deity 
had to ſome Element, or Natural Body. 


There, indeed, we find that Jupiter re- 


preſents the Æthereal Matter, and Juno 
the groſſer Air below it; and which re- 
ſembles him ſo much, and is ſo cloſely 


join'd and united to him, as to give Oc- 


caſion to conſider this Goddeſs as the 


Siſter and Wife of Jupiter. Tis the 
ſame with the other Deities, between 


whom they had divided Nature, or ra- 
ther whoſe conſtituent Parts they them- 


—ͤ;—?vẽð.Lẽ 


5 rn. of explaining the Nature of Things, 
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162 A Critical Diſſertation 
ſelves made. I allow and grant then 
-this firſt Inſtitution of the Deities, as an 
hiſtorical Fact, true in general: But be- 
ſides that the particular Applications 
which later Writers have made of each 
Deity, to each Element or natural Body, 
often appear unnatural, and conſequent- 
1y very doubtful; they are alſo very 
different in different Authors : This is 
what will appear obvious and mani- 
feſt ro every one, who will compare 
Harro, who had made a particular En- 
quiry upon this Subject, with Reference 
to the Latin Tongue; and Macrobius, 
who hath added to the Etymology of 
the Latin Names of the Deities, that of 
their Greek Names; and Diodarus Siculus, 
Who aſcribes the Origin of all thoſe No- 
tions and Ideas to the Egyptians. The 
Variety of the Applications related by all 
thoſe Authors, is che Reaſon of the great 
Difficulty, if not Impoſſibility, of eſta- 
bliſhing any fix'd or certain Rule for the 
underſtanding of Allegories. Theſe Un- 
certainties and. Ambiguities are what 
have render d the Mythological Authors 
and Allegorical Writers ſo contemptible 
of late, fince a Taſte for exact Reaſon- 
üng and Juſtneſs of Thought hath happi- 
ly. prevail'd and taken Place. Allegorical 
Poets and Philoſophers, are . 


* 
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who expreſs themſelves by Signs, the 
Meaning and Signification whereof,” is 
wholly doubrful and uncertain ; and 
their Commentators are - Interpreters, 
who wou'd determine the Words of their 
Authors to ſuch a Senſe, as we may find 

a hundred others equally proper and 
agreeable. Repreſent to your ſelf a 
People who make uſe of an arbitrary 
Language, in which ſome ſpeak as they 
pleaſe, and others underſtand as they 
pleaſe ; and where yet Faney and popu- 
lar Prejudice and Partiality gives ſome 
the Commendation of ſpeaking better, 

and underſtanding better than others; 
there was really ſomething reſembling 
this among the Fg yptians, and even a- 
mong the Greeks and Romans themſelves, 
upon all Subjects of Religion: But in a 
truly learned and knowing Age, the un- 
certain and arbitrary Language of Alle- 
gories in Authors, in all Matters per- 
taining to the Belles Lettres and polite 
Learning, will only be look'd upon as 
the Source of the moſt falſe and perverted 
Judgment, corrupt Reaſoning, and a vici- 
ous Taſte; and in Interpreters, as an eaſy 
Method of defending, yea, and of ex- 
alting and even conſecrating, either the 
moſt trivial and impertinent, or the vile- 
eſt, moſt monſtrous and abſurd Compo - 
| M 2 -  ſitions. 


164 A Critical Diſſertation 
ſitions. But ſetting aſide the great Dif- 
ferences between Authors, we ſhould be 
content if there might be a Rule of De- 
ciſion herein that we cou'd obſerve and 
follow; if every Poet having a Right to 
preſent us with his own peculiar Syſtem 
of Allegory, they gave us only the Key 
of Homers Allegories; and that we 
might know what is particularly meant 
by the Names of every one of his Deities. 
But we are not yet got thus far, and we 
ſhall ſoon ſee remarkable Differences and 
Variations in the Allegories of this 
particular Poet. In the 5th Book of the 
Iliad, (p. 179.) tis ſaid, © That the 
venerable or adorable Juno her ſelf 
% was expoſed to the Fury of Mortals, 
„ when the magnanimous Son of m- 
e phytrion let fly an Arrow with three 
* Points, and wounded her in the 
.« Breaſt; and that even Pluto himſelf, 
te that fierce and inflexible Deity of Hell, 
% how terrible foever, was cruelly in- 
fſulted by the fame Perſon.” - Madam 
D. (x: 459.) thus interprers this Alle- 
_ gory after Euſtathiuss © Jano is the 
* Air, all above the Earth; Pluto 
“ is the Air which is beneath it; Her- 
'* cules is the philoſophical Mind and 
Genius, the true genuine Son and Off- 
ſpring of Jupiter: Hercules throws 
101275 e * his 
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b his Arrows againſt Juno and Pluto, and 
„ wounds them; 2. e. The philoſophi- 
cal Genius darts its Reflections, Views 
and Ideas, (repreſented undoubtedly by 
the three Points of the Arrow) © and by 
* this Means diſcovers and penetrates 
* what Juno and Pluto contain that is 
* moſt conceal 'd; for nothing can eſcape 
the Light and Search of true Philoſo- 
« phy. I wont cavil with Euſtathius 
about the Study of Nature, here repre- 
ſented under the Image of a Rape, or a 
cruel and violent Attack; whereas it 


ſhou'd rather have been under the 
Symbol of a Search and Enquiry, full of 


Love and Eſteem. I ſhall only obſerve, 
that Fauna here ſignifies the Air, as has 
been already proved: But if we conſult 
the 21ſt B. we ſhall there find this Com- 
bat between Juno and Diana, (p 239.) 


Funo takes hold of both her Hands 


< with her Left, and with her Right 


* taking her Quiver from her Shoulders, 


gives her a Blow upon both her 
„ Cheeks, ſmiling, which makes her 
„ ſtagger from one Side ro the other, 


„ and then leaves her; all her Arrows 


% fall at her Feet.” Upon this Madam 


D. ſays in her Remarks, (p. 539.) 1 
am perſwaded that by this Fiction of 


& the Combat between Juno and Diana, 
Mz © Homes 


— 
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; * Homer wou'd poetically deſcribe an 
* Eclipſe of the Moon, which is only 
caus d by the Shadow of the Earth, 
the ſame with Juno. Juno holds both 
% Dianas Hands, as it were, faſt bound, 
* . e. to bind up all her Faculties; ſhe 
* takes off her Quiver from her Shoul- 
% der, becauſe ſhe hinders and prevents 
the Rays of the Sun from enlightenin 
% her; ſhe ſtrikes her upon the Cheeks, 
< becauſe this Darkneſs lowers and hides” 
the whole Face of the Moon, when the 
** Eclipſe is Total: (She ought to have 
ftruck her upon the Noſe, to mark 4 
Central Eclipſe.) © Laſtly, She makes 
her Arrows fall at her Feet, becauſe 
all the Rays of the Sun remain op 
and ſuſpended under her.” I faithful- - 
ly tranſcribe theſe Remarks intire, to 
ſhew the Authors whom TI confute, that 
I I don't intend to ſuppreſs or conceal 
any thing they may think can add 
the leaſt Degree or Shadow of Pro- 
bability to their Expectations. But the 
Point 1 here chiefly aim at, is, that Juno, 
who ſignified the Air, in the 5th B. ſig- 
nifies the Earth in the 21ſt. They may 
perhaps reply, that theſe Deities ſigni- 
ed different Things, according to the 
Actions they make them perform, or ac- 
cording to the particular Manner in 
$ 5 els 128 which 
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which they are mix d and combin d to- 
gether. Allowing this, they ought then 
to gives us Rules hereof, juſtify'd by the 
conſtant Practice of Homer; but tis quite 
otherwiſe, for we have in the iſt B. Ju- 
piter threatening to chaſtiſe and beat 
Juno, (8. 37.) ſignifying, according to 
Euſtathius, cited by Madam D. (1. 325.) 
the Ether acting upon the Elements; 
and you ſhall ſee this Idea deſtroy d by 
the Explication which Madam D. gives 
of -a Paſſage in the t 5th B. where the 
ſame Jupiter threatening the ſame Juno, 
tells her (p. 345.) © Have you forgot 
„ the Time when I loaded your Feet 
© with two heavy Fetters, and bound 
© your Hands with a golden Chain that 
© cou'd not be broke; and that in this 
* State and Condition you remained a 
long Time, ſuſpended in the midſt of 
Air.“ Fang, or the Air, ſuſpended in 
the midſt of the Air, is a very happy 
Diſcovery. But let us hear Madam N. 
The Phyſical Allegory appears to me 
< very ſenſible, /ays ſhe, (p. 593, 594. 
& Homer here myſteriouſly explains the 
„ Nature of the Air, which is FJano- 
The two Fetters fix d to her Feet, are 
& the two Elements, Earth and Wa- 
deter; the golden Chains, binding her 
_ © Hands, is the Æther, or Fire which 
e M 4 L poſſeſſes 


1868 ACritical Diſſertation 
“ poſſeſſes the Upper Region.” I 
don't know what Jupiter will here ſig- 
nify, for we find his Poſt aſſign d to the 

Golden Chains, which repreſents the 
Archer he himſelf ought to repreſent. 
I ſay moreover, that tho, even ſup- 
poſing or allowing that in the firit In- 
ſtitution of Things, the Gods had ſigni- 
fied the Elements, or other natural Bo- 
dies, yet the Allegory ſoon after va- 
niſhed, and was loſt in perpetual Obli- 
vion; for indeed, we give much more 
heed to what Things are actually, 
than to what they are in their firſt Be- 
ginning, or original Inſtitution; but 
more eſpecially in Words, whatever 
their primary or original Signification 
was, we never underſtand them but in 
the common, generally receiv'd, or 
vulgar Meaning. Therefore, tho' the 
firſt Men who ſpoke of Nature, among 
the Pagans, had perſonalizd the - 
thereal Matter, and call d it Jupiter; 
yet tis certain, that in the following A- 
ges, and particularly in Homers Time, 
the Word Zeus did not ſuggeſt or ex- 
cite the Idea of Æthereal Matter; and 
that che whole World us'd to conceive 
by this Word, one God, the Father and 
King of Gods and Men, and Sovercign 
Lord of the Univerſe, The other Idea 

8 N might, 
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might, perhaps, remain in the Head of 


ſome learned Man, but the People had 


abſolutely loſt and forgot it; and He- 


mer cou'd not doubt but he ſhou'd of- 


fend, ſhock or ſcandalize the greateſt 


Part of his Readers, by making Jupiter 


commit a morally vicious Action, under 


Pretence that by it was to be underſtood 
the Phyſical Action of the Æthereal 
Matter upon the inferior Bodies. There 
are even Deities, whole Allegory is ex- 
plain'd by their Names, and concerning 


whom the moſt ignorant can't be de- 


ceived ; for Example, Zephyrus and 


Flora. Theſe Gods ſpring purely from 


the Imagination of Poets, who, to add 
more Spirit and Fire to their Poetry, 
have animated univerſal Nature: But, 
even with Reſpect to theſe, tis ſufficient 
that the natural Things they ſignify, 
ſhou'd have been transform'd into ſome 


gracious and benign Deity, to oblige a 


Poet never to ſpeak of them but ho- 
nourably and favourably, and to ſup- 
_ preſs all that is mean or injurious in 
the Applications of the Allegory : Thus, 
tho' the Wind that blows and prevails 


in the Spring is ſomerimes very faral 


'and pernicious to the Flowers, a Poet 


muſtn't repreſent. this Effect, by Zephy- 


rus beating of Flora, becauſe this is con- 
| | trary 
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170 ACritical Diſſertation 
trary to the mild and gracious Idea 
which the Fable gives of theſe two Dei- 
ties: Much more ought they to avoid 
theſe ſort of Images, with ReſpeQ to 
the ſuperior Order of Deities, whoſe 


phyſical Generation and Original is not 


expreſsd by their Names. Thus, al- 
lowing we might repreſent the Conjunc- 
tion of the Æthereal Matter with the 
groſſer Air, by the Union of Jupiter 


with Jauo his Siſter and Wife, (which T 


hardly think ;) it is at leaſt certain that 
we can't make uſe of thoſe Deities as 
Symbols or Images of theſe Elements, 
upon the Suppoſition of their mutual 
Confuſion or Oppoſition ; becauſe rhe 
Application in this Particular is mani- 
feſtly injurious to the Honour of the 
ſupreme Deity : But Homer's Conduct, 
at leaſt according to Madam D.'s Inter- 
pretations, is quite the Reverſe of this 
Principle. There are many Paſſages in 
the 7/zad wherein Jupiter and Juno, as 
well as the other Deities, agree toge- 
ther, wherein they might very well re- 
preſent Appearances and Phenomena of 
Nature; but on theſe Occafions we ne- 
ver find any Alluſion made to them; 
and even in this Paſſage of the firſt B. 
of which we are now ſpeaking, fo long 


PS the Diſcourſe of Jupiter is conſiſtent, 


— 
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he repreſents God; or, aceording to Md; 
Ds Explication elſewhere related, he re- 
preſents a prudent Husband : Tis not tilk 


two Lines before the End of his Speech, 
when he ſpeaks of Puniſhing or Beating, 
that he begins to repreſent Æthereal Mat- 
ter, i. e. Jupiter is only Allegorical in that 
ſingle Particular, which ſhould never have 
been mention d, but totally ſuppreſs d, or 


cut off from the Allegory. 


I deduce- m Balan 


Rule of common Senſe, the exact Ob. 


ſervance of which yet more nearly con- 
cerns the Intereſt of the Poet, than either _ 
the Pleaſure or Advantage of the Reader; 


that is, ſtill carefully to diſtinguiſh, 


by ſome ſenſible Mark, allegorical De- 
ſeriptions and Painting from all others, 
and to allow. them ſuch a- reaſonable 


Length and Extent, as may contribute 
to our clearer apprehending and under- 


ſtanding them. This Rule has perhaps 
been obſery'd in the Battles of the 21ſt 


B. which are foreign enough to the Poem, 


and long enough in themſelves, to make 


us imagine, that Homer had ſome par- 


ticular View and Deſign in Fictions, 
which otherwiſe are ſo extravagant. But 
the Quarrel between Jupiter and Juno in 
the 1ſt B. naturally ſprings and ariſes 
from what precedes, and' influences 

353 What 
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what follows: Therefore I have no Rea- 
ſon to believe that the Poet intended 
any Thing elſe but the firſt, natural 
and obvious Senſe, which alſo agrees 
very well with the reſt of his Poem; 
beſides, what bears an Alluſion to the 
Elements, even according to Madam D.'s 
own Interpretation, is ſo ſhort, that tis 
imperceptible. To conclude : When from 
a Diſcourſe near eight Verſes in Length, 
ſuch as that of Jupiter to mp T had. 
firſt receiv'd the Idea of the ſupreme 
God, who' hides his Decrees from the 
Angels themſelves; of a prudent Hus- 
band, who diſtinguiſhes what he ought 
ro communicate to his Wife, from what 
he ought to keep ſecret; can they ima- 
gine that, without the leaſt Hint from 
the Poet, I ſhou'd change this Idea all 
of a ſudden to the Oppoſition and Con- 
fuſion of the Elements, when this Per- 
ſon, ſo unworthy of thoſe ſacred and 
venerable Names which Madam D. 
gives him, threatens to beat his Wife 
with Stripes and corporal Puniſhment 2 
For, laſtly, Homers Allegories have not 
even the Advantage of the common E- 
nigmas, or Riddles, whoſe Propriety 
and Juſtneſs, rho”. at firſt cover d, dif- 
guis d and conceal'd, diſcover to the 
whole World, and neceſſarily oblige 
„ | them 
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them all to admic and own the ſame 


true and ſingle Explication, Madam P. 


indeed takes us for much more ſubtle 


Perſons than we really are, when ſhe 
puts the Queſtion in ſo eaſy a Manner, 
Who does not fee that the Allegory 
<© faves here all the Abſurdity and 
* Want of Decorum ?” As for me, I 
own, I ſaw it ſo little before her new 
Interpretation, that I even can't ſee it 
after it. They muſt ac laſt be reduc d, 


inſtead of all other Anſwers, to this 
poor and pitiful Shift and Refuge, viz. 


to ſay, that the literal and natural Senſe 
of Jupiter's beating Juno, or other ſuch 
like Fictions, is ſo ridiculous and impi- 
ous, that we muſt neceſſarily have re- 
courſe to ſome more favourable Inter- 
pretation. Judge what Honour this An- 
ſwer does a Poet, ſubject, as we have 
before obſery'd, to the Rule of the firſt 


Aſpect and Appearance of Things. But 


further, if the Extravagancies of Ho- 


mers Perſons were a juſt and ſufficient 


Reaſon for having recourſe to Allego- 
ry, then Achilles, 4gamemnon, Diomedes, 


and all the reſt who are guilty of fo ma- 


ny groſs Follies and Abſurdities, muſt 
all be allegorical Perſons, againſt the 


Opinion of Madam D. (Pref. p. 61.) 


who opening her ſelf a Door to Allego- 
rics, 
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174 ACritical Diſſertation 
—_— ries, thinks ſhe may cloſe and ſhut it 
_A——— | wherever ſhe pleaſees. 
Wich Reference even to the Deities 
themſelves, Madam D. don't always al- 
legorically interpret all the Reproaches 
and Infamies of which Jupiter accuſes 
Juno; as that, for Example, in B. 18. 
(D. 129.) Without doubt, all the 
=_ * .Greeks are your Children.” Ar firſt I 
- underſtood this to be one of thoſe vain 
| Diſcourſes, to which Homers Gods are 
= very ſubject in their Aſſemblies ; bur 
—_— . Madam O. informs me (3. 470.) © Thar 
i it is a bitter Raillery, intimating as 
* if Juno was unfaichful.” This is in- 
deed very pretty, for Jupiter to diſ- 
honour himſelf, by reproaching chaſte 
Juno with having peopled the World 
with Baſtards : Indeed, this is ſo ſhock- 
1 1 to need an Allegory to ſave it. 
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likewiſe that there 'was alſo need 

of them, to ſave the Offenſiveneſs of 
that Diſcourſe, wherein Jupiter delivers 
to Juno an exact Enumeration of all 
his Miſtreſſes, which he facrifices to her 
in that Paſſage of the 14th B. (. 329.) 
upon Occaſion of which, Madam D. ſays 
(2. 585.) © That Homer was not leſs 
capable of ſucceeding in the tender 
. c and paſſionate Way of Writing, than 
; te the bold and terrible.” In a Word, 


ſince 
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ſince Madam D. did not think an Alle- 


gory neceſſary here, ſhe might have a- 
voided it every where; and ſo much the 


more, becauſe Phyſical Allegories in par- 


ticular are contrary, even to the Inſtitu- 
tion of Symbolical Diſcourſes. For af - 


ter all, what Uſe have the ſacred or pro- 


Rane Writers made of Types and Sym- 


Is > They have employ'd them to ex- 
preſs, more or leſs clearly, ſome Truth 
of Religion or Morality ; becauſe indeed 


as the leſs noble ought to be ſubſervi- 


ent to that which is more ſo, Phyſick 
ought to be ſubſervient to - Morality. 
Thus it is oyerturning the Order and 


Inſtitution of Things to employ Perſons 


that perform good or bad Actions; in a 


Word, moral Actions, to repreſent phy- 
ſical Effects. The admirable Parables 
contain'd in both the Teſtaments, and 


even in the Fables of Æſop and La Fon- 
taine, are taken in a Senſe quite op- 


poſite to this. Nothing can be more 


charming and agreeable, for Example, 
than to ſee in this laſt, Phebus and Boreus, 
allegorical Perſons, ſtriving with one an- 


other who ſhou'd pull off the Cloak of a 


Traveller. The Wind in vain makes 
Uſe of all his Violence and Fury, and 
the Sun gets the Victory by the gentle 
Heat of his Rays. Hence the Poet con- 
TDI; cludes, 
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176 ACritical Diſſertation 
| cludes, that Gentleneſs does more than 
Violence. But what can be more ſhock- 
ing, than to ſee Jupiter ſo far inrag d a- 
gainſt Juno, as to beat her, only to in- 
form one, that Ætherial Matter is in a 
kind of Conflict with the groſſer Air: 
What is pleaſant herein, is their calling 
this, the explaining the Fight and Strug- 
gle of the Elements. This, no doubt, 
is a fine Way of explaining a Point of 
Natural Philoſophy ; and indeed it was 
worth while for this to riſque the Imper- 
tinence and Impiety of the Text. As to 
Phyſick, that Science above all requires 
Clearneſs and Exactneſs, and conſe- 
quently admits leſs than any other of 
the Myſteries and Confuſions of Allego- 
ries: Beſides, the Iliad is one of the 
Poems of Antiquity, that contains the 
leaſt of Phyſick. Homer deſcribes twen- 
ty times a Lance, a Chariot, the Prepa- 
ration of 4 Feaſt; and JI cant perceive 
the leaſt Particular of a philoſophical O- 
pinion, which wou'd have been mighty 
curious as to the Hiſtory of Sciences; 
that wou'd have ſhew'd the nice Ta- 
lent of expreſſing clearly and agreeably 
the moſt difficult Things; and which, in 
ſhort, wou'd have been much more wor- 
thy of his Poem, than thoſe Trifles, the 
Deſcriptions of which he repeats ſo te- 
292 | | diouſly. 
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diouſly. Without mentioning Lacretius,. 


who has compos d an entire Poem up- 


on ſuch like Matters; to which, even 


according to Madam D. (Pref. p. 31.) 
he has given all the Harmony that Poe- 
try is capable of; nothing can be more 


perfect in the Formation of the World 
than 0, at the Beginning of his 
Metamorphoſes. Virgil has very proper-_ 
ly plac'd in his 6th B. a kind of Me- 


tempſychoſis, and many other Ideas of 
Natural Philoſophy or Metaphyſicks, 
which he has borrow'd, according to Ser- 
vius,from the different Sects of Antiquity. 


'Tis true, all theſe Syſtems are falle, but 
their Application is ſure : This is all 


that can be requird from a Poet; the 
reſt is the Fault of ancient Philoſophy. 
But as to the Moderns, the metaphyſi- 


cal. Diſcourſes of P. Malebranche, and 
particularly thoſe that bear for Title, 


Of the Magnificence of God in the Gran- 


deur and Number of his Works, or Of bis 


Providence in the Ordering and Dilpeſat 
of Bodies, as well as the Diſcourſes of 


Mr. De Fontanelle upon the Plurality of 


Worlds, ſhow, that Nature well exa- 


min'd, as far as it is in-our Reach, and - 


conjectur d in the Remainder by the 


Principles of noble Philoſophy, offers 
to the Mind a Proſpect, not only finer, 
1 N 


but 
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bur "infinitely more extenſive, than all 
that the moſt unbounded Imaginations 
ever produc'd. Tis alſo upon this Ac- 
count that our Philoſophy diſdains thoſe 
Embelliſhments that compoſe the Sub- 
lime of the Ancients : I dare affirm, for 
Example, that thoſe Alluſions, Meta- 
phors, or Allegories, concerning the hu- 
man Body, which Longinus in his 26th Ch. 
cites from Plato, with ſo many Encomi- 
ums, wou d be at preſent not only very 
deſpicable in a Treatiſe of Natural Philo- 
fophy ; where they cou'd not poſſibly be 
admitted, but in any other Work whart- 
ſoever: For whereas the ancient Phy- 
loſophy being very poor in itſelf, was 
obliged to borrow Figures from Elo- 
quence, and Fictions from Poetry, to 

maintain itſelf; Modern Philoſophy, be- 
ing very ſublime and fruitful in itſelf, 
now lends its Spirit of Juſtneſs and Ex- 
actneſs to Eloquence, and even to Poc- 
try; and wou d perhaps furniſh them, 

on many Occaſions, with many very ad- 
_ vantageous Materials. 

Though the ſecret Cauſes of the Ef. 
fects of Nature, is properly the Object of 
Natural Philoſophy as the Colliſion or 
Claſhing of the Elements is generally the 
ſeeret Cauſe of the Form that we fee = the 
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Univerſe ; we nevertheleſs here compre- 
hend, under che Phyſical Allegories of 
Homer, ſome Jiſguis'd: Deſcriptions , 


which Madam D. (3.5 34.) thinks he has 


made from certain natural Effects, as to 


what is moſt ſenſible in them; as that 
of Inundation and Drought, under the 
Names of Scamander and Vulcan. And 


hereupon I deſire to know what Rea- 
ſon Homer could have for concealing 
ſuch Deſcriptions i in Allegories ? A Rea- 


ſon may be alledged for diſguiſing De- 


ſcriptions purely Phyſical, becauſe they 
are in'a manner foreign to Poetry, and 


at the ſame Time perhaps not agreeable 


to the Taſte, or within the Reach, of 


every Reader's Underſtanding: But 


what can be more proper to introduce 


in an Epic Poem, than the Deſcription 
of the ſenſible Effects of Nature? Can 
any Thing be finer than that Deſcrip- 
tion of near an hundred Verſes, Which 


Taſſo makes in the 13th Cant. of a 
Drought that reduc'd the Army of the 
Croiſades to the laſt Extremity, and 
which, at the Prayer that n ad- 
dreſsd to o Heaven, N 
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180 ACritical Diſſertation 
was converted into a ſalutary Shower 
of Rain; which the ſame Poet deſcribes 
at length, with the ſame Fruitfulneſs 
and Elegance? But Homer is not only 
careleſs of raiſing ſuch fort of Paint. 
-ings from his Subject, bur even neg- 
les the Occaſions that naturally offer 
themſelves, . The 7/iad begins with a 
Plague that gives Place to the Quarrel 
between Achilles and Agamemuon, as the 
Anei begins with a Tempeſt that caſts 
ZEneas upon the Shores of Africa: Com- 
pare theſe two Pieces; Yirgi/s Tem- 
peſt, independent even of the Conver- 
ſation of Juno and #0olas, that precedes 
it, and of the Shipwreck that follows, 
fills forty Verſes, perfectly well wrought 
up: Homers Plague is crowded up into 
three ſingle Verſes, by which we learn, 
That Apollo at firſt ſmote the Mules 
« and Doggs; but that the Greeks 
« themſelves ſoon after became the Prey 
of his mortal Darts; and that every 
© where about there was nothing to be 
* ſeen but Heaps of Dead, upon Fune- 
ral Piles that burnt continually.” This 
is all in Madam P.'s Tranſlation, (p. 4.) 
without mentioning the Poets, as La- 
cretius, and many others, that exerciſed 
their Talents upon the Deſcription of 
the Plague. Proſe Authors have not 
ren” | neglected 
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neglected ſo great a Subject; that of 


Thucidides, which gave Place to that of 


Lucretius, is famous among the Anct- 
ents ; and Antiquity can boaſt of none 


finer than that of Boccace. Whence pro- 


ceeds it then, that Homers Admirers look 
upon him as the greateſt Painter that 
ever livd, eſpecially as to the Particu- 


lars of Nature? The Reaſon is, that 
the feeling Senſe of Satisfaction which 


ariſes in the Peruſal of a Modern, 


by Works that are perfectly correct and 
finiſh'd, is excited in the reading of Ho- 
mer by a few light Sketches and Flights, 
the Effect of which is finiſh'd by a fond 
Prejudice and Prepoſſeſſion. For, after 


all, ſetting aſide the Buckler of Achilles, 
where Nature was entirely repreſented 
in the Circumference of twelve or ' fif- 


teen Feet, there are no Deſcriptions of 


natural Things to be found in Homer's 


Poem, bur thoſe that occur in his Com- 


pariſons, where they are generally too 
long as Compariſons, and too ſhort as 
Deſcriptions. Beſides, Paintings that 
are preſented by a Compariſon, are not 
half ſo affecting as direct Paintings, as 
Madam D. is of Opinion: For con- 
cerning the Fiction of Pluto's being ter- 
rified at the Stroke of Neptune s Tri- 


dent, ſhe fays, (3. 517.) that Virgil 
N 3 imitates 


{ 
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| Imitates him, ſpeaking of the Gap that 
Hercules made in rhe Cavern of Gn, 
in the &h B. of the AEneids - | 


| "Non ſecus ac. fi qua benin vi terra de- 


Hhiſcens, &c. 


FLY adds ſhe, this Copy is in every 
Thing inferior to the Original; and irs 
3 Fault conſiſts, in that Virgil 


as made a Compariſon of that of which 
Homer has made an Action. For this 
Reaſon -it is, that I am infinitely more 
touchd and affected with the Deſerip- 
tion of a paſtoral Life, which the Re- 
treat of Erminus to an old Shepherd has 
given 7aſſo room to make in the 7rh 
Cant. than with all the Compariſons 
that Homer draws of the Country, in 
his hotteſt Battles; and from which he 
paſſes ſo agreeably, according to Ma- 
dam D. (3. 533.) from a. rough and 
harſh Tone, to that which is more ſoft 
and tender. : 
But, after all, to ke: this Deſcrip- 
tion of an Inundation and Drought, as 
Homer wou d give it us, and under the 


Names of Vulcan and Scamander, the 


Allegory is not perfect. With reſpect 
to the Inundation, the Scamander over: 


flows; and, according ro the Poet, pur; 
ſues 
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ſues and overtakes the Steps of Achilles. 
Thus far tis very well; and as the Sca- 
mander is a River, the Deſcription. is ra- 
ther natural than allegorical, Burt with 
reſpect to Drought, repreſented by Yul- 
can, Who comes to drive back the Ri- 
ver Scamander, by burning its Warers, 
the Alluſion appears to me abſolutely 
falſe; and tho' MadamD. ſays, (3 534.) 
* That if Homer has livelily diſcuſs d 
e an. Inundation with a great deal of 
Life, he paints Drought with no leſs 
Force, that is alone capable to reſiſt - 
* it.” IJ find ir difficult to force my 
Imagination to acknowledge Droughr 
in Vulcan, who, according even to Ma- 
dam D. (1. 327.) is the material and 
ſenſible Fire, very different from Hear 
that cauſes Drought ; for Drought is a 
long while before it has its Effect, which 
is contrary. to what happens in Homer; 
for Vulcan in a Moment conſumes a great 
Part of che River Scamander. The, Al- 
legory wou'd have been much more 
juſt, if Vulcan, for Example, had ſet fire 
to the Entrenchments of the Trojans, 
within or without the Place, and that 
the Scamander had extinguiſh'd it; for 
indeed, Water is every where made uſe 
of to extinguiſh Fire; but I never knew - 
that Fire was employ'd to drive away 


N 4 Water. _ 
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Water. It is therefore a precarious and 
vain Encomium in all its Parts, which 
Madam D. gives Homer upon this ver 
| Occaſion, when ſhe ſays, (v. 3. 534.) 
© There is nothing in Nature with 
e which this Poet does not adorn his 
poem; but in his greateſt Enthuſiaſm, 
e his Wiſdom is admirable; and in his 
<- moſt ſublimg Fictions, he never de- 
parts from Nature; for it is from 
beautiful Nature that what is truly 
< ſublime flows, and nothing can be 
truly ſo, but what is agreeable- to 
Nature.“ Homer is ſo far from ha- 
ving embelliſh'd his Poem with all that 


is in Nature, that T have already re- 


mark d, he has not made in the 


whole 12d one direct Deſcription of 


natural Things; or at leaſt thoſe that 


may be produc'd to contradict me, are 
ſo lame and imperfect, that they will 
do him more Hurt than Honour; 
and for the allegorical Deſcriptions, 
beſides that there is nothing in it- 
ſelf more unnatural than an Allegory, 


thoſe in Homer, as I have alfo de- 


monſtrated, wou'd generally be more 
Juſt, if they were taken in a contrary 
Senſe. 0 | Wn 


Beſides 


f 4 
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Beſides this Deſcription of an Inun- 
dation and Drought, repreſented in the 
Combat between Vulcan and the River 


Scamander, Homer was upon the Point 


of giving us another upon the ſame Sub- 
ject, in the Combat between Neptune 
and Apollo; but he forbore, and the De- 
ſcription was ſuppreſsd, upon Account 
of Apollo's refuſing to engage with Nep- 
Zune. Two things, fays Madam D. (3. 
338.) © hinder'd Homer from repreſent- 
ing his Gods in Combat with one an- 


* other.” The Relation of the Theolo- 


gical Allegory, according to which A- 


pollo, being Enemy to the Trojans, cou d 
do no more in their Favour; and the 


Relation of the Phyſical Allegory, ac- 
cording to which Homer had nothing 
more to ſay here: © For this wou'd be 
© the ſame, ſays ſhe, (1bid.) with the 
“Combat between Droughr and Moi- 


* ſture, and we ought to avoid Tauto- 


*© logy and Repetition, which is always 
* redious and tireſome.” This is, in- 
deed, very pleaſant to ſee a Poet that re- 
peats, in a hundred Places of the 7/;ad, 
long Trains of Verſes, without changing 
therein one ſingle Word, commended for 
this Practice by Euſtathius and Madam 
D. A Poet, with whom the Reperitions 
of Words are yet leſs conſiderable, 15 
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the Repetitions of Things, who in a 
certain View has made of his whole 
Poem bur a Heap of Combats and Bat- 
tles; and who yer is here loth to pre- 
ſent us with two Combats, which by 
the Character of the Actors, and the 
Turn of the Deſcription, might be made 
infinitely, different, under Pretence that 
the allegorical Senſe of them wou'd be 
the ſame. Tautology, which Madam 
D. makes Homer ſo careful ro avoid, 
does not fall upon the Things them- 
ſelves, but upon the Manner of expreſ- 
 Aing them; and as one may be guilty of 
Repetition, in relating Things very dif- 
ferent; one may likewiſe, without be- 
ing guilty of Tautology, relate the very 
ſame Things, eſpecially if they are ſo 
but in the allegorical Senſe. In ſhort, 
with Reſpect even to the Allegory, Vul- 
can and the River Scamander might ſim- 
ply have fignified Fire and Water, which 
are in our Power, and at our Diſpoſal; 
while at the ſame Time Neptune and A- 
polls might have ſtood for Drought and 
Moiſture, which together compoſe. that 
Temperature of the Air, or Diſpoſition 
of the Earth, of which we are not Ma- 
ters. After the ſame Manner we may 
very near deſtroy all thoſe Interpretati- 
ons that Euſtathius or Madam D. give 
| | © 
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to the tacit or negative Allegories of 
Homer; that is to ſay, the Reaſons they 

bring for what he has not done. An 
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it is to have too great a Diffidence of the 
Allegories, and not render Juſtice enough 


— ; 9 


evident Sign of the Wiſdom of this 
Poet, ſays Madam D. (3. 512.) con- 


cerning the mad and extravagant Fitz. 
ons of the Combats of the Gods with one 


another, either in the 20th. or 21/8 of 
the Tliad, is his not allotting to any 
Side or Party Pluto, Ceres and Bacchus, 
becauſe he cou'd nor find for theſe 


Gods any probable Foundations for 
cc, 


Allegories.-For indeed Pluto cou'd not 


appear in the Defence of any Side, be- 


cauſe he is a God that deſires nothing 


but the Death and Deſtruction of Men; 


and who, as Sophocles ſays, delights 
in their Groans and Tears, with which 
he is never ſatiated: Neither could 
Bacchus nor Ceres, who nourifſi Man- 


kind, appear in a War that ravages 
the Countries, and carries Defolarion 
every where rhroughour. This Re- 
mark of Euſtathius is alone ſufficient 


to ſhew, that Homer never departs 


from natural or ſupernatural Probabi- 
„ lity, and that his Fictions have al- 


ways ſome Foundation.“ But indeed 


to their empty Brains, and the Fruir- 


fulneſs 
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188 ACritical Diſſertation 
flulneſs of their Inventions, to believe 
that they wou d have ſtop'd ſhort, if Ho- 
mer had made thoſe Gods engage. The 
Misfortune wou'd have been very great, 
if he had not found Pluto ſome Employ- 
ment in the War, which is his greateſt Re- 
ſource. Nothing would have had a bet- 
ter Effect, than to have introduc'd Bac- 
cus and Ceres diſputing about the Pre- 
eminence of one before the other: This 
Allegory, were it well placd and treat- 
ed, wou d have been agreeable, even to 
the Taſte of our Age, and wou'd not 
have been more remote from the princi- 
pal Subject, than that of the Eclipſe re- 
preſented in the Combat between Juno 
and Diana. Lent adn e e 
After all, if there are certain Gods 
that ought not to fight againſt one ano- 
ther, as Neptane againſt Apollo, becauſe 
the latter is Fate it ſelf; or Mercury a- 
gainſt Latona, becauſe the former is the 
God of Peace; why docs Homer himſelf 
make the Propoſition of theſe Battles: 
Mercury (B. 2 1. g. 240.) addreſſing him- 
ſelf to Latoua, who ſpake not a Word to 
him, accoſts her thus: Goddeſs, I 
** have no mind to engage with you; it 
“ is too great Raſhneſs to attack the 
«& Women of Jupiter: Boaſt as much 
« as you pleaſe, in the * 

ac o 
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6 of the Gods, that I was not able to 
_ © reſiſt your Force, but was ſubdued by 
you.“ This is, indeed, a very. plea- 
ſant Suppoſition, that Latona ſhou'd have 
Reaſon to brag of her ſubduing a God, 
whom ſhe had not ſo much as touch d: 
This is a Flight not ro be found in Na- 
ture, and which conſequently the Poet 
draws from the Perverſeneſs of his own 
Mind. Nevertheleſs, Latoza, much more 
mild and pacifick than the God of Peace, 
retires without making any Anſwer. 
Theſe are Diſcourſes well imagin'd, and 
Scenes well fil d. F 
I ſhall conclude all that we have ſaid in 
this Chap. with ſaying, That to fave the 
literal Senſe of Homer by his allegorical 
Senſe, is to defend him from one Impiety 
and Abſurdity by another. In ſhort, if 
after the Opinion of Euſtathius and Mad. 
D. T dare offer mine, I incline very much 
to their Side, who think that Homer ne- 
ver had any of theſe Views ; and who, 
as Plutarch ſays, reject thoſe Interpre- 
ters, that forcibly train Homer's Fiftions, 
and draw them, as we may ſay, by the 
Hair, into allegorical Interpretations. 
Moſt of the Gods have undoubtedly an 
_ allegorical Origin drawn from Nature or 
Hiſtory, and the Enquiry after this Ori- 
gin is certainly very curious; but they 
are 
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are no longer allegorical in Homer; and 


the Interpretations: that are given of 
them, with reſpect to this Poet, will al- 
ways appear chimerical to thoſe who 


are not ſatisfied but with ſolid, or at 


leaſt probable, Reaſons. Homer 's Stile 
is generally very remote from the Stile 
of all ancient and modern Writers, that 
have given themſelves to Myſtery and 


Allegory: They all make us ſenſible, not 


indeed of the Thing they wou d ſay, but 


of their Intention of expreſſing ſome o- 
ther Thing than what they do ſay. To 


ſpeak only of the Ancients, this Inten- 
tion is viſible in Pythagoras, and even in 


Plato; tho' the latter, in my Opinion, 


had fewer Allegories than are attributed 
to him. But Homer is the moſt plain 
and ſimple of all Authors; never did 
any Man ſeek leſs after Refinement, 


or diſcover d himſelf more freely to 


his own Diſadvantage. 
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| CHAP: v. 
That the Prejudice and Prepoſſeſſon of his 


fond Admirers, have not thought it e- 
noug h to make fooliſh and abſurd Ex- 
cuſes and Apologies for this his abſard 
Manner of treating, and repreſenting his 
Gods, but proceeded farther, and have 

. ' pretended to authorize and juſtify it. 


T won't be amiſs here to diſplay a re- 
markable Progreſs in the Zeal of Ho- 
ners Admirers. This Poet never meri- 
ted any other than Excuſes and Apolo- 
*pies, according to F. Boſſu, for the wick- 


ed and ſhameful Ideas he has given of 


his Gods. Thus, upon Occaſion of the 
Adultery of Mars and Venus, deſcrib'd 


in the 8th B. of the Odyſſey, F. Boſſu (B. 
5. ch. 2.) makes uſe of theſe moderate 


Terms: We find, indeed, yet worſe 
Places, as the Adultery of Mars and 
e Henus in the Odyſſey : But beſides the 
% moral and phyſical Allegories, that 


“ may in ſome meaſure excuſe theſe Fi- 

« gures that are roo bold, if not to ſay 

* coarſe and yulgar ; or that we find 
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© ſomething like it written in the Sim- 


4 plicity of former Ages, by great and 


« famous Authors; I add alſo, that 


_ © tho! we take away the Allegory, we 


te dont deprive Homer of any juſt Ex- 
<'cuſe: And to make this the more con- 
c ſpicuous, I ſay that we ought to con- 


« fider, that tis neither the Poet, nor 


ce his Hero, nor a honeſt Man, that 


* makes this Relation; but ſoft and ef- 


«* feminate People, who cauſe it to be 
** ſung during their Feaſts. Homer then, 


_ 4 by the Example of this ſlothful and 


«© vitious People, whoſe chief Pleaſure 
© and Delight conſiſted in Singing, Dan- 
t cing, Eating and Drinking, teaches us 
& that thoſe ſoft and effeminate Arts are 


© the great Source of Vice and Voluptu- 


“ ouſneſs; and that Perſons who thus 
e ſpend their Time, are generally pleaſ- 


ed with hearing ſuch infamous Stories, 


& and in making even the Gods them- 
* ſelves Partakers of their Guilt, and 
« Accomplices in their Crimes: Whence 
« we may infer, that Homers Relation 
<« here is ſo far from being a pernicious. 
% Example of Adultery and Wickedneſs, 
© that it is rather a ſeaſonable Advice 
and Inſtruction in Virtue and Good- 


<o neſs, viz. That in order effectually 


to avoid ſuch Crimes, they ought ſtill 
7" 00 
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to ſhun all thoſe Arts and Snares, 
which lead and conduct thereto.” 


Me anſwer in general to this Vindicati- 
on and Apology for Homer, that before 


it is poſſible to diſcover this deeply con- 


ccal d Moral, the Example of the Gods 


is what will always have à great Sway 
and Influence, and here tends ſolely to 
Evil, and invites Mankind to their Imi- 
ration. Rut in fine, concludes F. Boſſu, 
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notwithſtanding all his former Reaſon- 
ing, a Poet oughtto take a great deal of 


Care and Precaution in touching Inci- 
dents ſo nice and dangerous as thoſe: 
If he is willing to do more Good than 


Hurt, he ought to ſhidy the Neceſſi- 
ty, the Intereſt, the Humour of his 


Readets, and the Effect ſuclt Subjects 


may have upon their Minds; and to 
ſpcak here freely, we live not now in 
an Age wherein Simplicity is capable 


of tendring this Matter ſo much as to- 


lerable, or wherein it is poſlible to pro- 
poſe it, withour corrupting the greater 


Part of the Readers, and encouraging 


Vice and Voluptuouſneſs in others: 
Thus, how judicious of excuſable ſo- 
ever Homer might have been in this 
Invention, a niodern Poet wou'd not- 
now be eſteem d ſo, if he were to imi- 


tate him in / this Particular. It is good 
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As very bad to teach it after this Man- 
* ner.” There is nothing to be con- 
demnd in this Remark, which Reaſon 


eto teach what he has taught; but it 


draws from the Difference of Times; 


for it ſeems F. Boſſu looks upon the 


Greeks, in Homers Time, as. perfect 


Saints, upon, whom the molt pernicious 
Examples cou'd have no Influence. But 
, ſhould not even this Simplicity of that 


Nation have made Homer think that 


they might literally interpret his Ficti- 


ons; and that his Readers then were nor 
capable of that Strength and Depth of 


Thought, and Force of Reaſoning, as, 
with his modern Admirers, to draw ſuch 


excellent moral Inſtructions from a pro- 
phane and impious Story. In ſhort, 
what bad Conſequence has this horrid 
Theology had, with reſpect ro thoſe ſim- 
ple People, whom it has entirely ſpoil'd 
and corrupted 2 Whereas now-a-Days, 
when Religion has baniſh'd Idolatry from 
the Minds of Men, and Philoſophy has 
ſecur'd and ſtrengthen'd us againſt Preju- 
dice and Prepoſſeſſion of Antiquity, the 
wicked and ridiculous Actions of Ho. 
mers Gods cauſe no other Emotions in 
us, than thoſe of Horror and Compaſſion. 


Mr. 
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Mr. D. has recall d the ſame Example 
of the Adultery of Mars and Venus, in 
the Remarks upon Ariſtotles Poetry, 
(Chap. 26. p. 44m, 442, and 443.) bur 
he proceeds yet higher than F. Boſſu; 
for after having faichfully tranſcribd all 
that we have related of the firſt Author, 
he changes his Excuſe and Vindication 
into a very great Encomium ; and thus 
he ſpeaks, (p. 442.) © Yirgzl, in this 
“Particular, is not more reſerv'd than 
«* Homer ; for in the 4th of the Georgics, 
© he introduces a Nymph ſinging to her 
© Miſtreſs, who had none but Nymphs 
* about her, the ſame Story of Mars 
« and Venus. If either of theſe Poets 
are blame-worrhy, continues Mr. D. 
© it is undoubtedly Virgil. Here I 
muſt affirm by the by, that Virgil is leſs 
guilty than Homer, becauſe he only in- 
timates this Hiſtory, and does nor de- 
file his Work, by particularizing of it 
to the Imagination of the Reader. © Bur 
© neither the one nor the other, adds 
Mr. D. deferv'd to be blam'd ; on the 
« contrary, they both merit very great 
% Commendation and Encomiums. ” 
For my Part, I fay, with reſpect to Ho- 
mer, that he is very much ro be con- 
demu d, eſpecially for the Turn of the 
Deſcription; for it is very poſſible for 3 
| | 8 Painter 
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Painter to repreſent, in a very crimi- 
nal Manner, the moſt moral Subjects; 
a Joſepb, for Example, or a Suſanna: And 
as to Virgil, nothing is worſe than Ser- 
 wias's Remark, which authorizes Mr. D. 
and which he himſelf thus tranſlates ; 
. 443.) © Yirgil, with much Reaſon 
* and Decency, cauſes philoſophical 
“Songs to be ſung at the Feaſt of Dido, 
© who was yer chaſte; and on the 
& contrary, among Nymphs, where there 
« were none but Women, cauſes to be 
* ſung theAmours of Mars, and Yulcan's 
* Nets.” This is as much as to ſay, 
that according to Servias and Mr. D. 
Women, when alone, may with much 

Reaſon: and Decency divert themſelves 
with the moſt filthy and immodeſt Re- 
lations, after the manner of the Phæaces, 
the Gods alſo participating of the Crimes 
of Men. 1 | 

After all, T am ſurpriz'd that F Boſſua and 
Mr. D. in the particular Example of the 
Adultery of Mars and Venus, ſhould forget 
the moſt plauſible Juſtification that cou'd 
be alledg d; viz. That Mars and Venus 
are inferior Deities, deſtin'd by Homer to 
repreſent Vices, and againſt whom Mi- 
nerva, or the Wiſdom of God, cauſes 
Diomedes to fight, in the 5th of the Liad. 
Alſo the chief Reproach that can be 
ys | brought 
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brought againſt Homer for this Paſſage in 
the Odyſſey, is, that the Painting is really 

| obſcene. Now according to the Rules 
of civil Decorum, ro which I adhere in 
this Place, one may very uſefully: re- 
preſent in Poems all the Paſſions and 
Vices, except that of Obſcenity, which 
_. ought never to be deſcribd openly, what 
moral Intention ſoever may be alledg d; 
there are ſome reverend Authors who 
ſay that we may boldly and in Front 
attack other Vices, but that we ouglit 
never to engage with this but in flying. 
In ſhort, with reſpect to Wantonneſs and 
Impurity, Paintings ſeduce more than 
Morality corrects, and even the Repre- 
ſentation of them is lewd. Thus as the 
moſt impure Love modeſtlyexpreſs d, may be 
permitted, according to the ancient Te- 
ſtimony of Mr. B. (Art of Poet. Cant. 4.) 
Actions even allowable among married 
Perſons, may give Occaſion to very wan- 
ton and laſcivious Paintings, and conſe- 
quently not to be ſuffer d. Neverthe- 
leſs, when Homer wou d fpeak of Love, 
Whether lawful or unlawful, he has al- 
ways made laſcivious and obſcene De- 
ſcriptions, as in the 3d B. of the ad, 
where Venus finds Paris and Helen toge- 
ther; and in the 1 4th, where Juno ſeduces 
Jupiter by the Girdle of Venus. It con- 
„ - tributes 
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tributes very little then to Homers Ho- 


nour, that he has nor defiled his Poem 
with dangerous Niceties, for which Mr, 


D. commends him, (Pref. p. 5 ) ſince he 


has pollured ir with the moſt criminal 


Obſcenities, either ſo in themſelves, or 
by the. Deſcription that he makes of 


them. It was needleſs alſo what Ma- 


dam D. obſerv d to the Advantage of her 
Author, that Agamemnon, ſpeaking of the 


Uſe to which he deſtin d Chriſeis, (B. 1. 


p. 3.) chuſes a Term that rather ſigni- 
fies to take care of his Bed, than to 


partake of ir. © He does this, ſays ſbe, 
* (1. 280.) to ſpare Agamemnon and his 
< Hearers; and alſo our of Reſpect to 


e the Goddeſs that inſpires the Poet, 
becauſe a Muſe ought never to ſpeak 
« bur with Decency and Modeſty.” 


What ſignifies this Precaution, taken on- 
ly in one Place; if this Muſe, according 


to the Remark and proper Terms of Ma- 
dam D. (3. 596.) often ſays ſo freely, 


That ſuch a Captive lay with ſuch a 


Hero? An Expreſſion much more incon- 


ſiſtent with Modeſty and Decency, than 


that of parraking of his Bed, which they. 
fo much boaſt of his avoiding. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 


What intolerable Abuſe is made of the Ho- 
by Scripture, when it is brought to juſti- 
5 Homer on this Occaſion. | 


S E T. E nom 
Of ſome Ideas and Notions of Homer, 
that are pretended to be conform d to 


thoſe of the Holy Scriptures, particular 
65 as 10 bis Gods, © 1 


Amn having juſtified Homer for the 
impious and obſcene Ideas he has 
given of the Gods; after having com- 
mended him for them; their higheſt. 
Inſtance of Partiality, is next to ſan- 
ctify them by the Example of holy 
Writ. The new Admirers of this 
Poet have attack d, if we may ſo fay, 
the Liberry of Learning, and wou'd per- 
plex humane Sentiments with Matters 
altogether prophane, by laying down ta 
us, as ſo many Articles of Faith, Ho- 
mers pretended Beauties. Tr is in this 
View that F. Boſſu, and after him Mr. 
EE, and 
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and Madam D. have ſaid, that Criticks 
expos d the ſacred. Authors to the Raile- 


ries of Libertines and Atheiſts, upon the 
Account of the Conformity of Homers 


Ideas to thoſe of the Holy Scriptures: 


But without alledging the learned and pi- 


- ous Perſons, that theſe unworthy Com- 
. pariſons have offended, Libertines and 


Atheiſts would never-have thought of 

themſelves of ſuch Compariſons, had they 
known the infinite Difference that there 
is between the Holy Scriptures and Ho- 


mor, as to the Ground of Things: We 
have before made this apparent in ſeve- 
ral particular Paſſage 


es, and we ſhall here 
diſcover it more fully. „ 
Father Boſſu had not intimated this 


. pretended Conformity of Homer with 


the Holy Scripture, but in a wild and 
wandring Propoſition ; and it is un- 


certain how far he wou'd carry it: Even 
Mr. P. has not poſitively juſtified Hy- 


mer by the holy Scripture in any vici- 
ous Particular, but in the Fiction of the 
deceitful God of Dreams, which we 
have elſewhere diſcuſs d: But Madam 


D. has made her Commentary almoſt 
a perpetual Parallel between the 7/zad 
and the Holy Books. I am ſenfible how 
right her Intentions are, and I know 
better than any other the Innocence of 


hex 
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her Admiration for Homer; but indeed 
ris chiefly ſhe that has carry d this Ad- 
miration to this third Degree, and laſt 
Exceſs, which I oppoſe. I obſerve al- 
ſa, that never any Recourſe is made 
to Vindications taken from the Holy 
' Scripture, but when all other are want- 
ing: This is ſa improper in itſelf, char 
they never rely upon it, but when they 
| ſee themſelves confaunded with the 

Horror of the Things preſented in Ho- 
mers Text. They draw from Hiſtory 


and Fable, from Nature, from Allegory, 


from Reaſon and Sophiſtry, all that can 
be brought ro ſave and defend Hamer; 
the Holy Scriptures are never burden d, 
but with what is depriv'd of all human 
Excuſe, and which is diametrically op- 
poſite to the firſt Impreſſions of Nature, 
and to the moſt ſimple Lights of Reaſon 
concerning the Divinity. Upon Occaſion, 


for Example, of Jupiter being charm d and 


ſeducd by the Girdle of Venus, which 


Juno borrow d, Madam D. immediately 


employs the Morality of Euſtathius, ac · 
cording to which Homer here teaches us, 
That we ought to ſhun Voluptuouſ- 
** neſs, and reſiſt Women; who are ne- 
ver more dangerous even to their 
Husbands, than when they ſeek to 
delight them with their Charms; for, 
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202 ACritical Diſſertation 
. * ſays ſhe, what ought not Men to fear, 
<« ſince Jupiter himſelf” could not pre- 
vent being deceived?” (2. 581.) Bur 
as we immediately perceive the Incon- 
gruity of a Moral laid down at the Ex- 
pence of the ſupreme' God, whoſe Sleep, 
even according to a Remark of Madam 
D. upon this ſame Subject (2. 586.) 
:ought to be bur voluntary; and who, 
according to Homers Fiction, ſlept fo 
unwillingly, that at his waking he falls 
into a furious Rage with Juno, (B. 15. 
p. 345.) who had ſurpriz d him; they 
have at laſt Recourſe to the Holy Scrip- 
ture to authorize this Sleep of Seduc- 
tion and Effeminacy. * Homer, ſay 
„they, (2. 586.) has follow'd good 
Guides: In the holy Prophets it is 
© often ſaid, that God awoke, that God 
- & Nlepr.” TI here think it neceſſary to 
repeat the like Applications, to make 
the Authors of them bluſh. mk. 
In the 24th B. of the 7/;ad we find a 
moſt horrible Precept of Obſcenity. It 
is not a diſhoneſt Man that propoſes it, 
nor a ſoft and effeminate People that cauſe 
it to be ſung before them; it is a God- 
deſs, otherways reverend and modeſt, 
viz. Thetis, who ſays to Achilles, My 
Son, how long will you, overwhelm d 
& with Tears and Sorrow, torment your 
"je — A 
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„Heart? I leave Madam D. to quote 
the Text. | 2 


Mewynuer©- 0e m , ___ 
"ay" 27 7 a 8 
Oòr eres, ayady 2 Y⁰L xi mip iN ꝙνν 


Memor neque cibi prorſus neque cubilit, 
Bonum vero mulieri in amore miſceri. 


I ſhan't exactly tranſlate this Greet or 
Latin; 1 ſhall only ſay, that Jhetis in- 
- vites Achz/es, in the molt ſignificant 
Terms, to comfort and divert himſelf 
with the Pleaſyres of the Table, and 


Women. This is ſo groſs, that Madam 


D. has entirely ſuppreſs d the Pleaſures 
of the Table, and has very properly 
diſguisd the Remainder under the Word 
Love. * Nothing but Love, continues 
* ſhe in her Tranſlation, can divert 
* your Grief; for, alas! you have but 
« little Time to live.” This is the 
Motive which has been tutn d and wind- 
ed ſo many different Ways by: Anacreon, 
Horace, and all the prophane Poets. 
Mr. D. writes in the Life of Plato, (g. 
2.) * That this Philoſopher, in his 
_ © Youth, courted the Favour and E- 
A ſteem of his Miſtreſs Xantippe, in ve- 
. ® ry preſſing Terms; and by thoſe fine 
e * Reaſons, 


/ 
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* Reaſons, that are ſince become the 
* Common-Places of Burleſque Morali- 
e ty, that now reigns upon one of thoſe 
* Theatres, whence it inſenſibly ſlides 
into Cities and Houſes ; That Beaut 
* is a Flower that quickly vaniſhes; 
„That if we don't haſte to love, we 
© yainly loſe our Youth; and That old 
«© Age: comes on a- pace, to rob us of 
all our Pleaſures and Delights.” But 
Mr. D. might as well have advertis'd 
-his Readers, that before long, there 
woud be made publick in Cities and 
Houſes, Homers Iliad in French, where 
we ſhou'd ſee not a Common-Place, bur 
the Source and Principle of all Bur- 
leſque Morality ; and if we conſult the 
Original, we ſhou'd find, that as our 
Theatre explains this Morality in ho- 
neſt Terms and Expreſſions, Homer pre- 
ſents the moſt open Vice and Obſceni- 
ties, and formally recommends the moſt 
ſhameful Actions. Madam D. immediate- 
ly hereupon alledges Dionyſius Halicarnaſ- 
ſeus and Plutarch, (3. 595.) According to 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, who has made, 
fays ſhe, ſuch judicious Reflections upon 
the Art of Homer, Thetis does not give an 
Advice to her Son, that appears ſo inde- 
cent and unbecoming a Mother, as to en- 
gage him to plunge himſelf in Vice 5 
\ Os 


, 
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Voluptuouſneſs; on the contrary, accord- 
ing to the Text of this Critick, the Ab- 
ſurdity of which Madam D. diſguiſes in 
her Tranſlation, it is to turn him from 
it, n b gp aumy Tpupay Art. Rhet. C. 9. 
and to put him in Mind of his for- 
© mer Love to Briſeis, and of the ſin- 
« gular Favour Jupiter beſtow d on him, 
* by inflicting ſo many Evils on the Gre- 
* cans on his Account. Plutarch, quoted 
alſo by Madam D. ſhews another Art in 
Homer; viz. His having put in ſo 
clear a Light the Wiſdom of his Hero, 
« who being in love with Briſeis, and 
«* knowing that the End of his Life 
drew near, makes nevertheleſs ſo lit- 
« tle haſte to enjoy the Pleaſures that 
his Mother thought herſelf oblig'd to 
„invite him to. I acknowledge, ſays 
Madam D. that theſe Remarks of Dio- 
* us Halicarnaſſeus, and Plutarch, are 
very proper to ſoften and diminiſh the 
* Indecency that appears, at firſt Sight, 
« in the Advice of TJhetis. f 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, indeed, rea - 
ſons like a Greek Rhetorician and So- 
phiſter, when he maintains an obſcene 
Council and Advice to be at the ſame 
Time a Precept of Continence, an Invi- 
tation to Love, and a Commemoration 
oſ Jupiters Favours; and Plutarch di- 
1 miniſhes 
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miniſhies no leſs the Indecency of Therit 


Council, ſince on the contrary he is 


of Opinion, that it ſeems to exalt the 
Wiſdom of Achilles, and that Homer ſa- 
crifices the Honour of a Goddeſs to the 
Wiſdom of a Madman. But indeed, 
on the contrary, continues Madam D. 
« if in Homers Time they had had the 
t fame Notion of theſe criminal Paſſi- 
t ons, and of that infamous Commerce, 


„ that we have now, and which was en- 


© tertain d in the following Ages of the 
% Pagaus, who were more enlighten'd, 
all theſe Reflections wou'd be too 
* weak to excuſe them. We muſt then 
© have recourſe to the Manners and Cu- 
«* ftoms of thoſe Ages, adds ſbe; and 
* ſimply affirm, That in former Times 
© this kind of Commerce with Captives 


vas permitted, and even as lawful as 


«< Marriage itſelf. Had this been other- 
& wiſe, how cou'd a Poet, whoſe chief 
© Buſineſs ought to be to reform the 
« Manners of Men, dare to fay, Thar 
« ſuch a Captive lay with ſuch a Hero?” 
This is undoubtedly the only Conſe- 
quence that can be drawn from all theſe 
Paſſages in Homer, the Greeks thought 
it no Crime to have Commerce with 
Captives ; but this does not hinder, but 


that Homer, by making this Practice a 


Precept, 
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Precept, that he puts into the Mouth of 
a Goddeſs, has committed a conſidera- 
ble Crime againſt Morality, even with 
Reſpect to the Pagans, ſince he has of- 
fended them all, and has even made them 
acknowledge, who before juſtified him 
with the utmoſt Zeal and Warmth, that 
this Paſſage appears to have ſomething ve= :- — 
ry indecent: In ſhort, tho the Pagans did | — | 
not look upon all the Actions that Re- „ 
ligion condemns as Crimes, Incontinence 
has ever been thought a great Vice; and 1 | 
the Advice even of Things they eſteem d _ 
moſt lawful in this Matter, always ap- 
pear'd unworthy. a grave and ſerious 
Perſon. Thus, as nothing can be made- 
of the preceding Apologies, Recourſe is 
immediately made ro the Holy Scrip- 
ture, to ſave, if poſſible, an Infamy that 
all Decorum and Morality had con- 
demn d. Homer ſaid this, purſues 
* Madam D. from the Example of the 
« Holy Scripture, which ſays, that Sa- 
* rah gave to Abraham her Servant Hagar; 
« and as it relates that Abimelech excu- 
4 ſed his taking away Sarah, whom he 
he * thought Abraham's Siſter, and yet a - 
2 “Virgin, by ſaying that he had done it F 
h « in the Simplicity of his Heart, and in | 
it the Innocency of his Hands.” The Ex- 
4 ample of Abimelech has nothing to do 
t. | with 
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208 A Critical Diſſertation 
wich the preſent Subject, ſince the Ho- 
ly Scripture does not inform us whe- 


ther he wou'd marry Sarah; and that, 
in fine, God wou'd not permit him to 
touch her. But as to Abraham ; Divi- 


nity, to which Madam D. obliges me 


here to have recourſe, teaches us two 


Things, which renders his Caſe infi- 
nitely different from that of Achilles: 


The one, that Polygamy being then au- 


rhoriſed by Cuſtom, and tolerated by 
God himſelf, Agar was really Abrahams 
Wife; and the other, that this holy Pa- 
triarch determin d to marry this Slave, 
from no other Motive than that of ha- 
ving Children, upon whom the Promi- 
ſes of God might alight. Now, with 
Reference to the firſt Article, the Slaves 
with whom the Grecian Princes had 
Commerce in the 7/iad, were not their 
Wives; ſince Briſeis (B. 19. p. 167.) 
ſaid, as ſhe wept over the Body of Pa- 
troclus, You promis d to procure my 


ee Marriage with Achilles“ With re- 


ſpect to the ſecond Article, no one can 
bear the Compariſon of Homers Heroes 
with the moſt holy of the Patriarchs; of 
whom St. Auguſtin has ſaid, f that in 


— o 
2 


* Gen xx. 6. 
| Aug. de bono conjugali, c. 20, 11. 


the 
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the Plurality of Wives, he always pre- 


ſerv'd a Diſpoſition to Conrinence, which 


renders him comparable to' the Virgin- 


Apoſtle; and indeed, how remote was 


| Homer from this Knowledge, when he 


counſell'd Achilles to make uſe of a Con- 
cubine to comfort him? A Motive by 


which 44rabam wou'd not have made 
uſe even of Sarah, knowing well that this 


Conſolation is not in the Number of 
Motives by which we make uſe of 
Marriage, according to the rrue Deſign 
of that State, and the Perfection which 
agrees with it. 41 et 
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Of ſome Hiſtories and Facts, which tis 
pretended Homer borrow'd from the 
014 Teftament. | 


1 Am not ignorant, that many learn- 
1 ed Criticks refer ro the won- 
derful Events related in the Sacred 
Books, as the Origin of many Fables 


6 cw 


of Paganiſm. I have no Thoughts of 


attacking this Syſtem ; and tho, with- 
out going up ſo high as this Source, 


the ancient Mythologiſts have found, in 

the ſingle Hiſtories of Egypt and Greece, 

or in Natural Philoſophy, ſo far as they 
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knew it, a probable Foundation of thoſt 


of the Fictions of the Poets; I ac- 
cept, with Reſpect even to Homer, the 
Opinion of thoſe learned Criticks I have 
mention'd, and from thence draw ma- 
ny ſtronger Exceptions againſt them; 
for, after all, if Homer had drawn his 
Notions and Ideas from the Fictions 
that were before his Time only, I ſhou'd 
be much leſs ſurpriz'd at their Impiety 
and Extravagance ; but if he ever read 
the firſt Books of the Old Teſtament, 
or that he had any way known the 
Truths reveal'd to the Fews, he muſt 
have had a ftrange ſort of Mind and 
Genius, to corrupt, after ſo horrible 
and pernicious a Manner, what is moſt 
pure and edifying in the World. The 
moſt noted Example we have of this 
Corruption, is the Fiction of Ate, which 


is found in the Diſcourſe of Agamemnon 


in the 19th B. Madam D. ſays upon 
this Occaſion, (3. 492.) © The Ancients 


„ knew then that there was a Dæmon 


ce created by God, and entirely em- 
„ ploy'd to do Evil.” And further, (. 


494.) © The Pagans knew that a Dz- 
(e 


mon of Diſcord and Malediction was 
& in Heaven, and that he was thrown 
% headlong down into the Earth; which 
« agrees perfectly well with the Holy 
m7 | © Hiſtory.” 
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« Hiſtory.” But in conſulting Homers 

Text, (p. 154, 155. of the 19th B.) I 
ſce that Ate is the Daughter of Jupiter; 
a Circumſtance which the Poet took 
Care not to omir in the View he 
had of rendring the Gods Authors of 
all che Crimes and Misfortunes of Men. 


| Now, does the Holy Scripture inform us 
that the Devil was the Son of God? 


But further, Madam D. need nor tell 
us in ſo folemn a Manner, as to confirm 
it with an Oath, that the Devil was crea- 
ted by God himſelf; our Catechiſm. 
teaches us, that the Devil did not pro- 


ceed thus from the Hands of God, and 
that God did not create him in the State 


repreſented to us by this Term: In 
ſhort, God cou d not produce any thing 


either within or without himſelf, that 


was bad; and not only the Son, the 
eſſential Image of the Father, poſſeſſes 
all his Goodneſs, but even after having 
form d all Creatures, God ſaw that they 
were good; Viditque Deus cunita que fe- 
cerat, & erant valde bona, Gen. i. It is 
then abuſing a very great Applauſe ro 
ſay, as Madam D. (3. 494.) That 


Homer gives an authentick Teſtimo- 


(t 


ny of the Truth of Hiſtory, con- 
cerning an Angel precipitated from 
Heaven; to which ſhe adds, that this 
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212 ACritical Diſſertation 
* Teſtimony is ſo much more remarka- 
© ble, as it was deliver d above a hun- 
* dred Years before the Prophet Jaiah 
* ſpoke of the Fall of Lucifer; for can 
* any doubt, continues ſhe, that this 
Idea was not drawn from Truth it- 
* ſelf?” Bur firſt, a Poet is incapable 
of giving a Teſtimony of the Truth of 


any Hiſtory, which one ought to know 


by other Means, in order to diſentangle it 
from the Fables in which it is wrap'd. 
Thus his Teſtimony is ſo far from being 


authentick, that it is of no Weight; as a 


profeſs'd Lyar docs not deſerve to be be- 
liev d even when he ſpeaks Truth. 2dly, 
the Fact is not of that Nature, as to ad- 
mit of the Teſtimony of Homer, or any 
other prophane Author; it is a ſuper- 


natural and inviſible Fact, and conſe. 


quently out of the Reach of their Teſti- 
mony. Aenophon, for Example, in the 


yth B. of his Cyropedia, bears Witneſs 


of the Accompliſhment of the Prophecy 
which Daniel had made to Balthazer, 
concerning the approaching Death of 
that Prince: This is to be admitted, 
becauſe this prophane Hiſtorian relates 
from the Accounts he had of it, the 
Manner in which the Officers of Cyrus 
enter d into Babylon, and came to mur- 
der the King in the Night, as he revell'd 
| 12 at 


* 
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at his Feaſts, conformably ro what we 
read in the Propher : Bur this is a na- 
- tural and viſible Fact, of which Aeno- 
phon, or the Authors of his Memoirs, 
were capable and competent Witneſſes ; 
and this Conformity of the two Monu- 
ments might ſerve to prove to Infidels 
or Hereticks, the Authority of the Book 
of Daniel. We often find alſo in ſuper- 
natural Facts a Viſibility, which might 
admit of the Teſtimony of a prophane 
Writer ; for Example, in looking upon 
as legitimate the Paſſage in Foſephus: 
the Hiſtorian, concerning Jeſus Chriſt ; 
thereby this Hiſtorian bears a true Wit- 
neſs to the Miracles of the Saviour of 
this World, becauſe being ſuppos d to 
know them otherwiſe than from the Go- 
ſpel, what he ſays of them ſhews, that 
the Memory of theſe -Miracles was ve- 
ry freſh in Fudea; and this may contri- 
bute in a great Meaſure to make the 
Pagans acknowledge the Truth of the 
Evangelical Hiſtory. Bur the Fall of La- 
cifer is an inviſible Fact, that can receive 
no Teſtimony but from God himſelf, or 
thoſe to whom God hath revealed it. 
Thus, inſtead of honouring of Homer, 
upon the Account of the Antiquity of 
his Teſtimony before that of 1ſazah, by 
Expreſſions that almoſt infinuate the - 
| VF 
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Poet's having had ſome Revelation of 
the Fall of Lucifer, before the Prophet; 
all we can ſay is, that rho? the Paſſage 
of 1ſa:tah wherein this Fall is mentioned, 
had not yet appear d, an authentick 
Tradition had convey'd this Fact to the 
Jews, and that from among them it pro- 
ceeded to the Gentiles, who corrupted 
it according to their wonted Cuſtom, 
by transforming it into the Fable of 
Ate, ſuch as Homer relates it. Hence 
proceeds alſo rhe Falſity of Homers 
having drawn the Hiſtory of Ate from 
Truth itſelf ; either becauſe it is dif- 
ferent from the true Hiſtory in the moſt 
grave and ſerious Circumſtances, or be- 
cauſe he repeats it himſelf but after the 
People, and that he puts it in the 
Mouth of Agamemnon, as an old Story 
before known to all thoſe that heard ir. 
Thirdly and laſtly, Homer in all Ap- 
pearance gave as little Credit to this 
Hiſtory, as to all the others he relates 
concerning the Gods. Plutarch at leaſt 
adyertiſes us, * to look upon them, for 
the molt part, as Fictions, purpoſely 
contrivd and imagin'd by the Poets, to 
amuſe their Readers: And hereupon it 
is pleaſant to obſerve the Care and Di- 
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ligence Madam P. takes to ſay conti- 
nually in her Remarks, Homer knew 
ſuch and ſuch a Truth, about Things 


which he himſelf would acknowledge, 


he made uſe of but as Fables: For tho 


I ſhou'd find in his Poems the Wonders 


and Miracles of the Old Teſtament, 
transferr'd Word for Word, without any 
Alteration, I ſhou'd nevertheleſs be con- 
vinc'd that he had taken them there, 


as in the Archives of the He tian 


Prieſts, without knowing the Difference 
he ought to put between theſe two ſorts 
do Monuments. '. 7 5 

But whether Fomer beliey'd or not 
the Fall of Ate, he was very much in 
the wrong to make uſe of a Story in 
his Poem, which carries along with it 
a Contradiction not to be explain d. 
Quarrels and Diſcords reign among the 
Gods throughout the whole 7/zad. In 


the firſt B. Vulcan being Witneſs of the 


Quarrel between Jupiter and Juno, tells 


them, (p. 38.) © Theſe Things are in- 


* deed very unfortunate, and our Mis- 


* fortunes are very inſupportable ; if 


upon Account of poor miſerable Mor. 
* tals, you do nothing bur quarrel and 
* jangle, and put all the Heavens in 
* Diſorder ; we ſhall be no longer able 


* to taſte the Pleaſures of our Feaſts, 
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216 ACritical Diſſertation 
* and enjoy the Delights of Heaven, 
** ſince Diſcord and Diviſion reigns even 
** among the Gods.” Hereupon Madam 
D. makes a Remark as judicious as the 
Text: What Fear and Dread, ſays 
ſhe, (r. 325.) ought not Men to have 
* for Quarrels and Diſcord, ſince theſe 
* unhappy Jangles and Contentions, 
creeping in among the Gods, trou- 
© ble and deſtroy all their Felicity, 
* and even preyent their Enjoyment of 
Heaven? This is a very important 
„Point of Morality, and the whole 
« Subject of Homer's Iliads offers to us 
% many Repetitions, that we may be 
©. the more ſtruck and affected. We 
are indeed infinitely obliged to Homer, 
for having defam'd his Gods for our 
Benefit and Inſtruction ; he is ſtill more 
inſtructive in the 21ſt B. where they 
actually pull one another by the Hair, 
and proceed to Cuffs and Blows. We 
have ſufficiently ſpoken of this in the 
Chapter of AMegories : Ir here ſuffices 
to obſerve, that the Poet ſays formally 
upon this Occaſion, (B. 21. p. 232.) 
That Diſcord, which, according to 
* him, reigned no longer in Heaven, 
© kindled the Battle between the Gods.” 
The Fall or Abſence of Ate, ſeems to 
render theſe Battles abſurd, or to be- 

LF come 
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come itſelf abſurd, from its Contradic- 
tion to them; bur, according to a Re · 
mark which Madam D. borrows from 
 Euſtathias, (3. 494.) Homer, by the 
« Hiſtory of Ate, very artfully adviſes 


“ his Readers not to give Credit to the 


«© Fable which makes Diſcord reign 


in Heaven among the Gods, bur to 


« give it an allegorical Senſe ; for he 
* aſſures us, that ſhe appear'd no lon- 


« ger in the Habitation of the Immor- 


* rals, ſince the Day ſhe was precipitared 
„ thence.” I ſhould be curious to know 
from what Motive the Pagan Readers 

ſhou'd be inclin'd to believe the Fall of 
Ate more true than the Combats between 
the Gods, inſtead of believing the Com- 
bats of the Gods more true than the Fall 
of Ate. This is very deciſive, to oppoſe 
one Fable with another. But beſides, 
tho' a Poet does not give himſelf our 
to be a faithful Hiſtorian, it is never- 
theleſs ridiculous to be the Occaſion 
himſelf of his own Deſtruction, by ad- 
viſing his Readers to give no Credit 
to any thing he ſays : On the contrary, 


his Art conſiſts in rendring his Fictions 


1o agreeable and probable, as to en- 
gage us to look upon them as true, 
or at leaſt to wiſh they were ſo. In 
another Place, (3. 607.) Madam D. 
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218 ACritical Diſſertation 
boaſts of Homers Judgment, in giving 
* ſo great an Air of Truth to his Ficti- 
5 ons. and Confirmation to his Mira- 
* cles.” To conſider every thing, it 
was not at all neceſſary to introduce 
the Dæmon Diſcord in Heaven, to ſet 
the Gods at Variance; for there was 
no one among them that was not ca- 
pable of putting all Heaven in Diſorder; 
Diana ſays thus of Juno, (B. 21. 241.) 
Juno of Mars, (B. F. 225.) Mars of Mi- 
nerva, (B. 5. 233.) and Jupiter himſelf 
(B. 21. 232.) © perceives his Heart 
leap for Joy when he ſees the Gods 
* divided, marching in Combat againſt 
one another. 
Notwithſtanding Madam D. who 
knows that Homer adviſes us to give no 
Credit to the Fable that makes Diſcord 
reign among the Gods, and in the Ha- 
bitation of the immortal Deities, whence 
ſhe had before been thrown headlong, 
her ſelf makes no Scruple of making 
her reign in Heaven amongſt the holy 
Angels, ſince the Fall of Lucifer: Thus 
the explains her ſelf in her Preface (p. 
15, 16.) © With Reſpect to the Leagues 
* and Combats of the Gods, we may 
« affirm Homer to be yet ſecure from 
*.. our Cenſures. The Holy Scripture 
* offers us many Examples that deſerve 
| y | our 
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our Reſpet and Veneration. The 


Prophet Daniel ſhews us the Combat 
of Angels with others. In the roth 


«© Chapter, the Angel Gabriel, who pro- 


rected Greece, fought 21 Days with 
the Angel that protected Per/ia, and 
the Angel Michael, who was the Pro- 
rector of the Jews, came to his Afliſt- 
ance. In the 12th Chapter the two 


former Angels engaged again upon 


the Banks of the River Tiber, as if 
they wou'd diſpute the Poſſeſſion of 
of it. Concerning this, I ſee, adds ſhe, 
that the learn d Grotius has remark'd, 


that in the firſt Times, that is to ſay 


under the Law, of the Angels that | 
preſided over the Nations; ſome fa- 


<« yourd the Perfians, and others the 


Grecians; and that the Coming of our 
Saviour diſſipated this Spirit of Dif- 
ſention, if I may be permitted to make 
Uſe of that Term: Omnes aliarum na- 
tionum preſides Angeli aut Perſis fave- 
baut, aut Gracis: Talia inter Angelos 


ſtadia extinxit Chriſtus. Here I dare 
immediately advance, that the Explica- 


tion of Grotius is not allow'd of in the 
Church. In effect, it is abſolutely con- 
trary to the Syſtem of the Divinity of 
Angels: For the common Opinion being, 
that theſe happy Spirits were confirm d 


in 
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in Grace, immediately after the Fall of 


Lucifer; there was nothing in them to 
reform at the Coming of our Lord. But 
among the beſt Interpreters of the holy 
Scripture, ſome have believ d that theſe 
Angels, which are call d, in Daniel, the 
Princes of the Pagan Nations, as the 
Greeks and Perſians, were Dæmons, which 


the holy Scripture elſewhere calls the 


Princes, the Powers and Rulers of the 
World. (Epiſt. to the Epheſ. vi. 12.) 
and that it was againſt theſe Dæmons 
that the good Angels fought, who were 
the Protectors of the Jews; for to men- 
tion it by the by, St. Gabriel was not the 


Protector of the Greczans, as Madam D. 


ſays, ſince on the contrary he is the Pro- 
tector of the Fews jointly with St. Mi- 
chael; and that at the End of the roth 
Chapter, he ſays himſelf, that he had 
fought the Protector of the Greeks. There 
has ever been had bur little regard to 


this firſt Tnterpretation ; and the moſt 
common Opinion is, * Thar theſe Prin- 


ces of the Greeks and Perſiaus were good 


Angels, as well as thoſe ro whom God 


had committed the Care of the Fews - 


But notwithſtanding the Term of Fight- 


ing, which the holy Scripture makes uſe 


| If 


* See Pererius on Daniel. 


of, 
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of, in ſpeaking of the Tutelary Angels 
of theſe different Nations, Theodoret and 
St. Gregory adviſe us not to think there 
was any Diſſention, much leſs any Battle 
in Heaven. This Term ſignifies nothing 
elſe but the Expoſition which the Angels 
make to God, or the different Intereſts 
of the People they take Care of; becauſe, 
according to the Sentiment of Divines, 
Angels not being always acquainted with 
the Decrees of God about particular 
Things, may require, with good Inten- 
tion, for one Side or the other, Things 
different from one another, till the De- 

crees of God are revealed. The Interpre- 
ters have enquir'd, what cou d have been 
the Motives that induc'd the Guardian An- 
gels of the Greeks and Perſians, to oppoſe 
the Return of the Jews, which St. Mzcha- 
el and St. Gabriel deſir'd ? And they an- 
ſwer, that without hurting the true Inte- 
reſt of the Jews, who are always wiſer 
in Adverſity than Proſperity, theſe An- 
gels deſir d that the Jews, being ſown a- 
mong the idolatrous Nations, ſhould 
therein ſpread the Knowledge of the 
True God 1 bring theſe Reaſons to ſhew 
how far the Spirit, which Eccleſiaſtical 
Authors ſeek and find in the holy Scri- 
pture, for the Edification of the Faith- 
ful, is different from that which Madam 
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222 ACritical Diſſertation 
D. attributes to them, to render them 
conformable to Homer. 
We ſhan't much infiſt upon other Paſ- 
ſages in Homer, which Madam D. refers 
to certain Facts contain'd in holy Scri- 
pture; whoſe Relation is nevertheleſs fo 


imperceptible, that none but Madam D. 


can ſec it. Under this Head I place this 
Paſſage in the 21ſt B. (p. 241.) © As 
the Flames of a City conſum'd by 
* Fire, which the Wrath of the Gods 


had caſt down, rife up even to the 


* Clouds.” Hereupon Madam D. ſays, 
(5. 54-) © Homer knew this great Truth, 
that God ſometimes puniſhes whole 
4 Cities, by darting down upon them 


< his revengeful Fires“ This Praiſe is 


affected, even in the Stile; for the Ex- 


preſſion of great Truth is ſeldom apply d 


to hiſtorical Facts, and its moſt common 


Uſe is in Propoſitions of Dockrines of 


Morality. It was very neceſlaty, in- 


_ de&&d, to diſguiſe the Fact by a Maxim; 


this is likewiſe Affectation, for one ſel- 
dom makes a general Propoſition of a ſin- 
gle Fact, as in the Caſe of the Fires that 


fell from Heaven to puniſh Sodom and Go- 


morrha. Upon another Paſſage, where Ju- 


piter thinks of conveying Sarpedon into 


Lycia, to deliver him from the Neath that 


chreaten'd him in the Fields of Troy. (B. 


16. 28.) 
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16. 28.) Madam D. ſays, © Even the 
„ Pagans were ſenſible of God's Power 
te to tranſport a Man, all of a ſudden, 
e into a diſtant Country. There is no 
need of great Penetration of Mind to 

_ comprehend, that a Being far ſuperiour - 
to Man is capable of this Action; and 
the Pagans might very well imagine this, 
without having any Knowledge of the 
True God, or any Fact contain d in rhe 
holy Scriptures; eſpecially conſidering, 
that the Hiſtory of Habakkuk, which Ma- 
dam D. no doubt had in View, being of 
later Date than Homer, cou d not have 
been known to him even by Tradition. 
But I own that I am quite loſt in a 
Remark in the 3d Vol. p. 424. where 

upon Occaſion of a Shower of Blood 
that fell at the Death of this ſame Sarpe- 
don, Son of Jupiter, begot in Adultery, 
Madam D. ſays, Homer knew that at 
* the Death of Jupiters Son, all Na- 
« ture muſt ſuffer, and that his Dean 
% muſt be lamenred in Tears of Blood.” 
Nevertheleſs, T had rather let this Paſ- 
ſage alone, than unhappily to impute to 
Madam D. the Alluſion which I think 
diſcernable. 1 85 e 
Never was there any Poet more libe- 
ral than Homer of the Aſſiſtance of the 
Gods: The Inclination he had for a 
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Wonder little ſought aſter, and. often re- 
peated, has not permitted him to di- 


ſtinguiſh hard and difficult Enterprizes 
from thoſe which are not ſo; and he does 
not conſider whether the Conjuncture be 


worthy, according to Horace's Precept, 
of the God he introduces. Madam D. 
turns all this very piouſly, finds therein 
the molt nice and ingenuous Conceits. 


* Homer, ſays ſhe, (. 295.) was ac-. 
te quainted with this Truth, that Angels 
* and other Spirits manifeſt themſelves 
* to Men, and that God ſends them to 
ce the Aſſiſtance of thoſe whom he wou d 
deliver from any Peril or Danger. 
God ſuffers not himſelf. to be ſeen, 
* fays ſhe, in the ſame Page, but to thoſe 
whom he wou'd enlighten by his Pre- 
* ſence.” But as theſe Propoſitions, 
which are Principles in Madam D.'s 


Mind, are no ways ſo in Homers, he 


contradicts them with the firſt Wind that 
turns him to another Side. Thus Mer- 
cury being ſent by Jupiter to Priam, in 
the 24th B. leaves him at the Entrance 
of Achilles' s Tent, telling him, (. 378.) 


LThat it is not conſiſtent with the Ma- 


<« zeſty of the Gods to ſhow themſelves 
*. to Men, nor to appear openly to favour 
* and protect Mortals. That is to ſay, 
that Homers Gods never openly — 
. their 
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their Aſſiſtance to Men, but to make 
them maſſacre one another; and that 
they hide themſelves when they ought 
to give them ſome Marks of their Fa- 
vour and Kindneſs. Thus this conti- 
nual Aſſiſtance of the Gods, which in 
another Poet would have been a Mark 
of Religion, is become in Homer a Proof 
of * | 


= 


'SECT. III. 


7 bat the Conformity that 1s ford 3 in Joie 
Particulars between the Stile of Homer 
and that of the Holy Scriptures, can in 
no way juſtify the Faults of his Oey” 
tion and Stile. 


LTH O' the Argument of this Se. 

Aion don't relate to the Gods, yer 
we add it to finiſh what concerns the 
Compariſon between Homer and the holy 
Scriptures. Tis certain that the Proxi- 
mity of Times and Climates, has put 
ſome Conformity as to Stile between 
Homer and our ſacred Writers: Provi- 
ded rhis Reſemblance is not carried too 
fir, and Prejudice and Prevention don't 
make us find it every where, as it hap- 
| pen'd 
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pen d to the Author Homerus H*brii. 
ſans; it may be curious, with refe- 
rence. to Criticiſm, to compare the firſt 
and moſt ancient Monument of prophane 
Antiquity, with the yet more ancient 
Monuments of our own Religion. But 
J intend to prove here, that the Exam- 
ple of the Holy Scriptures dont autho- 
rize any Thing, which Reaſon and the 
true Rules of Eloquence and Poetry 
ſhew to be Faults in Homer. For, firſt, 
the Holy Scriptures were not given us 
as a Model of Eloquence and Poetry; 
and it were to prophane them to pretend 
to find Rules there for the Compoſition of 
our Harangues and Poems, inſtead of Ar- 
ticles of Faith, and Rules of Morality. 
The new Philoſophers have told us, that 
we mult not be determin'd by Expreſſi- 
ons of the Holy Scriptures, in Subjects 
of Natural Philoſophy; becauſe their 
Deſign being only to inſtruct us in Mat- 
ters of Religion and Morality, they in 
other Things, relating to the Syſtem of 
Nature, adapted themſelves to the vul- 
gar Opinions, of which they never ſpeak 
but occaſionally, without any Deſign 
ro inform or inſtruct us in thoſe Sub- 
jets. All Men perhaps have not yet 
-allow'd, or permitted this Diſtinction; 
but there are none who don't agree * 
| l 
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the Rules of fine Stile, which prophane 
Authors are obliged to obſerve, are of- 
ten neglected in the Holy Scriptures. 
This is what occaſioned one of the 
learnedeſt Biſhops France ever had, to 
expreſs himſelf thus: Mr. Heuet, Biſhop 
f Avranches, in a Letter inſerted among © 
the Diſſertations upon different Subjects of 
Religion and Philoſophy, collected by Mr. 
Abbe Tilladet, Vol. 2. p. 31. The E- 
* levation and Simplicity of the Sacred 
«© Writings, are not Marks by which 
«© we know they were dictated by the 
Holy Ghoſt, fince St. Augaſtive e- 
t ſteem'd ir indifferent whether the Lan- 
60 guage of the Holy Scriptures Was 
„ polite or barbarous. Who knows not 
© that St. Paul was ignorant of the Fi- 
* gures of Rhetorick, and was imperitus 
“ Sermone, or Rude in Speech; that 
*® Moſes was no Maſter of Stile or Lan- 
<«' guage; that the Prophet Amos was 
* ruſtick and impolite ; and that theſe - 
e holy Perſons, tho fpeaking different 
“Languages, Stiles and Dialeds, were 
« yer all animated with the ſame Spirit? 
'Tis to the ſame” Purpoſe, that F. 44 
Bruſſel (B. 2. Art. 9. p. 283.) has ſaid, 
(could not God, by equally inſpiring 
* Tſaiah and Amos, accommodare him- 
«© {elf to the Sublimity of the Genius of 
We n 00S 
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the former, and the Ruſticity of 


* the latter, in the ſame Manner as 


* a_ great Maſter in Muſick | adjuſts 
„ his Wind or Breath to the good or 
bad Diſpoſition of the Inſtrument 
* he touches?” And at the End of 
the ſame Article, It ſuffices to 


believe, that the Authors of the 
© Sacred Books were all ſo directed 


and inſpired, that they could nei- 
ther be deceived themſelves, nor de- 
« ceive us, in whatever they commit- 
« ted to Writing, that has been re- 
« ceived into the Canon of the Holy 
« Seriptures: This is ſufficient to eſta- 
% bliſh their Authority upon a certain 


„ 


. K 


and unſhaken Foundation: For, how- 


* ever the Doctrine of Jeſus. Chriſt was 
* written and preach'd by the Apoſtles 
« in different Terms and Expreſſions, 
& Stiles and Dialects, according to their 
« difterent Genius and Capacities, tis 


ce {till the true and genuine Word of 


* God, notwithſtanding this Difference 
* of Expreſſion, which the Holy Ghoſt 


ce left to their own Option and Choice.” 
And indeed, is any one ignorant that the 
Goſpel of St. Luke, and the Ads of the 
Apoſtles, are wrote with more Purity and 
Elegance, than any of the other Books 
of the New Teſtament ? WH 
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I conclude from the preceding Autho- 
rities, that to cite a Phraſe or Expreſſion 
of the Holy Scriptures, is ſometimes to 
cite the Phraſe and Expreſſion of an 
Author who wrote unpolitely, and who 
conſequently can't be ſet up for an Exam- 
ple: This were to find the Model of a fine 
Stile, and good Taſte, and juſt Writing, 

no longer amongſt the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, according to the univerſally and 
unanimouſly received Syſtem of the 
Belles Lettres, but among the Jews or 
the Eaſtern Nations. The only Thing 
we can conclude from a Phraſe or Ex- 
preſſion contained in the facred Writings, 
is, that the Fact, or the Maxim includ- 
ed in ſuch a Phraſe or Expreſſion, is an 
Article of Faith : But as to the Phraſe it 
ſelf, ſo long as it remains in the Holy 
Scriptures, I ſhall never cenſure it, be- 
cauſe it would be raſh and ridiculous to 
cavil with an inſpired Author, merely 
as to Words and Phraſes, ' when, ' with- 
out piquing upon Stile and Eloquenee, 
he only deſigns to propoſe to me the 
moſt neceſſary and eſſential Truths of 
Religion. But when a prophane Author, 
who is propoſed as a univerſal Model, 
ſhall uſe and employ the ſame Terms 
and Phraſes, and eſpecially when he ſhall 
ſo uſe them, as to ſhock and offend a- 
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gainſt all Reaſon and Decorum, I muſt 
look upon it as a ridiculous Piece of 
Superſtition, ro be hinder d or forbid 
the Criticiſm or Examination of ſuch Ex- 
preſſions, under Pretence that the ſame 
occur in the Sacred Writings, where 
they only preſent what may perſuade us 
to the Practice of Wiſdom, Juſtice and 
Truth. Upon this Principle, we ſhall 
be obliged to admire the Alcoran, be- 
cauſe tis full of Expreſſions and Images 
taken from the Holy Scripture. To con- 
clude, the holy Spirit is ſo far from re- 
quiring us to conform our Ideas of Com- 
Poſition and Stile to that of the Holy 
Scripture, that he, in infinite Conde- 
ſcenſion, was pleaſed to conform himſelf 
to the Stile received among the Sons of 
Men, according to the different Times 
and Ages in which he ſpoke to them, 
or reveal'd his Will or Laws, in order 
to make the greater and deeper Impreſ- 
ſion upon their Minds: For the Books 
of the Holy Scripture are far from be- 
ing wrote and compoſed in one and the 
ſame Stile; the Books of Kings, for Ex- 
ample, are writ in a very different Stile 
and Manner from the Book of Geneſis, 
and the Book of Maccabees, which was 
compos d by an Author who had ſome. 
Knowledge and Commerce with the 
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Greek Writings, ſtill more different from 


the Book of Xings. This laſt, tho more 
_ polite and elegant than thoſe who pre- 


ceded him, yer makes the Reader Ex- - 


cuſes and Apologies ; which, according 


to the Principles of our Faith and Reli- 


gion, can only relate to his Sile. The 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church, who 


liv d in different Ages, when Learning 
and the Belles Lettres did not flouriſh, 
or were extinct, have alſo, for the Advan- 
tage of their Cotemporaries as to Com- 
poſition and Stile, accommodated them- 
ſelves to their Taſte; as, in affecting 
Points, Alluſions, and in producing nume- 


rous Teſtimonies and Citations from the 


old Philoſophers; ſtill correcting and 
improving all thoſe Cuſtoms and Practi- 
ces by the Excellence of their Inſtructi- 


ons. But for the ſame Reaſon the pious 


and devout Authors of the laſt Ages 


have thought themſelves obliged to treat 
this new and ancient Truth, or the ſame 


Doctrine which they found in the Fa- 
thers and Doctors of the Church, as in 


its true and genuine Source, afrer a 


Manner more conform and agreeable to 
the improv'd and rectify d or more juſt 
and perfect Taſte of the preſent Age. 
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Vet tho' the inſpir'd Authors did not 


commonly affect humane Eloquence, and 


that St. Paul, in particular, renounc d 
the Sublime of the Pagan Orators; yet 
there occurs in the holy Scriptures a 
great Number of Paſſages which are 


truly eloquent and moſt ſublime, judg- 


ing even according to the Rules of hu- 
mane Rhetorick; becauſe ſeveral of 
thoſe ſacred Authors were in themſelves 
very great Men, independently from the 


pPeculiar Inſpiration of the holy Spirit; 


and alſo, becauſe the moſt ſimple Men, 


being thoroughly poſſeſs'd with what 


they ſay, are capable of producing 
very ſublime Expreſſions. Hence it 
has happen d, that ſome prophane Au- 
thors have empioy'd ſome Paſſages of 
the holy Scripture to very great Advan- 
tage, accompanying them with the o- 
ther Figures and Beauties of Eloquence 
and Poetry, which moſt of thoſe ſacred 
Authors ſeldom uſed or affected. 
Toconclude: There are none of theſe 


\ Phraſes or Paſſages of holy Writ, which 


are alledg'd to juſtify Homer, that arc 
not infinirely finer and more beautiful 
in the holy Scripture than in the 7/:ad- 
As the Tryal of Gideon for Example, com- 
par d with that of Agamemuon; the terri- 
ble Refuſal which God makes of om 

ward 
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ward and material Sacrifices, compar'd 
with the intereſted and mercenary De- 
claration of Jupiter, who requires no o- 
ther Worſhip ; and ſeveral other Exam- 
ples of the ſame Nature already menti- 
on'd, or which ſhall hereafter be pro- 
duc'd in the remaining Part of this 
Work. | 


The End of the Third Part. 
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p A R T IW. { 
A ſhort Abridgment of the ſeveral 
Branches or Paruculars 9 the 
ILI Ay. | 


SJE will reduce all the Par- 
CD ENGXE | ciculars of the 7/zad to 
ſix Principal Heads, viz. 
the Miraculous in Fictious; 
SN Battles ; Diſcourſes ; Mo- 
— 64,5 and. Sentiments,which 
we join together ; Compariſons; and the 
Style and Didion. We will treat cach 
of them with ſuch Shortneſs, as is con- 
ſiſtent with the entire Execution of our 
Deſign upon Homer. 
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in the Frame or Conſtitution of his 
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the Odyſſey might ſerve for the firſt Mo- 


- Ancients, whether Greeks or Latins, 
were ignorant of this laſt Art, in which 


paſs d, and which ſhines principally a 
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CHAP. I 


of the Miraculous appertaining to or in- 
ey cluded in Fiftions. 


| HE Word Fiction may be under- 
ſtood in general of all the fabu- 
lous Adventures that a Poet introduces 


Poem. If theſe Adventures ſucceed 
one after the other, without any o- 
ther Connexion than that of their be- 
ing ſo many different Obſtacles to the 
final and principal Deſign of the Hero, 


del: But we are not now concern'd with 
that ſecond Poem of Homer, nor do we 
intend herein to prevent Madam D. 
If theſe Adventures are connected 
one to the other, and are included as it 
were one in the other, ſo as they ap- 
pear to make but one, this is what we call 
Intrigue or Plot: The Hiad has neither 
Adventures, nor Plot or Intrigue. The 


the Spaniards have excelld and ſur- 


their 


—— — 
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their Romances. Indeed, I wou'd not 
require ſuch deep Intrigues in Epic Poe- 
try, nor in Tragedy; where I think one 
_ ought not to ſeek other Events than 
| ſuch as may clearly unfold and unravel 
the moral End propos'd. Thus in the 
Poem of Telemachus, Mentor keeps the 
young Prince in a Place no longer than 
is requiſite to exerciſe his Virtue, and 
teach him Experience, as the Author 
himſelf informs us. 
The Fictions of modern Tragedies and 
Romances are till kept within the Bounds 
of ordinary Nature, without riſing to 
the Miraculous, for which there are ve- 
ry good Reaſons. But, without mention- 
ing all the Fables and Stories in which 
the Fairies and Genii are introduced, 
we have Operas and other Pieces which 
depend upon the Machinery, whoſe 
| proper Value is particularly founded up- 
| on the Miraculous or Marvellous. As 
to Epic Poetry, the Ancients and Mo- 
derns have equally made uſe of ir here- 
in. Theſe Miracles conſiſt in the Appa- 
rition or Interpoſition of Deities, and 
the Repreſentation of Prodigies ; and 
this is the Subject of the preſent Chap- 
ter. | 
| With Reference to the Gods, there 
are two Rules to be obſery'd : The one 
9 | 18, 
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is, never to introduce them but on Oc 
fions that deſerve and require their 
Preſenee; and the other, to make them 
act nothing but what is worthy of em. 
Theſe two Rules are equally tranſgrefs'd 
and violated throughout the 7/zad; the 
Gods appear there ſo unneceſſarily, and 
fo indecently, that it is Eaftathius and 
Madam Daczer's greateſt Buſineſs and 
Difficulty, how to praiſe or apologize 
for Homer on this Head; but we have 
already ſaid ſo much on Homers Gods 
and Deities, that the new View and 
Light in which we now-confider them, 
will only be repeating Things in ano- 
ther Order or Method. But if Fower 
had obſervd the two preceding Rules, 


it had been needleſs for him to have 


us d all that Art and Skill, as Madam P. 
ſuppoſes he does, in the Fiction where 
he introduces the Gods fighting with 
Men. This Art conſiſts in ſuppoſing 


0 that the Heroes ſee the Gods. Ho- 


* wer, ſays Madam D. (1. 147.) can't 
e any longer be accus'd of Fable or 
Fiction, ſince the Heroes themſelves 
* own, that it was ſo; and in this he 
© ſhew'd great Art and Skill.“ The Poet 
needs no Apology as to his Interpoſi- 

tion of the Deities, conſidering be 
Thing abſolutely : Bur if an Apology 

| was 
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was wanting, this Expedient of Homer 
were inſufficient ; ſince in Reality the 
Heroes of a Poem neither ſee nor ſay any 
thing but what it pleaſes the Poet they 
ſhall. We diſcover here the trifling, vain 
and empty Reflections of the poor good 
Archbiſhop of Theſſalonica, (p. 536.) al- 
50 Madam D. is not pleas'd to cite 
As to Prodigies wrought by the Pow- 
er and Preſence of the Gods themſelves, 

in which the Wonderful or Miraculous, 
ſtrictly taken, properly conſiſts; they 
may ſeem to be above Precepts, and 
conſequently ſuperior or bid Defiance 
to all Criticiſm: But we may, perhaps, 
be convincd by the following Reflecti- 

ons, that there is nothing that can 
withdraw itſelf from under the Power, 
Juriſdiction, and Dominion of Reaſon; 
which is the Rule. and Meaſure that 
_ ought. ro direct, conduct and regu- 
late Poetry, even in its higheſt. Flights. 

Ariſtotle, * and Mr. D. his Com- 
mentator after him, being ſenſible 
of the Need and Neceſſity Homer had 
of ſtrain'd and far-fetch'd Apologies or 
Vindications, have advancd this ſur- 


Ariſt. Chap. 25, Mr. D. Rem. upon bis Poet. p. 463. 
| priſing 


= 
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priſing Principle, that the Wonderful or 
Miraculous in Epic Poetry may arrive 
even ſo far as to what is abſurd and 


unreaſonable. It is true, that Ariſtotle, 
who is always confus'd in his. Notions 


and Ideas, ridiculouſly alledges for an 


Example of this wonderful Abſurdity, 


Hector purſu'd by Achilles, giving a Sign 
to the Greeks not to (diſcharge upon 
the Trojan Hero, that he alone might 
have the Glory of killing him: A very 


ſimple and natural Act! Whereas Mr. 


D. much more reaſonably than -his Au- 


thor, takes for an Example hereof the 
Tripode of Vulcan walking of them- 


ſelves. However it is, this Principle, 


brought to vindicate and juſtify Homer, 
entirely tuins him, ſince they allow that 


he carries his Marvellous as far as Ab- 
ſurdity; whereas the Practice of Homer, 
and Precept of Ariſtotle, ought only to 
have carry d Fiction ſo far as the Won- 
derful or Marvellous : for we muſt ne- 
ver confound the common Courſe of 
Nature, which it is allow'd us to riſe to 
and ſoar above in Epic Poetry, with Rea- 
ſon, whoſe Laws we are never to tranf- 
greſs. 9 SO Tet Lek 5 
Now to diſtinguiſh the Wonderful 
from the Unreaſonable, we lay down 
this general Rule : The Wonderful or 
Marvel- 


4 
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Marvellous muſt always obſerve and fol · 
low the Thread of Nature; it may go 
beyond it, but it ought never to be in- 
conſiſtent with it, nor contradict it. 


This Rule is authorized by the firſt O—-— 


tigin of all Fable and Mythology ; where 


moſt of the Gods are only Bodies or 


natural Effects, transforth'd into Perſons 


and deify'd, to which they have given 


Attributes and Properties analogical of 
correſpondent to the phyſical Beings 
- they repreſent : For if Poetry is deſign d 


to raiſe and charm the Imagination, and 


not to offend or ſhock it, it is eaſy and 
obvious to petceive, that we can't ob- 
tain the one, or prevent or avoid the 
other, but by the Rule propos d: But 


the Application we fhall now make 
hereof to ſeveral Fictions of the 1 


will more clearly ſhew its Extent an 
Coriney- N47 57 rs 5 
Homer preparing the Combat in the 
21ſt Book, where the Gods march one 
againſt another, ſays, that Heaven gave 
the Signal by ſounding the Trumpet. 


"Augi 5 oa>miyZev wiynooiparO-, o 388. 


Our Language, which admirs of no Ab. 


ſurdities, would not ſuffer Madam D. to 
tranſlate this Verſe literally; and the 


has 
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has therefore judiciouſly ſubſtituted the 
following Phraſe, Heaven gave the Sig- 


nal for the Battle, 232. The imperti- 
nent Commentator, that abounds ſo 


much in Trifles and vain Applications, 


I mean Euſtathius, enlarges a long while 
upon this Paſſage; and Madam O. 


thinks her ſelf oblig'd (3. 536.) to re- 


late Part of his trifling Foolery. He 
readily owns, that this Expreſſion of 
Homer includes nothing great, and that 
it wou'd: have been better he had ſaid 
that he Heavens thunder d: Bur, adds 
he, the Expreſſion of Homer is more pro- 
per for a Battle; as the Poet has ſaid 
afterwards in the zothB. upon Occaſion 


of the Battle between the Greets and 


Trojans, that Jupiter thunder d from the 
Height of Heaven. Euſtathius obſerves, 
That Homer by this great Idea has 
* heighten'd the firſt Battle, becauſe 


e lefs conſiderable ; whercas in the 
«© Battle of the Geds, which from 
their Preſence derives all its Maje- 


« ſty and Greatneſs, he thought it 


* ſufficient to ſay that Heaven ſounded 
„the Trumpet.” If the Poet had 


chang'd the Place of theſe two Expreſ- 


ſions, we ſhould have prais'd him 
more to have adapted them to the Sub- 
ject, even allowing that the fighting of 


the 
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hi Gods were nor in it ſelf the moſt 


ſcandalous and ridiculous Thing in the 
World. However it is, Madam D. ſub- 
ſcribing to Euſtathius, concludes; © That 
« it is a Prodigy very agreeable to the 
« greater Poetry, to repreſent Heaven 


“ ſounding the Trumpet, as if Heayen 


e had a Mouth ; whereas if he had ſim- 

« ply ſaid, chat Heaven thunderd, he 
« had ſaid nothing extraotdinaty or ſur- 
e priſing.” But J affirm, that the Hea- 
vens neither having, nor being capable 
of having a Mouth, nor being in the 
Rank and Order of Animals, who are 
_ endow'd- with Voice and Speech, our 


Rule condemns this ſort of Marvellous, 


as not being agreeable to what is found 


in any Part of the Syſtem of Na- 


ture. 

The Caſe is not the ſame with Refe- 
rence to the Faculty of Speceh given to 
Animals on certain Occaſions; for firſt, 
in ſome very rare Circumſtances, and 
upon very extraordinary Occaſions, it 


may be allowable to make the moſt 


_ common Animals ſpeak; but-ſuch as 
hear them ſhou d conſider and look up- 
on this Event as a Prodigy that declares 
the Anger and Wrath of Heaven. This 


- Lucian's * Deciſion, juſtified even by. 


* In the Dream & the Cock. 
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the Hiſtory of Balaam's Aſs, which the 


 Admirers of Homer very impertinently 


alledge in favour of him ; and, to fay 
ſo much by the bye, it were eaſy for 


me to ſhew, that the true Miracles of 


the Holy Scripture much better ob. 
ferve and agree with the Courſe of Na- 
ture mention d in this Rule, than the 
vain Fictions of Homer. Secondly, I 
wou d'nt wholly reject the Gift and Fa- 
culty of Speech in Horſes of immortal 
Race, as thoſe of Achilles, tho Lacian 
has raillied and ridicul'd Homer for uſing 
this Fiction: But, if I may venture a 
Conjecture, Lucian was ſhock'd in ge- 
neral, as all the reſt of the World are, 
to find the Iliad full of reaſonable Hor- 


ſes, who are ſtill ſpoke to, ralk'd and 


convers'd with, as ſo many Men; and 
through Inadvertency he has apply'd his 
Raillery ro a particular Fact, which 
did'nt deſerve it. Indeed, immortal 
Horſes, diſtinguiſh'd by Speech, wou'd 
make a very noble Fiction, if Homer 
himfelf had not debasd their Pri- 
vilege, by being ſo laviſh and pro- 
digal in beſtowing, if not the Fa- 


eulty of Speech, yet at leaſt that of 
Underſtanding, upon all the Horſes of 


the Greek and Trojan Armies. Hleclor 
in the 8th B. (p. 46.) addreſſes to his 
£44] 2 Horſes 
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Horſes an Exhortation of an entire Page 
in Length, in which are contain'd ſome 
very choice Things. Xanthus and Po- 
dargus, and you Athon and Lampus, now 
| you have an Opportunity to reward me 
for all the Care that Azdromache, the 
Daughter of magnanimous Zetion, has 
taken of you, by her furniſhing you 
every Day, rather than my ſelf, with 
Bread and Wine off my Table : How 
often has ſhe left me to viſit you? 
There is perhaps no Reader, who upon 
this Occaſion won't have Recourſe to 
the Remarks of Madam D. in hopes of 
finding her/here ar leaſt fairly give up 
her Author, in ſo abſurd and monſtrous 
a Paſſage ; but they will ſoon be un- 
deceivd by the following Encomium, 
(2. 420.) © There is here a hidden 
Beauty, which: thoſe that are not 
yet well acquainted with Homer will 
perhaps not preſently diſcern : The 
% Poet here draws the Character of a 
* Princeſs, who, tenderly loving her 
* Husband, took Care every Time he 
© return'd from Battle, ro go out and 
„ meet him; and who, raviſhd and 
e tranſported to ſee him, ran immedi- 
« ately to his Horſes, giving them Bread 
and Wine, in Teſtimony of her Gra- 
- * tirtide and Acknowledgment that they 
| R3 had 
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. had brought her Husband back,” Is 


it not very fine and pleaſant to fee a 


fond Wife eagerly. run to careſs the 


Horſes, leaving the Perſon of her Hus- 
band coverd with Blood and Duſt, 
whilſt he ſtood in fo much Need of 
her Help and Aſſiſtance? This Aſſiſt- 
ance is expreſs'd by a very fine Thought 
and Sentiment, which we find in the 
17th B. (p. 70.) where the Poet cauſes 
Jupiter, mourning over Hector, to lay, 
** Andromache ſhall not ſee you after 
the Battle delivering into her Hands 
thoſe fine and beautiful Arms of A- 
e chilles, which ſhe woud have taken 
* ſo much Pleaſure to diſarm. you of. 


It is apparent, from the Judgment we 


paſs on this laſt Paſſage, that our own 
Manners and Cuſtoms dont ſo power- 
fully nor abſolutely govern us, with 
which they wou'd reproach us; for 
now tis no Part of the Province of the 
Wife of a General ro undreſs and dif- 
arm him, yet we allow and own this 
laſt Thought and Sentiment of Audro- 
mache to be as natural, as we judge the 


firſt unnatural and abſurd. Some of Ho- 


mer's Friends may excuſe this Diſcourſe 


of Zeftor, as they do ſeveral others, by 


the Rudeneſs and Barbarity of the firft 
Ages ; bur Madam D. thinks this A- 
W 
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pology a ſort of Blaſphemy ; ſhe wou'd 
have us approve of Homer with all his 
Barbarity, Clowniſhneſs, and Ruſticity, 
Improprieties, and Want of Decorum; 
and it will be none of her Fault, if we 
don't aboliſh all the Politeneſs and De- 


corum of our own Cuſtoms and Man- 


ners, to reſtore and eſtabliſh his again. 
Antilochus, in the Games in the 23d 
B. addreſles alſo his Horſes with a for- 
mal Exhortation, (p. 3 12.) and tho' the 
Poet, among other Things, makes him 
fay, What Shame is it for you, that 
a Mare ſhould outrun Horſes of your 
* Reputation !” Yet I have not forgot 
that in the ſame Book, (p. 206.) Nef#or, 
Father of Antilochus, had ſaid to him, 
* Son, you have very heavy and dull 
_ © Horſes, endow'd but with ſmall Force 
“ and Spirit.” Here therefore are Hor- 
ſes contemptible enough, to which yet 
\ Diſcourſes are addreſs'd. 2 1 
Madam D. ſays, (419.)* That Poetical 
* Paſſion and Enthuſiaſm, is ſufficient to 
« juſtify all theſe Diſcourſes, for, adds ſhe, 
* inſuchCaſes, there is nothing to which 
* one don't ſpeak.” It is true, that in 
Fury one ſpeaks every Thing ; bur Fury 
and Paſſjon abſolutely exclude and pre- 
vent all long Speeches and Harangues; 
and it were even a Fault to make Men, 


R 4 in 
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in Paſſion, harangue other Men, in 

ſuch long Diſcourſes, fo full of Reaſon 
and Argument, as here Homer makes 
Men addreſs their Horſes. Or if by En- 
thuſiaſm, Madam D. means that of the 
Poet; we know very well that the Poet 
ſhould, generally ſpeaking, preſerve this 
Enthuſiaſm ro himſelf, and when he is 
only ſpeaking, without communicating 
it. to his Perſons ; and even in the Sup- 
poſition of immortal Horſes that ſpeak, 
1 ſhould not apprave of that long Com- 
plaint that Jupiter makes over them in 
the 17th B. (p. 85.) for, indeed, Jupi- 
ter ought to carry himſelf as far above 
thoſe Horſes, which are immortal like 
himſelf, as Men are above Horſes of 
the common and ordinary Race, ſubject 
to Mortality like themſelves. Madam D. 
ſays upon this Occaſion, (3. 448.) © Thar 
Homer had well apprehended that the 
* Goodneſs of God extends over all, to 
« Animals as well as Men.” Madam 
D. ſeems not well acquainted with the 
Theological Stile, which ſhe cites in an- 
other Place, upon a like Subject, (2. 


622.) for in that Stile, Providence, in- 


deed, extends it ſelf to Animals, which 
it nouriſhes, as it cloaths the Lillies of 
the Fields; but the Goodneſs of God is 
neyet applied but to Creatures deſigned 
4 | | for 
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for a ſupernatural End, and capable of 
Reward or Puniſhment: Numguid de bo- 
Bus Cura eff Deo? 1 Cor. ix. 9, 
Moreover, it appears by Homers 
Text, that even the Horſes of Achilles 
ſpoke but by Miracle, the Goddeſs Juno 
giving them an articulate Voice, (B. 19. 
p. 174.) which the Furies depriv'd them 
of a Moment after (p. 175.) This 
Paſſage of the Furies ariſes, as well as 
many others, from the mere Imagina- 
tion of Homer, without any real Foun- 
dation; which cant conſequently yield 
the leaſt Pleaſure ro the Reader. This is 
what has induc'd Eaſtathius, cited by 
Madam D. (3. p.505,) to ſay, that the 
poet would hereby intimate, that the 
“ Deprivation of the Voice, is ſome- 
* thing fo fad and fatal, that none but 
Furies are capable of the cruel Imploy- 
* ment of taking it away.“ I cant think 
this fo very unhappy a Thing for a 
Horſe, to whom Speech is not natural; 
and who, according to Madam D. in 
the ſame Remark, © ſpoke but by a ſug- 
«* prifing Prodigy, . 8 
Our Rule will alſo allow and permit 
Words utter'd in a Place where no Per- 
ſon appears; becauſe Sound being no- 
thing elſe but Air convey d in a certain 
Manner to our Ears, Beings inviſible to 
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us may be judg'd capable of convey- 
ing it in this Manner, and makin 
themſelves underſtood. Bur if I ſhould 
condemn, in the ancient Mythology, 
Dodona's Grove, and the Ship Argo, 
which. ſpoke, I ſhould ſtill agree with 
Lucian, who, by a juſt Taſte, and from 
a true Judgment, has criticis'd thoſe two 
Fictions, whoſe Fault and Abſurdity I 
have diſcover'd by my Principle. 7aſſo 
has made the Trees of his inchanted Fo- 
reſt to groan and ſpeak ; but he ſuppo- 
ſes theſe Trees to be poſleſs'd by Demons; 
which juſtifies the Miracle. We may 
alſo in Poetry communicate ſome ſort 
of Senſation to inanimate Bodies, pro- 
vided the Sign they give hereof be a- 
greeable to their Nature. We allow 
therefore Virgil. in his Eclogues, cauſing 
Laurel Trees, Tamarinds, and even the 
Rocks of frozen Lycea, to weep and 


lament. 


Ilum etiam Lauri, etiam flevere Myricæ, 
— Et gelidi fleverunt ſaxa Lycei. 


Madam D. (3. 566.) quotes theſe two 
Paſſages to juſtify Homer, for making 
the Sands of the Sea and the Arms of 


9 


Dialogue of the Dream, or of the Cock, h 
| the 
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the Grecians lament the Death of Patro- 
clus; (B. 3. p. 287.) but the Caſe is a 
little different, for ſome Trees do natu- 
rally weep, and Water flows from the 
Rocks in the Spring Seaſon ; which ne- 
ver happens to the Sands, and yer much 
leſs to Arms and Weapons. Now a 
Shepherd full of his Grief and Paſſion, 
naturally enough applies the Sentiment 
he feels in his Soul, to this Effect of 
Nature. This Prepoſſeſſion of him that 
ſpeaks, even juſtifies Ideas that other- 
wiſe would ſtray from the Limits of 
Rule; and it has been allowd Phædra 
to. ſay, 20 


Methinks theſe conſcious Walls, thefe vaulted 
de, 3 
Wait but th Arrival of my injur d Lord, 

To ſpeak aloud my Guilt, _ 


becauſe ir is the Repreſentation of an 
Impreſſion of the Soul, and nor a Rela- 
tion of a Fact; beſides, that by theſe 
Walls and Roofs, Phzdra might under- 
ſtand rhe Perſons that inhabited the Pa- 
lace of Theſeus, who knew what had 
happened. After this, we muſt not diſ- 
ſemble, that the Tears which moiſten'd 
the Sands, and the Arms in Homer, 
might be the Tears of the Greeks them- 
ſelyes; which would reduce it more to 
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Nature, tho a little exaggerated : But 
the Text don't naturally offer this 


Senſe. 


The fabulous Properties that the an- 
cient Naturaliſts have aſcribed to cer- 
tain Soils, Plants, and Rivers, are very 


allowable in Poetry; and theſe Proper- 


ties themſelves, which were often be- 


lievd real, becauſe they always bore 


an Analogy to their known Nature, are 
the true Model of Poetical Fictions. A 
Poet of a ſound Judgment would be e- 
ven capable of feigning Things that 


ſhould be found true in a certain Place, 
or at a certain Time, without his either 
knowing or foreſeeing any ſuch Thing. 


This happen d to Taſſo; who, repreſent- 


ing a terrible Noiſe, proceeding from 


the loweſt Foundations of the inchanted 
Foreſt, hath expreſſed himſelf thus, 


When from the Mood a dreadful Sound was beard, 
As if the Winds, long in the Earth immur'd, 


Had juft burſt forth and rent the neighb'ring Rocks; 
Or like the Noiſe of a tempeſtuous Sea, | 
When the loud Surges daſh the craggy Shore : 
There Lions roar, there ſcaly Serpents hiſs, 


| There howle the Wolves, and rugged Bears are heard, 


There ſounds the Trumpet, and the Thunder rowls, 


And from one Noiſe proceed the various Sounds, 


Now 


— 
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Now there has been form d, a little 
time ago, in the Archipelago, an Iſland, 
which has literally verſify d this poeti- 
cal Fiction ; as we are inform'd by the 
Relations that have been ſent of it to 
the Academy of Sciences. This I- 
ſland ſometimes vomits up great Slakes 
of Fire, attended with a Noiſe equal to 
the Diſcharge of a Number of great Ar- 
tillery Pieces, when diſcharg'd at once 
at other Times, this Noiſe ſeems com- 
pos'd of the Sound of Drums and Trum- 
pets, accompanied with Howlings and 
the Noiſe of all Sorts of Animals. 
Yet I allow Poetry the Impoſſibility 
of Facts, provided there appears there- 
in a kind of Poſſibility, according to 
our Notions of Nature. An Example 
of this Notion, is the ingenious and 
pleaſant Fiction in Rabelais, of Words 
freezing in the Air during Winter, and 
thawing again in Spring; who relates, 
upon this Occaſion, excellent Paſſages 
from the Ancients, B. 4. Chap. 55. But 
in the following Chapter he carries his 
Fiction too far, and looſes himſelf, ac- 
cording to his accuſtom'd Manner, in 
Filth and Obſcenity. I alſo condemn 
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many Notions in the Fairy Syſtem, 
where Nature is much oftner ſtrained 
and forced, than in the ancient Mytho- 
logy. Nothing is more abſurd, for Ex- 
ample, than theſe Fairies arming them- 
felves ; which, inſtead of having only 
certain Properties ſuicable to their Mat- 
ter or Form, as that of being impenetra- 
ble and dazzling, or blinding thoſe thar 
behold them, move of themſelves, or 
perform other human Actions. Bur to 
ſpeak the Truth, Homer himſelf has gi- 
ven the firſt Example of this Fault, in 
the Productions of Vulcan, and eſpecial- 
ly in that of Achilles Buckler ; of which 
this now is the proper Place to treat. 

Thetis, in the 18th B. (p. I 30.) en- 
tering Yulcan's Apartment, finds the Tri- 
pos that he was preparing for Part of 
che Ornament and Furniture of a magni- 
ficent Palace; he had hung them upon 
Golden Wheels, ſo that of themſelves 
they. might go to, and return from the 
Aſſembly of the Gods. This Fiction 
manifeſtly trangreſſes againſt the Prin- 
ciple we have laid down. But twill be 
faid, it is a God who was the Artificer 
hereof: T own it, and therefore we ought 
to have ſeen in this Work, a Perfection 
exceeding all humane Art and Inventi- 
on. But this Perfection ſhould Have 
| con- 
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conſiſted. in the Idea of an excellent 

Work of Gold, or other Mettal, which 
did not receive any Motion from Sculp- 
ture. If Homer had ſaid, for Example, 
that theſe Tripods were ſo exactly moun- 
ted, that with one Touch of the Hand, 
he made them go from his Forge to the 

Aſſembly of the Gods, the Fiction would 
have been good, and it had even equal- 
led that of the Horſes of the Gods, who 
at one Leap travers d half the Heavens. 
(B. 5. p. 226.) But for Tripods to move 
of themſelves, makes only a monſtrous 
Prodigy ; and this ſo much the more, as 
that even with this Property, they might 
have been very ill finiſh'd; and therefore 
the Poet not exalting nor raiſing the Ima- 
gination in the Place he ought to have 
rais'd it, ſhocks it in a Particular where 
no Body expected it. 


* 


* Vulcan being inform'd of Thetis' Co- 
© ming, advances, (. 133.) and be- 
“ cauſe of his Infirmity, which yer 
did not hinder him in the firſt Book to 
carry Drink round to all the Gods, he 
e js ſupported here by beautiful Slaves, 
* all of maſſy Gold, of ſuch divine Work- 
* manſhip, that they appear'd living; 
* they were endowed wich Underſtand- 
* ing ; they ſpoke, and had Strength and 
Agility; and by a particular Gift of 
| N e 
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e the. immortal Powers, they had ſo 
« well learn d the Art of their Maſter, 
that they wrought along with him, in 
„ making theſe ſurprizing Works and 
* Compoſitions, which were the Admi- 
< ration both of Gods and Men.” No- 
thing can be more confus'd and per- 
plex'd than all this ; for what can he 
mean by Statues that have only the Ap- 
ons of Life, and which were real!- 
Iy endow'd with Underſtanding and 
Speech, and had Strength and Activity, 
and which afterwards, by the Favour of 
the immortal Powers, had learn'd rheir 
Maſter's Skill and Art? Whither wou'd 
the Fancy of Homer lead us, thus 
to introduce the Gods every where? 
and not to be able to know whe- 
ther ir is the extraordinary Skill and 
Art of Vulcan, or the particular Favour 
of the other Gods, that had render'd 
thoſe Statues what they were. How- 
ever it is, theſe thinking Statues are ab- 
folurely vicious and improper in the 
- Senſe and Phraſe of the Poet; for it is 
abſurd to give Underſtanding and Sen- 
fation to Statues, while they continue 
in that State. The Statue which the 
Gods chang'd into a Woman, upon the 
Prayer and Supplication of the Sculp- 


tor, who became cnamour'd with it, is 
mM infinitely 
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infinitely better imagin'd': The Skill 
and Dexterity of the Artificer, che Fa- 
vour of the Gods for. Merit, and the 
Gratitude and Acknowledgment of the 
new Perſon, whether to the Gods or 
her Lover, are engaging Objects both 
for the Heart and Mind. Secondly, 
Vulcan, according to the Notion of the 
Fable, is only a Smith, and Madam D. 
even confines him ſo much to his Trade, 
that, according to her, he cou'dn't fo 
much as make a Pike for Achilles (3. 
41.) But ſuppoſing him a Clockmaker, 
or even a Mechanick of a ſuperior Or- 
der, this Art can ar beſt reach no higher 
than making Statues walk or ſpeak as 
if they were alive; but to endow them 
with Judgment and Underſtanding, for 
this we muſt addreſs to Jupiter; as Pro- 
metheus, who in a Fiction much better 
contriv'd both for the Poetry and Alle- 
gory, was obliged ro go and take Fire 
from Heaven, to animate the humane 
Figure he had form'd of the Duſt of the 
Earth: But in Homer, tis Yulcan who 
gives thoſe Statues Underſtanding, which 
Jupiter alone had Power to impart ; and 
tis the other Gods who taught them the 
Trade, which Vulcan only ſhou'd have 
taught them. When we read thoſe Fic- 
tions, as Madam D. ſays very we 
\, Jo 
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68.472.) © tis very natural to deſire 
to penetrate a little into the Senſe 
they contain or include, according 
to her, or that they ought to include, 
according to nme. | 

Vulcan, immediately yielding to the 
Deſires of the Goddeſs, goes ro his 
Forge, and approaching his Flames and 
Blaſts of Fire, he commands them to 
work: Theſe Blaſts and Flames thar 
work, are of the ſame Kind with the 
Tripods that walk; ſo that what I have 
ſaid of the one may ſerve for the other: 
But 'tis even upon this Occaſion that 
Madam D. makes her Boaſt of Homer, 
for giving Life and Manners to all 
Things, (zt 476.) Homer, ſays 
* ſhe, in another Place (3. 447.) ani-- 
« mates his Poetry to ſuch a Degree, 
* thar, compar d with it, every thing 
« appears dead and languiſhing.” In- 
deed if this is what charms Madam D. it 
were eaſy to pleaſe her at a very ſmall 
Expence ; nor has Homer himſelf given 
her all che Pleaſure ſhe might have ex- 
pected ; for he might, if he pleas'd, 
give Motion to all rhe Inſtruments be- 
longing to the Forge, and ſer them a 
dancing: But, to ſpeak ſeriouſly, there 


A 


is neither Wit nor Art, but in the Fic- | 


tions which are contriv'd and imagin d 
according 
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according to the Rule above propos'd;. . 


and J dare affirm, that ſhe is the only 
Perſon who cannot diſtinguiſh the Won- 


derful, that requires much Study and 


Labour, from what is abſurd and un- 


_ reaſonable, that coſts nothing, and is 


of no Value. 


The famous Buckler requires a ſtrict 
er Diſcuſſion; the Surprize it gives all 


Readers, has occaſion d ſome general 


Objections; to which they have re- 
turn d Anſwers of the ſame Kind: We 
ſhall here advance ſomething more par- 
ticular and exact. I object, in the 
firſt Place, to that terrible Number 
and Multitude of Objects, in ſo nar- 


row and limited a Compaſs, whatever 


Dimenſions are given to the Buckler, of 
Achilles ; for there is here ſufficient ro 


fill the Gallery of a Palace, without 


omitting even the Cicling itſelf: I don't 
draw my Objection from the Difficulty 
of placing ſo many Figures in ſo ſmall 
a Space; a God might do it, and tis 
even in the Power of a Man: I deduce 


it from the Effect ſuch Figures produce; 
which, allowing them as perfect as you 
pleaſe, muſt yet be almoſt impercepti- 


ble; ſo in a Buckler that is to be car- 
ry'd by a Man always in Action, the 
Objects ſhou'd have been more conſpi- 

| 81 cuous, 


mm, 
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cuous and rather clear than perfect. 2dly, 
It appears to me that Madam D. conſiders 
the Buckler as one ſingle Picture, and 
I don't perceive that ſhe conceives any 
Diviſtons therein : I know that a very 
learned Man is now preparing a Work, 
Wherein T am told that he makes uſe 
of this laſt Idea, dividing the Buckler, 
which he ſuppoſes round, into twelve 
Pictures ſeparated by Lines, which ter- 


minate in two concentrick Circumferen- 


ces: TI hear he places the Ocean at the 
Center of the whole Work, and the 
Heavens in the circular Ring contigu- 
ous to the Central Circle; that above 


this were the twelve Pictures encom- 


paſs d again with an exterior circular 
Ring at the Extremity of the Buckler, 
where he again places the Ocean. I 
can anſwer nothing particular to an Ex- 
plication that is not yet publiſh'd at the 
Time this is going to the Preſs; but 
beſides that Homer would have been 
highly to blame for having ſuppreſs'd, 
or ill and obſcurely expreſs'd Circum- 
ſtances which had never been before 
diſcover'd, I dare affirm, that there ne- 
ver was, either in Sculpture or Painting, 
a more fantaſtical or gothick Diſpoſition 
than this. I ſhall here confine my ſelf 


to the common Explication, follow d 
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by Madam D. that proves by the Dif- 
poſition of the Ocean, which, accord- 
ing to the Text, (B. 18. p. 146.) en- 
compaſſes the whole Buckler, that Ho- 
mer knew the Ocean ſurrounded the 
Earth; whereas, according to the o- 
ther Scheme and Conſtruction, it fol- 
lows, that Homer bclicy'd that the O- 
cean encompals'd the Earth, the Earth 


| the Heavens, and that the Heavens a- 


gain ſurrounded the Ocean. According 
to the Senſe then of Madam D. which 
T approve of as to this Particular, the 

Buckler is only a ſingle Picture, to 
which the Earth ſerves for a Ground- 
Plat, and which the Repreſentation of 
the Ocean ſurrounds, as the real Ocean 
indeed ſurrounds our Hemiſphere. Now 
conſidering the Buckler as in this ſin- 
gle View, the Objects therein are {trange- 
ly diforder'd and confus'd ; for Battles, 
Judgments and Dances don't well agree, 
and break the Unity of Action or Sub- 
jet, which is of equal Importance 
in Painting as in Foztry. But tho' its 
principal and capital Fault and Defect is 
this, where does Fulcau ſuppoſe the Eye 
of the SpeRator 2 We know that in the 
| fame Ground of a Picture, we can only 
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repreſent ſo many Objects as the Spec- 


tator can diſcover while he remains at 
the true Point of Sight, in which we 
ſuppoſe him ſtill fix d and immoveable; 
becauſe every Picture ſhou'd be conſi- 
der'd as a plain Surface, upon which 
are drawn the Lines and the Colours of 


real Objects that are viſible Sideways. 


Now if the Spectator is upon the 
Ground, according to the ordinary and 
natural Choice of rhe Point of Sight of 
a Picture, you can never perſwade me 
to believe that he can ſee with one 
Look, croſs one and the ſame Surface, 
two Grecian, Cities, Athens and Eleu- 
fis, (3. 479.) and the Ocean which 
encompaſſes our Hemiſphere. The 
ſole Curvature of the Earth in an equal 
Place, makes us loſe Objects at a cer- 
tain Diſtance from the Eye, much more 
in ſo vaſt an Extent. In Homers Time, 
tis true, they did not believe the Earth 
was round or ſpherical ; but this Error 


didn't occaſion their diſcovering upon 


its Surface more Objects than we can 
now. We muſt alſo carefully diſtin- 
guiſh Countries and Seas, with which 
we limit and terminate the Horizon till 
it vaniſhes; and Actions, which ſhou d 


clearly and diſtinctly appear to the Eye 


of the Spectator. Thus, ſuppoſing the 
| | Specta- 
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Spectator upon the Ground, the Pro- 
ject that Mr. D. and Madam DP. F at- 
tribute to Homer, of repreſenting the 
whole Univerſe in one Picture, is con- 
trary to the Rules both of Perſpective 
and Painting. Virgil has taken an equal 
Extent in his Deſcription of the Buckler 
of Zxeas, and has hereby violated not 
only the Unity of Place, but that of 
Time alſo, by repreſenting and exhi- 
biting Things that had been tranſacted 
many Days and Ages diſtant from one 
another: But Virgil, not ſurrounding 
his Buckler with the Ocean, has not 
furniſh'd ſo ſtrong an Objection. as Ho- 
mer againſt the Diviſion of rhis Buckler 
into ſeveral Pictures. e 
The true Point of Sight then in the 
Buckler of Achilles, is at ſome Diſtance 
from the Earth; and, ſuppoſing the 
Surface to be ſpherical, if the Specta- 
tor can perceive and diſcover the O- 
cean, which ſurrounds all the other 
Works and Compoſitions in the Buckler, 
as it ſurrounds the Earth, the Rule of 
Tangents, taking only for the Arch 
the Extent of the Earth between the 
Eaſtern and Weſtern Ocean, will carry 
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this Point of Sight to above two thou · 
ſand Leagues Diſtance ;- and, even up- 
on the Suppoſition that the Surface were 
plain and not ſpherical, this Diſtance 
mult yet be very conſiderable, to place 
the Spectator above the Mountains, that 
wou'd otherwiſe obſtruct his diſcovering 
fo vaſt a Territory and Space. Now in 


either Suppoſition, Homer ought not 


to have limited himſelf to two Cities, 
as: he has done, but was indiſpenſibly 
oblig'd to place in his Buckler all thoſe 


of our Hemiſphere, ſince he gives their 


Extent and Proſpect Dimenſions: Tho, 
on the other Hand, in either of theſe 
Suppoſitions, the Towns, and conſe- 
quently the Men, cou'd have been viſi- 
ble; or if the Painter ſhoud render 
them viſible, he muſt tranſgreſs beyond 
Meaſure againſt all the Rules of Pro- 
portion that ought to be obſery'd 


between the Objects and the Ground 


they cover. Now let us proceed to 
the Deſcription the Poct himſelf gives 
hereof. | 4 : 5 

* He begins with the Heavens which 
* Hulcan had repreſented upon the 
* Buckler : There he places (p. 138.) 
* the Sun and the Moon, the Pleiades, 
% the Hyades, the Violent Orion, and 
** the Bear or Wain, which turning al- 

ws E Ways 
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* ways round the Pole, appears ever 
„ viſible to us, and always obſerves 
« Orion. This is, adds the Poet, ibid. 
« the only Conſtellation that never 
« bathes it ſelf in the Waters and 
Waves of the Ocean.” The old 
Admirers of Homer, upon his uſing 
any one Term of Art, immediately 
concluded, thar Homer muſt be an 
_ abſolute Maſter of that particular Sci- 
ence; haye here boaſted of his great 
Skill and Knowledge in Aſtronomy : 
Now, on the contrary, I will de- 
monſtrate, by the little that he here 
ſays, that he knew nothing at all here- 
in; for, firſt, a Poet knowing in Aſtro- 
nomy would have been glad of ſuch an 
Opportunity to name all the Conſtella- 
tions that cau'd appear at the ſame 
Time in our Hemiſphere; their Names 
wou'd not have taken up above three 
or four Verſes, eſpecially at a Time 
when they were not all yet known or 
diſtinguiſh'd ; and their Enumeration 
wou'd have been ſhorter, ſhew'd more 
Learning and Knowledge, and been 
more entertaining and curious, than 
that of the three and thirty Nereids of 
the Court of Thezzs, which are all nam'd 
ſucceſſively in B. 18. p. 110. tho' this 
long Liſt and Catalogue affords no Sa- 
11 | | tisfaction 
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tisfaction to the Reader, who is at laſt 
inform d that they have not been all 
nam d. The Poet might alſo, by pla- 
cing the Sun under a certain Conſtella- 


tion of the Zodiact, repreſented in an 


Aſtronomical Configuration, or Emble- 
matical Figure, have mark'd the Seaſon 
and Day in which the principal Action of 
his Hero muſt happen. It is by ſome 


ſuch Stroke as this that a Poet or Pain- 
ter diſcovers his Knowledge in Aſtro- 
nomy, bur there is none requiſite to 


name or draw at a Venture ſome few 
Seats. -- 1 1 
Secondly, what does he mean by 
the Bears always obſerving Orion? 
Thus comparing a Conſtellation of the 
Aquinoctial, as Orion, with a Conſtel- 
lation near the Pole; as the Bear : This 
ſhou'd not have been ſaid but of a Con- 
ſtellation lying in the ſame Circle of 
Declination with the other; whereas 
even the Head of the great Bear, which 
was the only one known by Homer, is 
40 Degrees diſtant from Orion's Circle 
of Declination. | | 3 TLE. 
The preceding Objections are new, 
and perhaps a little too refined for the 
Age of Homer: But here follows a plain- 
er and more obvious one, which has 
been made by the Ancients tkemſelves, 
and 
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and which convicts the Poet of a palpa- 
ble Error and Miſtake, contained in the 


Aſſertion and Propoſition he lays down 
on this Occaſion, that the Bear or Cha- 
riot is the only Conſtellation which ne- 
ver bathes itſelf in the Waves of the Sea. 
Ariſtotle anſwers to this, that by the only 
one, Homer means the moſt noted and 
known : But was Ariſtotle ignorant that 
the leaſt Confuſion of Terms in Aſtro- 
nomical Subjects, which depend upon 
Geometry, produce a groſs and inexcu- 
ſable Error? Beſides, though Homer had 
ſaid, The moſt known of all thoſe that ne- 
ver. ſet, his Propoſition would not there- 
by become more true or juſt ; for nei- 
ther the Bear, nor any other Conftella- 
rion, ſhould be produced for an abſo- 
tute Example of Stars that never fer ; 
ſince there are People to whom Caffopeza, 
the Swan, and all the Conſtellations of 
the Czleſtial Hemiſphere, never ſer any 
more than the Bear; and others, on 
the contrary, to whom the Bear, and 
even yet other more Northern Conſtella- 
tions, ſer as exactly, and become equal- 
ly inviſible to them as Orion. If Ho- 
mer had ſaid that the Bear, which is 
far advanc'd on this Side rhe Pole, is 
reckoning by the Aquaror, the firſt of 
the Conltcllation: that don't ſet, n, 
| inſtead 
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inſtead of cin, which wou'd not have 
ſpoil'd his Verſe, he had ſaid true e- 
nough with reſpect to the Parallel of 
Troy, which is in the 42d Degree : Upon 
which Occaſion it had been proper to 
inform the Reader, that Vulcan calculates 
all from the Pofition of that City, where- 


as he ſeems to place himſelf very in- 


conveniently between Athens and Eleuſis. 


Strabo, who, as a Geographer, ſhou'd 


have defended the Rights and Privile- 


| ges of Aſtronomy, has yet here, like 


others, ſer his Zeal for defending Ha- 


mer, and he pretends that by the Bear 


the Poet here means the Artick Circle. 
Now you muſt firſt know, that among 
the Ancients the Artick Circle was not 
fixd, as at preſent, within near a Mi- 


nute of 23 Degrees and 1 half of our 


Pole, and trac'd by the Revolution of 
the Pole of the Ecliptick round the 
Pole of the World. The Artick Circle 
advancd and increas'd, according to the 
greater Elevation of the Pole, and was 
always the firſt Parallel that appeard 
entire above the Horizon. This is clear 
from a Paſſage of S:rabo himſelf, to- 
wards the End of his ſecond Book, 
where he ſpeaks of the different Nati- 
ons that have the Artick Circle leſſer or 
greater than the Tropick, or cqual to 

i it ; 
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ir; and in this Senſe the Ancients very 
juſtly bounded with their Artick Cir- 
cle thoſe Conſtellations that never 
ſet, in whatever Parallel they were: 
But the Propoſition that Mr. D. (Poet. 
451.) cites from Strabo, who ſays that 
the Artick Circle is the Round of the 
Riſing and Setting of the Stars, is ut- 
terly falſe, according to the Notion we 
at preſent have of this Circle. Howe- 
ver it is, it is abſolutely impoſſible that 
by the Bear, Homer ſhou'd have under- 
ſtood either the ancient or the modern 
Artick Circle; for beſides that he pla- 
ces the Bear in Company with Orion, 
the Pleiades and the Hyades, which 
are Conſtellations, or Parts of a Con- 
ſtellation, and not Circles; he muſt 
certainly have loſt all his Reaſon and 
Judgment, to ſay, that a Circle obſerves. 
a Conſtellation, or that the Artick Cir- 
cle obſerves Orion, rather than any o- 


| ther Northern Conſtellations. All theſe 


Errors clearly demonſtrate, that Homer 
ſpoke at random, and render him the 
firſt Model of all thoſe that upon mere 
Hearſays, or at moſt from ſome bor- 
row'd Notions, will treat Subjects whoſe 
firſt Principles they are ignorant of. 
Mr. Boileau, who took a religious Care 
to abſtain from all Knowledge of Geo- 
2 ; | metry, 
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metry, Which is, of all humane Scien- 
ces the moſt capable of exerciſing and 
enlarging the Mind, of forming and 
ſtrengthening the Judgment, was guilty 
df a like Abſurdiry the only Time he 
ventur'd to ſpeak of Aſtranomy ; for 
intending to propoſe two different Sy- 
ſtems of the Sun, he ſays, If the Sun 
is f d, or turns apon its Axis: Now 
ir happens that in one and the ſame 
Modern Syſtem, the Sun is both fix'd 
and turns upon its Axis. Burt ler us 
fee if Homer is happier in his Deſcription 
of the Earth, than in that of the Hea- 
—_ 1 3 
In one of the two Towns which 
he ſpeaks of, Yulcan has repreſented a 
Judgment (p. 139.) concerning a Man 
that had commirted Murder, and who 
affirms againſt the neareſt Relation of 
the Dead, that he has paid the Fine to 
which he was condemned. A Spectator 
may gueſs by the Poſture of the Perſons, 
the Subject of a Judgment publickly 
and generally known in Hiſtory, as that 
of Solomon or Daniel; but it is hard to 
gueſs the Subject in a Picture drawn at 
Pleaſure; and I don't well comprehend 
how Vulcan could poſſibly expreſs this. 
However it is, this is the firſt Dc- 
ſcription, which gives us Occaſion to 

doubt 
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doubt whether the Figures of the Buck- 
ler are fixd or in Motion; at leaſt, 


we can diſcover here no Notice taken. 


of one of the firſt Rules in Painting, 
which is to ſhew and exhibit one Move- 
ment only of the Action repreſented. 
Madam D. was aware of this Rule, and 
makes Uſe of it to explain the Poſture 
and Situarion of two Men, which the 
Poet in B. 17. places together in the 
ſame Chariot, and 'the very Inſtant in 
which one aſcends the other deſcends, 
In Poetry, as in Painting, ſays he, 
o (3: 7705 there is often but one 
« ſingle Moment we are carefully to 
« ſeize and obſerve.” And a little 
lower, Ir is a ſingle Moment that 


gives us this Image: In reading the 


© Poets, adds Ne, we often fall into 
* great Confuſion 

don't rightly diſtinguiſh the Moment 
« of which they ſpeak.” With reſpect 


to the Poets, they are not obliged to 


confine themſelyes to a ſingle Moment, 
and when they do, it is their Buſineſs 
to diſtinguiſh it: But if they inrend 
that this Rule of Painting ſhould be 


favourable to them in any of their De- 


{criptions, they ought to be very care- 
ful and exact Obſervers thereof when 
they themſelves ſpeak of Painting ; yer 

W 


ion and Abſurdity, if we 
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we ſhall now ſhew, that Homer has moſt 
wildly multiplied theſe Moments in all 
the Actions he has repreſented upon his 
Buckler. In the Judgment, for Exam- 
ple, tho'-old Men are feated in order 
to hear both Parties, and their Seepters 
are held by the Heralds, this is one 

Moment: When they rife to give their 

ſeveral Opinions and Judgments, and 
take their Scepters out of the Hands 
of the Heralds, this makes two: Tis 
alſo ſaid that they give their Opinions 
one after another, which requires as 
many Moments as there are Judges. 
If to this Difficulty tis anſwer'd, that 
ſome of the Judges were yer ſeared, 
whilſt the others go to give their Ver- 
dias ; tis in this very Particular that 
Vulcan has roo far extended the Ac- _ 
tion, and tranſgreſs d the preſent Rule; 
ſince in a well regulated Tribunal none 
of the Judges ever give their Opinions, 
whilſt the others arc hearing the Par- 
ties or Pleaders: And indeed, when 
we tell a Painter that his Piece oughe 
only to exhibit a ſingle Moment, we 
underſtand hereby that none of his Per- 
ſons ſhould do any Action which is 
not conſiſtent in that very Inſtant with 
what he makes another do, 2. e. that 


cou d not be done in the ſame Mo- 
| ment: 


— —Pc ⁰u m ¾ wN ] Apo 
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ment: But we never judg d it neceſſary 
to caution a Painter that he ſhou d not 
make the ſame Perſon perform two dif- 
ferent or contradictory Actions at the 
ſame Time; nor to tell him to be aware 
of drawing a Judge ſeated upon the 
Bench attentive hearing a Cauſe, and. 
the ſame Judge riſing and going to give 

his Judgment thereupon; yet this is 
the Idea which the Deſeription of Ho- 
mer ſuggeſts. Now this is a Thing in 

it ſelf abſolutely impoſſible, unleſs _ 
Painter or Sculptor hath repeated the 
ſame Perſon under other Figures in the 
ſame Picture; a Thing generally con- 
demn'd, and that ſeems not to have 
been plac'd in the Buckler, or elſe that 
the ſole Figure of the ſame Perſon ne- 
ver mov'd, which is here indeed the 
Thought of Homer, tho; Mr. and Ma- 
dam D. are of the contrary Opinion. I 
don't now ſpeak of the third Suppoſi- 
tion or Hypotheſis, which is that of the 
| Mulriplication of the Pictures and 
Draught ; whenever it appears, We 
muſt ſay, that if a Painter is to be 
condemn'd for violating this Rule in a 
ſingle Figure, he muſt make himſelf yer 
more ridiculous to compoſe a Series 
of Figures that differ d only by a few 

Geſtures in the ſame Action, becauſe _ 
| 1 | s we 
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we may indeed compoſe a Series of Hi. 
ſtory, but not a Series of Geſtures or 
Poſtures. Thus, in whatever Light we 
conſider this Matter, Homer is deliroy'd 


by Reaſon, and can only be ſupported 


and defended by Ignorance and Preju- 
dice. About tlie other Town (p. 140.) 
are encamped two Armies, and it's im- 
poſſible here not to perceive the Figures 
to be very quick, and various in their 
Motion; for, according to the Senſe that 
Madam D. underſtands the Deſeription 
of theſe two Armies, which yet is ſo 
obſcure, that the Greet Commentators 


ond they cou'd never diſcover its true 


Senſe or Meaning therein, (3. 48r.) 
One comes to beſiege the Town, 
and the Other prepares for its De- 
fence; the Firſt makes Propoſi ions 


to the Other, who declines and refuſes 
them; thereupon the Army that ſtood 


upon the Defence goes, and lies in Am- 


buſcade, in order to cut off the Provi- 


fions from the Army that was to at- 
tack: Whilſt the Women, Children, 
„ and old Men defend the Walls and 
* Ramparts. Here there are Troops 


that march through cover'd Ways, 


% Mars and Pallas are at their Head; as 


* ſoon as theſe Troops arrive upon tlie 


18 Bank of the River where the Cattle 


of 
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&< of the Beſiegers came to drink, they 
hide rhemſelves under their Arms, 
and detach two Soldiers to give 
them Notice as ſoon as the Cattle 
4 arrive: At the ſame Time there ap- 
e pear Flocks of Sheep and Oxen, at- 
& tended with two Shepherds, who ſu- 
e ſpecting no Wile or Stratagem, were 
« diverting themſelyes by playing on 
their Pipes: The Troops that lay in 
« Ambuſh riſe, and falling among the 
„ Flocks, make a cruel: Slaughter of 
them, and kill the Shepherds. The 
© Enemy, who were before the Place, 
* hearing the Noiſe, mount their Hor- 
© ſes, and fly with all Speed to the 
% Reſcue and Defence of their Car- 
« tle: They come to an Engagement, 
* and thereupon a warm Battle enſues 
* upon the Banks of the River; Fu- 
„ ry, Confuſion, and Death reign eve- 
* ry where: Some Wounded fall into 
* their Enemies Hands, others are ta- 
© ken without receiving any Wound; 
one is dragg'd! along dead, another 

* is ſtill defending himſelf in the Arms 


_ _* of Death.“ I omit taking Notice in 


this Deſcription of the Fancy of Homer, 
in making the two Armies march when 
they were cloſe by one another , and 
1 needed only engage in che Place 

1 2 where 
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where they already were; in which Par- 
ticular he makes them act very diffe- 
rently from the Greek and Trojan Ar- 
mies, to which Madam D. compares 


them, (3. 491.) who never ſtir from 


one Place. I ſhall only make ſome Re- 
flections upon the Motion of the two 
Armies in the Buckler, and we ſhall 
then ſee what Diſtance we are from the 
Moment where we began. How ſhalt 
we again recover in this bloody Action 


| the: rwo Armies that had juſt before 
been exchanging Overtures and Propo- 


fals wich one another? Will it be ſaid, 
that the Head of the Armies make Pro- 


1232 while the Rear on one Side are 


aying an Ambuſh, and on the other 
ſending out a Reinforcement to ſome. 
Part or Branch of their Army? Do 
Mars and Pallas march before one of 


thoſe Rears, while a fecond Rank ar- 


rive at the River, and a third lyeth in 
Ambuſh, and a fourth engages the Enc- 


my, and a fifth conquers, and a ſixth 


is overthrown; or elſe is it the laſt Line 


that receives Propoſals, while the firſt 


is already conquer d? I leave you the 
Choice of citheir of thofe Abſurdities ; | 
'tis the ſame for the other Army. Pre- 
ſently after this; the Poet ſays, (p. 142.) 
— All theſe Figures engage and fight 

; | one 
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& one another, as if they were ſo ma- 
ny living Men.” Upon which Madam 
D. makes this Remark: © It wou'd 
* ſeem, ſays ſhe, (3. 481.) that Homer 
* foreſaw that ſome of his Interpreters 
* raking his Expreſſions too literally, 
might indeed believe that theſe Figures 
were really alive, and actually made 
all manner of Motions; wherefore tis, 
he adds, as if they were ſo many living 
&« Mex; which is ſufficient to undeceive 
them, and to ſhew that Homer only 
© ſpeaks as every Man ought, who de- 
* ſcribes and explains a Picture; he 
“gives to his Figures the Motion they 
* only ſeem to have. | 
Tiis true, that in explaining a com- 
mon Picture, wherein a Battle is drawn 
and repreſented, one may ſay that the 
Figures mix and engage one with ano- 
ther, as if they were living Men : Bur, 
on the other Hand, I beſeech Madam 
D. only to ſuppoſe a Moment wherein 
the Figures did really move; and T 
take the Liberty to ask her, if to ex- 
preſs this Motion, ſhe her ſelf wou'd 
not ſay, that the Figures mix'd as if 
they were ſo many living Men? This 
Paſſage then proves nothing, ſince it is 
equally true in both Cafes. Moreover, 
I affirm that it is abſurd to ſay, (upon 
N > —m_ Sight 


* 
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Sight of a Battle drawn and repreſent- 
ed in a common Picture) that the Sol- 
diers engag'd therein as ſo many living 
Men ; ' for any Body may juſtly anſwer 
me, What if they did not fight, muſt 


they appear then as dead Men? Do 


not all the Figures of a Picture, in 
whatever Poſture or Situation they are 
in, whether of Motion or Reſt, ſtill 
appear as ſo many living Men? When 
therefore Homer ſays, that the Fi- 
gures of the Buckler mix and engage 
like ſo many living Men, we may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe he did not mean 
to ſay a Thing general and com- 
mon to all ſorts of Pictures, but that he 
underſtood thereby that they did actu- 
ally move, altho they were not endow'd 
with Life. What follows will fully 
prove, that Homer actually ſuppoſes a 
real Motion in the Figures, and will 


moreover afford us a certain Rule to 
diftinguiſh in his Deſcriptions of the 


Buckler, the lively and elegant Expreſ- 


ſions, from thoſe which are only forc'd 
and exaggerated. »| 


Vulcan alſo, ſays the poet, (p. 145. 


repreſents, with a ſurpriſing Variety, 


a very Dramatick, or profoundly Pan- 


.tomimick Dance; where young Men 


and young Women of incomparable 
3 EE, Beauty, 
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Beauty, joining Hands, dance togerher. 
— All this Company dances ſome- 
times in a Cirele with ſuch Exactneſs, 
Agility and Activity, that the Mo- 
tion of a Porter's Wheel is neither 
ſwifter, nor more equal and uniform; 
ſometimes this circular Dance opens, 
and the Company ſtill joining Hands 
continue dancing, by making a thou- 
fand Turnings and Windings. I won't 
eriticiſe upon the extravagant Compari- 
ſon of a circular Dance with the Swift- 
neſs of a Potter's Wheel; nor of the bad 
Effect this Velocity, if it were true, mult 
have upon the Eyes of the Spectators ; 
nor of the phyſical Error that Madam O. 
is guilty of in her Remark, with Refe- 
rence to the Subject of the Wheel, wiz. 
that the Weight of the Matter dimi- 
niſhes the Velocity; (3. 485.) J ſhall only 
obſerve, it is abſolutely impoſſible, that 
without a ſucceſſive Motion of the Fi- 
gures, the Dance ſhou'd ſomerimes tutn 
round like a Potter's Wheel, and ſome- 
times open, to make ſo many Windings; 
for whenever it opens, the circular Mo- 
tion muſt of Neceſſity ſtop : Nor can it 
happen that one Part ſhould continually | 
turn round, while the other opens. 
© The ObjeQtion of ſome Criticks, ſays 
Madam D. (3. 484.) is how the Art 
7 . T 4 7 cc of | 
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* x 


0 


« 
+ are childiſh and trifling: We could 
0 


* of Sculpture cou'd poſſibly repreſent 
Wo « thoſ young Men and Women fome- 
times dancing in a Circle, and ſome- 


5 * times apart? This is very hard indeed, 
15 4 1 ſhe, as if the Artiſicer were not 


at Liberty to make his Perſons appear 
in different Views and Conditions.” 
I have juſt ſhewn, with reference to this 
Dance, that not only Art depriv'd the 
Painter of ſuch a Liberty, but that even 
N ature renders it an Impoſſibility. All 

the other Objections, continues Ma- 
„ lam D. as to the Troops that go to 


0 lie in Ambuſh, and the Mouth that 


cc 


ſung agreeably to the Muſick of the 
Guittar on which he play d, and the 
“ Bull that bellow'd when he was de- 


vour d by the Lyon, and the Concerts, 


never ſpeak juſtly of Painting, if ſuch 
Expreſſions were forbid us.” In the 
Number of theſe Expreſlions, ſome are 
allow'd, but others are never us d. We 
may ſay that a Bull roars when he is 
devour d by a Lyon; becauſe the Painter 
or Graver may repreſent the Bull with 
his Mouth widely open'd, and ſo in an 
Attempt to cry: We may ſay alſo a 
. Youth | ſings, by ſeeing his Mouth 
regularly diſpos'd for it, tho' ſome- 
hat more hard and diffcult to repre- 

| > -lent ; 
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ſent; but we can never ſay that Armies 
at the Foot of their Walls hear Propo- 
ſals, and yet go at a Diſtance from 
thence to lie in Ambuſh; becauſe the 
two external Actions, which are the on- 
ly Means by which Painting ſpeaks and 
expreſſes it ſelf, are inconſiſtent; and tis 
the ſame in the others. If Mr. and Ma- 
dam D. have both ſaid, * That in ex- 
plaining a Picture of Raphael's or 
« Pouſſin's, we mult neceſſarily animate 
e the Figures, and make them ſpeak and 
act conformably to the Deſign of the 
painter, they are in the Right in 
ſome Degree: We may explain, and e- 
ven at ſome Length in a Picture, both 
the Thouglus of thoſe who ſpeak, and 
thoſe who hear; but tis impoſſible they 
ſhou' d ever perform five or ſix Actions 
ſucceſſively. Mr. Felibien f has given 
us ſeveral Explications of Pictures; a- 
mong the reſt, that of the Transfigura- 
tion by Raphael; and of the raini 
of the Manna, by Pouſin- This lat 
eſpecially, is as long as it is warm and 
elegant; he animates the Figures of his 
Picture, and makes them ſpeak and act 
conformably to the Intention and Deſign 


1 


8 — 
* 
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* M. Poet. of Ariſt p. 467. and M. D. 3. 479. 
t Diſcourſe upan the Lives of the Painten. ; 


of 


— 
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of the Painter: But do we find there 
any ſuch ſtrange Expreſſions, as in Ho- 
mer's Deſcription? Do they occaſion al. 
moſt all their Readers, to think that the 
Figures in Poaſu s Picture are in a real 
Motion, like thoſe of our moveable Pi- 
ctures that are ſhewn in our Fairs EN. 
ftathius cites ſome of the Ancients, who 
heliev'd the Figures of the Buckler were 
of this Kind; Nay, himſelf, after ha- 
| ving ſometime reſiſted and oppoſed this 
„ Opinion, cou'd not help afterwards fall- 
20 ing in with, and embracing it, but af- 
firm'd, that there was ſome Machinery, 
or Mechaniſm in the Repreſentation 
thereof. Mr. D. relates this (Art of 
Poet. 466.) Let's allow and own it then, 
that theſe Figures did actually move, in 
the Intention of the Poet; this is the 
only Expoſition that will ſalve or ſmooth 
all Difficulties : Madam P. copying af- 
ter Mr. D. her Husband, * ſays, + 
. There is nothing more ſimple and na- 
| « tural, than the Deſcription of this 
i «© Buckler”. FT agree with them, bur 
tis ſuppoſing the Figures actually to 
move; whereas they pretend to find 
their Simplicity in the plain and perpe- 


* Art of Poet. 467, 
J B. 3. 479. 
tual 
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tual Contradictions of the Expreſſions of 
the Poct, with the Fixedneſs and Immo- 
biliry of theſe Figures. Aftet all, Lcant 
imagine why Madam D. ſo much oppoſes 
their Motion; ſhe: admires the Tripods, 
or three - footed Stools, that went and 
return d from the Aſſemblies of the Gods; 
ſhe is charm d with the Life, Mannets 
and Actions given to the Bellows of 
Vulcan. She ſays (3. 47 f.) with Ariſto- 
tle, and Mr. D. her Husband, That 
« with reſpect to Poetry, what may ap- 
< pear here unreaſonable and miracu- 
“ lous, is exactly what an Epic Poem 
requires; and that with reſpect to the 
« ſeveral Degrees of Goodneſs and Ex- 
© cellence, the Thing is thus repreſent- 
ed after a more admirable and excel- 
« lent Manner; and that the Originals 
« ought ever to; have the Preference.” 
She affirms, that when this is duly con- 
ſider d with theſe Views and Relations, 
which are more difficult ar leaſt for me 
to comprehend, than even thoſe of Al- 
gebra, we ſhou'd be ſurpriz d at the Cen- 
ſure which Scaliger makes of theſe walk- 
ing 7ripods, Why ſhou'd ſhe then be : 
ſurpriz d at- the Motion of theſe Figures, 
which can only be excepted againſt, in 
my Syſtem, and by my Rule, thar requires 
till che Thread of Nature to be cloſely 
| follow'd 
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follow'd and obſerv'd in every Part of 


Fiction and Fable? And indeed the Prin- 


ciples of Madam D. render ſueh move- 
able Figures, not only allowable, but 
neceſſary. She ſays, Vol. 3. (474.) 
We ought to obſerve here the Judg- 
„ ment, Conduct and Diſcretion of Ho. 
© mer, when he ſpeaks of thoſe wonder- 
« ful Works of Vulcan: He mentions 
<« firſt only the walking Tripods, that 
„ walk of themſelves ; after this, the 
Mind of his Reader being already ac- 
0 cuſtom d to Prodigy and Miracles, he 
then ſhews him two animated golden 
s Statues; and thence he proceeds to 
«© the wonderful Fabrick and Workman- 
„ ſhip of the Buckler. As for me, I 
e muſt confeſs, let them term it a Wo- 
* man's Simplicity, Folly or Weakneſs, 
* or what they pleaſe, I find that Ho- 
& mer has accompanied {till thoſe mira- 
*« culous Paſſages with ſo much Proba- 


=” bility, that I am indeed deceiv'd, and 


« think I actually ſee what he only 
« draws, and paints, or repreſents. 
But indeed, if the Tripods walk, if the 
Statues are animated, while the Figures 
of the Buckler remain fix'd and immove- 
able, what a poor pitiful Gradation 
were this? Madam D. her ſelf ſays, 
(3: 4790) © That ſhe does not find or 
_ = 
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_ perceive, in the Deſeription of the 


« Buckler, a ſingle Word, that Homer 
might not have us d, ſuppoſing the 


«© Buckler had only been the Product of 
* human Art. Is this then the third 


Term of Gradation, which had for its 
firſt Degree walking Tripods, and for its 
ſecond Degree, intelligent Statues, en- 
dow'd with Wiſdom and Intelligence? 
Certainly the third ſhou'd have been 
with Figures, not only endow'd wirh 
Motion, but alſo with divine Wiſdom 
and Underſtandings« *, 

The Poet concludes the whole De- 
ſcription with this beautiful Circum- 
ſtance already mention d; Ar the Ex- 
* tremity of the Buckler all round, he 
e places the vaſt and immenſe Ocean, 
«* whichincludes all theſe great and won- 
* derful Works.” (p. 146.) Madam D. 
who has no Diffidence any where of 
Homer's Judgment or Prudence, gives 
him here her Praiſes, notwithſtanding 
the groſs Error he is here guilty of. It 
appears, ſays ſhe, (348.) from this Paſ- 
ſage, © That Homer knew that the 


Earth was ſurrounded with the O- 


* cean.” Yes : But if the Ocean encom- 


paſſes the whole Buckler, where has 


Vulcan placd the Heavens, upon the 
Suppoſition of a ſingle Picture, which is 
1 18 1 Madam 
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Madam 'D.'s, and the only true one? 
For a Firmament ſo open, as it ſhou'd 
be here, (not only by whar it repreſents) 
bur alſo by the Extent of the Horizon, 
that's neceſſary to the Objects which 
Vulcan places upon the Earth) ſhou'd 
fill, and conſequently terminate and ſur- 
round all the ſuperior Part of the Buck- 
ler. This laſt Objection and Difficulty 
s fo deeiſive, as to make almoſt all the 
others unneceſſary and fuperfluous, and 
might always excuſe me from all the 
reſt ; for it ſhews that Homer not only 
knew nothing either of Perſpective or 
Painting, but that even he did nor ſo mueh 
as form to himſelf an Idea of what he 
intended to repreſent or defcribe- © - 

But we muſt not finiſh our Criticiſm 
of the Buckler, without ſaying a Word 
of the Deſign which Mr. and Madam D. 
attribute to Homer, of repreſenting the 
whole Univerſe thereby, and whatever 
takes up the Thoughts of Men, whe- 
ther in the State of Peace or War. If 
this is true, I efteem Homer very ridi- 
culous, for pretending to accompliſh 
this Deſign in the narrow Compals of 
four or five Articles; and he's fallen in- 
to the ſame Inconvenience with all thoſe 
who undertake Subjects of too large 
M. D. Art of Poet. 469. ond M. D. 3, 485. 


an 
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an Extent; they always ſay too much 
and too little. Mr. D. (Poet. 469.) 
boaſts of his having included every 
thing therein, except Navigation and 
«< Hunting.“ This is an old Maxim 
of ancient Prejudice and Ignorance: 
Homer has ſaid every thing; but where 
do we find in the Buckler the ſeveral 
ſtately, magnificent and various Abodes 
and FHabitations of the Celeſtial, Ma- 
rine and Infernal Deities, plac d there- 
in; and if the Buckler repreſents the 
Structure of the World, according to 
Madam D. (3. 438.) where ate the Hea- 

vens, the ſubordinate Planets, and the 
Spheres, with the Elements? If they con- 
fine us to the Surface of this Glabe, 
and the Affairs and Buſineſs of Men, 
where ſhall we find the Feaſts and Sa- 
crifices inſtitured to the Honour and 
Worſhip of the Gods, with which he 
ought to have begun ; the Building or 
Conſecration of their Temples, the Con- 
ſulcations of the Oracles and Avgurs ? 
Where does there any-where appear any 
Traces of the Foundations of their 
great Towns and Cities, the Solemai- 
ties us d at the Coronation of their 
Kings and Princes, the Funeral Pomps 
and Obſequies us d according to the 
Cuſtom of all Countries? And * 
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has he even plac'd the ſeveral Exerciſes, 
Sports, and Games of Greece alone, to 
mention no other? How came he to 
forget all the Arts and Sciences, of which 


he had ſo profound a Knowledge? (2. 


480.) Here are many Things then o- 


mitted beſides Navigation and Hunt- 


. 


ing: He omitted Hunting, ſays Ma- 
dam D. becauſe at that Time it was 
not an Entertainment for Heroes; but 
was not Hercules the moſt famous of 
all Hunters, and did he not deſerve 


Praiſe for having kill'd the Nemean Lion, 


the Erimanthian Boar, and the Stag with 
the brazen Feet, which he overtook in 
the Chace in his full Career? Was not 
Orion, the Son of Neptune, whoſe Con- 


_ ſtellation Homer had juſt before nam'd, 


in Preference to - ſo many others, a 
Hunter, and a Relation ro Diana the 
Goddeſs of Hunting? Homer himſelf 
has repeated at large the Hiſtory of 
Meleager, Son to King Oeneus, and the 
chief Huntſman of the Boar of Cali 


don; a great Number of his Compa- 


nions are taken from Hunting, and 
are they all therefore ſo low, poor and 
mean, as the Compariſon of the Aſs ap- 
pears to ſome Cxiticks to be? He hath 


omitted Navigation, adds Mr. D. be- 


cauſe it has always done more Hurt 
. than 
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than Good to Men: And has War then, 


upon which he enlarges ſo much, done 


much more Good to- Mankind? In this 
View, and even for this Reaſon, he ſhou'd 
have repreſented Shipwrecks, the better 
to deter and diſſuade Men from the Pur- 
ſuit of Navigation. But this is not all; 


in the Syſtem of Mr. D. who is a Chri- 


ſtian, Navigation is not only uſeful but 
neceſſary, if we conſider the World in 


its Original and Propagation ; for all 


Men being deſcended from one Father, 
nothing but Navigation cou'd convey 
and diſperſe the Poſterity of this firſt 
Man over the Face of the Earth, or can 
now carry and convey thither the Know- 
ledge and Light of the Goſpel: And 


even in the Syſtem of Homer himſelf, 


according to. which moſt Part of Peo- 
ple were avmyb5, or born in the 
Country they inhabited ; Navigation 

was uſeful, and even neceſſary to diſ- 
charge Provinces that were overſtock d 
with People, and to ſend Colonies into 
other habitable Countries; not to men- 


tion the Article of Trade and Commerce 
which Homer never pretended to con- 


demn, or if he had, it cou'd never have 
been allow'd him. Madam D. her ſelf, 
who here approves ( 3.485.) the Thought 
of her Husband, abſolutely contradicts 

ta Wl it 
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ir at the End of her Remarks upon tie 


preceding Book, (3. 456.) upon Occa- 
ſion of a Compariſon of our Author, 
where to repreſent Menelaus and Mer ion 
carrying off the Body of Patroclus, who 
had done ſo many ſignal Services for the 
Greeks, he introduces it under tie Image 
of two ſtout Bulls dragging along the 
heavy Weight of a vaſt Beam, or the 
large Maſt of a Ship. (B. 17. p. 104.) 
For ſhe obſerves, with Euſtathius, That 
„Homer purpoſely choſe here to in- 
„ ſtance a Beam and the Maſt of a Ship, 
gas being two Things the moſt neeeſſa- 
« ry for Men; a Beam for the Uſes of 
« Building, and a Maſt for thoſe of 
«< Trade and Navigation.“ Thus it is 
that Prejudice makes the ſame Remarks, 
and uſes the ſame Topicks, both Pro 
and Cox, tho as impertinently, and to 
as little Purpoſe, in the one Caſe as 
in the other. 1 

1 ſhall ſay nothing here of certain Fi- 
ctions of Homer, which are of no Signi- 
fication or Uſe; ſuch as that of Minerva, 
who preparing, at the Inſtigation of Juno, 
(B. 5. p. 222.) to go and engage with 
Mars, puts upon her Head (224.) a 
great Helmet of Gold, cover d with four 
Plumes of Feathers, ſufficient to have 
cover d the numerous Battalions of ſo 
ns | : 1 large 
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large an Army, as even a thouſand great 


Cities were able to raiſe; and as ſoon 


as ſhe comes before Mars, upon the Field 


of Battle, (9. 231.) ſhe leaves this Hel- 
met and takes Plato s: Why did not ſhe 


take it at firſt? And beſides, where puts 
ſhe rhe firſt which took up ſo much 
room,. and where got ſhe the' ſecond 
which did not belong to her? Ir were 
certainly too ſevere, too nicely and 


- — 


ſtrictly to examine all the Parts of a Po- 


em, or to pretend to juſtify their Diſpo- 
ſition and Order, as ſo many Facts pro- 
duc'd in a Pleading, or at a Trial; but 


yet, a Poet, like a Muſician, ought to 
take particular Care to prepare and fof- 


ten the Diſcords. 1 
There are in Homer other Fictions, 


which appear to me much more vicious 


and abſurd, which are certain chimerical 
Ideas that preſent themſelves to the T- 
magination under no diſtinct Form. As 
when one ſees, ſays he, (B. 16. p. 24.) 
during a ſerene Seaſon, a black Cloud 
gather it ſelf on the Top of Olympus, 
and ſpread it ſelf over the Face of Hea- 
ven, then Jupiter threatens the Earth 
and Sca with a furious Tempeſt ; twas 
much after the ſame Manner we ſee 
Light, accompanied with Fear and Ter- 
ror, dart it ſelf, almoſt of a ſudden, 

85 1 from 
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from the Veſſels, toward the Walls of 


Ilium. It is not eaſy here to connect 
Compariſon and Fact together, and even 
the Fact it ſelf is not eaſy to apprehend. 
Madam D. ſays upon this Occaſion, 
(3. 421.) That it is very Beautiful 
and Poetical, the repreſenting the 
* Troops thus diſmay'd and put to 
* flight, under the Emblem of two Per- 
<' ſons, Terror and Flight, darting them- 
« ſelves, as it were from the Greek Ships, 
and running toward Troy.” The Greet 
expreſly ſays, by Noiſe, Clamour and Ter- 
ror, and not that they run with ſuch Speed 
towards the Walls of Ilium; fo that it 
don't furniſh or ſuggeſt the Tmage which 
Madam D. here mentions; but if it did, 
theſe Troops chang'd into two Perſons, 
could not pleaſe us. Madam D. aſſigns 
the Reaſon hereof to be in our Lan- 
guage, which is not accuſtom d, ſbe ſays, 
to ſuch a ſublime Poetry.” She ſhou'd 
rather have aſſign d the Cauſe to the Im- 
provement of our Taſte and Judgment, 
which ſound Philoſophy hath accuſtom'd 
to reject, even in Eloquence and Poetry it 
ſelf, all Propoſitions that don't excite a 
clear, juſt and diſtin Idea of Things. 
Tis true, that our Language, which be- 
gan to improve, at the ſame Time that 
5 1 true 
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true Philoſophy, or the Knowledge of 
Juſt and exact Reaſoning was introduc d 


among us; and ſeems to reject, even 
before any Reflection of the Mind, all 


ſuch confus'd Expreſſions. It was for 


this Reaſon that Madam D. has very ju- 
diciouſly alter'd a Paſſage in the 17th 


B. where Homer, according to the lite- 


ral Tranſlation ſhe gives in her Remark, 
(3. 435.) fays, © But this Toil and La- 
bour, that is to ſay, this Fight and 
* Engagement, wont continue long, 
* without being warmly diſputed, and 
* undergoing all the Tryal of Terrour 
* and Power.” This wou'd have un- 
doubtedly appear'd a mcer Galimatias, 
in our Language, or a ſenſeleſs, ab- 
ſtruſe and unintelligible Piece of Non- 
Tenſe; Madam D. has therefore alter'd 
it thus: Terror and Force muſt quick- 
ly decide this Engagement; which is 
ſomewhat better, or more tolerable, tho 


ſcarce any French Writer wou'd have thus 
expreſs d himſelf originally. When one 


cannot tranſlate literally, ſays Madam D. 


upon this Occaſion, (ibid. 434-1 ** One 


© muſt take the true Notion of the 
«© poet, and expreſs it as well as 
“may be, departing as little from it 
0:00 76 poſſible. This is what T al- 
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* ways ſtudy and. endeavour, when I 
cant exactly follow Homer. What is 
beautiful in the Greek, adds Madam 
D. would appear ſometimes quite o- 
„ therwiſe in our Language: I have 
&« therefore taken the Idea, and expreſ- 
ſed it by another Turn, which ] leave 
© to rhe Judgment of the Criticks.” All 
true Judges will particularly value our 
Language, for the Advantage it carries 
along with it, of making a true Di- 
ſtinction of clear and diſtin Ideas, 
from thoſe which are otherwife ;_ and 
ſhewing ſuch Diſtinction and Choice, 
eyen to thoſe who are ignorant of Philo- 
ſophy; but we ſhall treat more fully of 
this Subject in the laſt Chapter of chis 
preſent Work. 

This Taſte and Inclination for ſenſe- 
leſs and groundleſs chimerical Notions 
and Ideas, which are to be found in a 
few Paſſages in Homer, has prodigiouſly 
ſpread it {elf throughout all the Works 
of his Admirers; and hath there 
produc'd that great Number of far- 
ferch'd Gloſſes and Interpretations, 
and thoſe empty and. precarious Praiſes 
and Encomiums which Madam D. has 
tranſlated from Ey/tathius. Thus upon 
a Paſſage in B. 5. where Æntas is ſud- 
. cur'd of a Wound he had juſt re- 

ceiv d, 
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ceiv'd, Euſtathius, as cited by Madam 
D. ſays, (1. 468.) that Homer paſſes 
lightly over this miraculous Cure of - 
neas; becauſe having no other Founda- 
tion for its Probability, than the Power 
of the Gods, and not being mention d 
by any other Allegory or Fable, it 
ought not therefore to have been more 
fully explain d. In another Place, where 
Homer would repreſent the Noiſe of 


a Fight and Engagement, between 


Hector commanding the Trojans, and 
Neptune defending the Greeks, joins 
together three hyperbolical Compari- 
ſons; we read in Madam D. (2. 591.) 
The Neceſſity ( ſays ſhe) of thoſe 


© Compariſons thus heap'd one upon 


* another, is founded in this, That a 
* Man who is a Poet, does not confine 


* his Imagination to one ſingle Object, 


but directs it to many: 2, e. That 
Homer communicates to us the Perplex- 
ities of his jumbling Compoſitions. Tho 


Madam D. does not here cite Euſtatbius, 


yer thoſe who know the good Archbi- 
ſhop of Theſſalonica, will eaſily perceive 
that he has a Share in this Remark. Tis 
as if he had made Homer ſay, J offer 
you theſe three Compariſons, becauſe I 
don't know which 1s the beſt. moon ms od 
aungen; donv o tw einn, p. 994. But all 
1 4 this 
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his muſt vaniſh, when compar'd with the 
Remark upon a Paſlage of the 7th B. 
where Jupiter ſays to Neptune, who was 

Jealous: of that Wall that was built 
without a Foundation, and carried 
up to about the Height of a Man, 
which the Greeks had made, the better 
to intrench themſelves, Your Glory is 
ſecure. - Jupiter does not ſay to Neplune, 
"tis Madam D. who here ſpeaks, (2. 409.) 
** The Glory of the Wall you have built 
©. is ſecure, but your Glory; for indeed 
nothing can cclipſe or deface the Glory 
* of a Deiry : But the Caſe is not the 
* ſame as to this Wall; i. e. The Trojan 
* Ramparts, or the Walls of that famous 
% Town of Troy, Their, Glory was 
** then almoſt eclipſed and effaced, or 
** at leaſt it muſt have been far inferior 
to that which the Grecian Wall muſt 
have had in all Ages. The Difference 
„is obvious; this Wall of Neptune, the 
„ real Wall that actually exiſted, con- 
tinued but a few Years, and paſs'd, 
* as Euſtathius obſerves, from a Being 
* and Exiſtence, to Nothing; whereas 
« that which was never built, nor ever 
* had any Exiſtence, bur in the Poet's 
Imagination, may in a manner be ſaid 
* to have paſs'd from Nothing ta actu- 
al Being and Exiſtence. So true 5 is 
| | al 
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© that Poetry gives to its Works and 
* Compoſitions a more fix d, laſting and 
permanent Duration, than what the 
<« greateſt Princes are able or capable to 
give to theirs.” This is certainly a 
way and manner of Reaſoning ſufficient 
to unravel and unhinge all the Logick 
of the Age. In the Incapacity therefore, 
or rather Impoſſibility, of which I am con- 
ſcious to my ſelf I can make no partieu- 
lar Reply hereunto, Tl only ſay in gene- 
ral, That if there's any foreign or external 
Reaſon confirms me in the bad Opinion 
J have of Homer, it is the Praiſes and 
Encomiums which his Admirers often 
find themſelves forc'd and oblig'd to give 
out for him: For indeed it ſhou'd ap- 
_ pear to me impoſſible to be deceiv'd in 
condemning a Poet, who is prais d from 
ſuch Topicks which can never enter in- 
to the Mind of two different Readers, 
if they did not borrow them from one 
another; which were never employ'd or 
us d with Reſpect to any other Author 
whatever; and by the Help and Aſſiſt- 
ance of which, twere eaſy to find out 
all che Charms and Beauties of Elo- 
quence and Poetry, in Works, Compo- 
ſitions and Writings unworthy to be made 
uſe of for the Entertainment or Amuſe- 


ment of even the very Mob themſelves. 
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CHAP. 1. 
e the Battles. 


X 5 TE — already obſerv'd 1550 the 
| Liad, in a certain View, is no- 
rhing bur a Series of Battles: Madam 
D. ſeems. to be of the ſame Opinion, 
ſince ſne makes it the Buſineſs of ſeve- 
ral of her Remarks, only to illuſtrate 
and ſhew the Uſe and Beauty of the 
Methods which Homer uſes to divert 
his Reader, who might, ſays ſhe, ſoon 
be tir d with the Relation of ſo many 
Batrles, (1. 493.) The Means he uſes 
in the firſt Paſlage that gives her Occa- 
ſion to ſpeak in this Manner, is one of 
thoſe long Harangues and Speeches 
which Homer puts in the Mouths of ſo- 
veral of his Heroes juſt as they are 
upon the Point of engaging ; and where, 
that he might avoid being redious, be- 
comes guilty of the greateſt Abſur- 
dity, and addeth one to another : But 
as we intend an entire Chapter exprefly 
upon the Subject of his Harangues and 
Speeches, we ſhall wholly refer this Ar- 
ticle thither, 

A ſo- 
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A ſecond Expedient of Homer, ac- 
cording to Madam O. is the Variety he 
gives even to the Battles themſelves. 
This Deſcription and Repreſentation 
js well carried, ſays ſhe upon a Place 
* in B. 16. (3. 419) Tis ſurpriſing 
that Homer, after having related o 
« many Battles, ſhou'd yet ſind ſo great 
A Variety, not only as to the ſeveral 
« Sorts and different Kinds of Wounds 
« and Falls of dead and dying Perſons, 
<* but even of Expreſſion : In theſe De- 
* ſcriptions nothing is reſembling, and 
% even the Word Dying itſelf is Chang'd 
c after a thouſand ditterent Manners“ 
But firſt, if according to Mr. D.'s Cita- - 
tion and Teſtimony from | Exftuthius, 
(T 31.) © There: is nothing more ri- 
* diculous than to change what has 
been once well expreis d, Homer 
then is to blame for altering his Expreſ- 
ſions, and in not repeating again in 
the ſame Terms the ſelf. ſame Things. 
Secondly, if Homer ſhould by Chance 
alter ſome Expreſſions, yet never did 
any Perſon repeat ſo frequently whole 
Verſes, eſpecially in this Subject of 
his Relation and Deſeription of Bat- 
tles; every Body knows the common 
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Thirdly, the Viewey of Expreſſions 
dont produce the Variety of Objects 
which a great Poem requires, and even 
the Difference of the Parts of a humane 
Body, in which Homer makes his He- 
roes and Perſons to be wounded, and of 
which he ſometimes enters into a Detail 
beyond all Rules of Decency, don't pre- 
vent my being tir d with the general 
Uniformity of his Battles, as well as 
with their Number, Length and Mul- 
tiplicity. This kind of Object, being 
commonly very confus d, ought to take 
up, in my Opinion, but a very ſmall 
Part of the Poem; and beſides, their Va- 
riety ſhou d have been chiefly plac d 
in The ſenſible and eſſential Difference 
of Battles at Land, from rhofe at Sea, 
of general Battles, from accidental Ren- 
counters, of publick Challenges, and 
Defiances given, and laſtly, from the 
Attacks and Aſſaults of fortified Places. 
There 
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There can't be propos'd either a better 
varied or more perfect Model upon this 
Subject than Taſſo. But tho the Subject 
of the Iliad naturally preſented the ſame 
ſbrt of Variety, yet Homer ſeem d to 
| know nothing but only general Battles, 
and ſingle Combats. „„ al 
With Reference to Battles, B. 4. (p. 
149.) we ſee. the Diſpoſition and 
Manner of Neftor, who plac'd the Ca- 
valry before the Front, and the In- 
fantry behind the Rear: This was, 
« ſays Madam D. (1. 421.) the Conduct 
e and Diſpoſition that Homer eſteemd 
ce the beſt, ſince he aſſigns it to Ne- 
e ſtor.” Vet in B. 11. (p. 166.) the 
Infantry is plac d, by Agamemnons Or- 
der, in the Front, and is ſuſtain d by 
the Cavalry. This Order of Battle, 
* ſays Madam D. (2. 499) is quite con- 
* trary to that of Neſtor in the 4th 
„B. for there the Cavalry is in the 
“ Front, and is ſuſtain d by the Infan- 
« try; if I may be allow'd here to de- 
* clare my Opinion, adds ſhe, I believe 
_ < *twas the near Approach of the Enemy 
* that obligd Agamemnon to change his 
* Order; he wou'd firſt force and 
„break their Battalions with his In- 
* fantry, and then compleat their O- 
* yerthrow and Defeat with his Ca- 
| i e 
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« valty, that might purſue and overtake 
«© fo as none ſhould eſcap'd. If I 
might alſo be allow'd. to give my Judg- 
ment, Homer offers to his Reader the 

firſt Thing that preſented it ſelf to his 
Mind or Imagination, and he no more 
thought of the Honour of Nefor than 
that of Agamemnon, nor indeed of his 
own; for even in this very Paſſage of 
B. 11. Madam D. to make her Readers 
the eaſier conceive or apprehend the Dil- 
poſition and Order of the Troops, is 
obligd to add a Remark to the Text, 
which, ſays ſhe, is very obſcure. We 
ſhall ſay ſomething elſewhere of the 
Obſcurities of Homer; but with Rela- 
tion to this double Order and Difpo- 
ſirion of the Troops, which Madam D. 
takes ſuch Care to obſerve, nothing is 
more indifferent to Homer than the Or- 
der in which he related Things. B. 8. 
- (p. 51.) He there tteats of their going 
out of the Entrenchments to beat back 
and repulſe the Trojans; Diomedes mar- 
ches firſt, Aamemnon and Menelaus come 
next, and after them the two Ajax s. 
According to the Order of Precedence 
and Dignity, the two Atrides's ſhould 
have.march'd before Diomedes; and ac- 
cording to the Order of Valour and 
Courage, upon which Homer and Ma- 
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dam D. lay great Streſs, they oughe 
not to have appear d till after the great 
Ajax, ſince Madam D. obſerves her ſelf 
in B. 7. (5. 399.) how great an Ho- 
* nour tWas for Agamemnon to be nam d 


together with Diomoaes and Ajax. 


When the Battles and Engagements 
in che za” are once begun, we no 
more ſee any general Diſeipline or Con- 
du&; the Officers and Commanders, 
and even the Generals themſelves, then 
only act as private Soldiers, and di- 
ſtinguiſn themſelves only by the Num 
ber of Blows they give, or By the Exe- 


cution they make; or if there appears 


any Trace or Shadow of Diſeipline or 
Command, they are only Views of ſo! 
low an Order and Kind, as cou'd'nt 
eſcape the meaneſt Genius: As when 
in B. 17. (p. 80.) © where all the Tyo- 
©: jans endeavouring to carry off the 
„ Body of Patroclus, Ajax gives every 
« where his Orders, and won't ſuffer 
< either Officer or Soldier to quit his 
«< Poſt by advancing or retiring, but 
« obliges them always to cover the 
© Body of Patroclus, and to ſtand their 
« Ground, to ſecure it from all the 


_ © Outrages and Inſults deſign d by the 


© Trojans.” Madam D. ſays hereupon, 
(3. 446.) © The only Buſineſs here was 


to 
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to preſerve the Body of the Prince, 
“ and every Thing therefore was to 
_< contribute towards it: This Order 
of Ajax therefore ſhew'd him a very 
«< wiſe and experienc d Captain.” It is 
a great Queſtion, if his only Buſineſs 
ſnou d have been to preſerve the Body 
of Patroclus, and whether the Greeks: 
had nt done better if they had otherwiſe 
employ d their Advantage, and endea- 
vour d to have gain d ſomething more 
important, than the ridiculous Strife 
with the Trojans for the Body of Patro- 
clus : But tho it were clear that the 
Greeks ſhou'd have chiefly endeavour' d 
the preſerving this Body, yet the Wiſe 
dom and Experience of a great Captain 
muſt ſhine in another Kind of Manage- 
ment than this of Ajax; for there is not 
a Serjeant who in the fame Circumſtan- 
ces wou'd nt. have given the ſame Or- 
ders. . n 
At other Times the Commanders call 
or get together ſome Suceours; but this 
is done in ſuch a Manner, and by ſuch 
Motives, as diſcover more Cowardice 
than Prudenee. In B. 13. (p. 282.) Dez- 
8 phobus, Son of Priam, deliberates with. 
4 himſelf, © whether he ſhou'd call to his 
| - « Aſſiſtance ſome brave Trojan, or whe- 
„ther he ſhou'd ſingly engage Idome- 


neus; 


; es | bi 
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5 nu After 4 little Pauſe, the firſt 
Thought prevail'd as the moſt ſafe and 
<* ſecure; he therefore goes to ſind out 
* Eneas, whom he met in the Rear of 


the Battalions. Æneas, excited by the 


% Words of Deiphobus, marches againſt 
Idomeneus with much Boldneſs and Re- 


< ſolurion ; Idameneus, ſeeing him ap- 


<<. proach, don't berake himſelf to Flight 
© like a young unexperienc'd Soldier, 
but reſolucely ſtands his Ground: 
As a furious wild Boar, truſting to 
* his own Strength and Courage, in 
* a Deſart Place, waits the Approach 
* of the Dogs and Hunters, advan- 
“ cing upon him with great Noiſe'; 
* fo the great Idomeneus waits the Ap- 
4 proach of the valiant Son of Auchiſes. 


But by an unaccountable Contradiction, 


after this Relation and Compariſon” of 
the Poet, ** Idomeneus calls together his 
« Companions Aſcalaphus, Aphareus, 
& Dejpurus, Merion, and Antilochus, all 
Captains of equal Valour and Experi- 
« ence. My Friends, ſays he to them, 
„ come and aſſiſt me; for I am all a- 


lone; and I ſee marching againſt me 
_ © the great and terrible Axeas, whom 


you have ſo often ſeen in Battle, all 
« over cover'd with the Blood of his E- 


> * 
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„ nemies. Aucas, ſeeing Jomeneus 
thus recruited, calls alſo his Friend 
 4Dezphobus, who led up this long Train 
J of People that he call d to his Aſſiſtance, 
and with him Paris and Agenor, who 
*« fought" at the Head of the Trojans.” 
We may be told on this Occaſion, that 
the Buſineſs and Deſign of a Battle is 
not to diſpute the Victory, according 
to rhe Rules of ſingle Combat, for this 
is even impoſſible in ſuch a Crowd of 
Noiſe and Confuſion ; and again, that 
we ought to prefer the Advantage of a 
whole Nation to any perſonal Glory, 
which is of much leſs Importance. Al- 
lowing of theſe Anſwers, yet I ſhould 
adviſe a young Poet, in ſuch a Caſe 
as this before-mention' d, to place his 
Heroes in a better and more favou- 
rable Light, and to change theſe lit- 
tle Suſpicions and Diffidences of a bad 
Soldier, into the Wiſdom and Foreſi git 
of a great Captain: In a Word, 
this Particular, to imitate all the Pers 
in the World except Homer. 
The Accounts and Deſcriptions of 
the Battles in the Iliad, are almoſt al- 
ways wholly taken up in the men- 
tioning particular Circumſtances, of 
which ſome are even ridiculous; ſuch 
e e 2 
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as that of Midon, who in B. 5. (p: 
212.) fell from his Chariot headlong 
into a Place where the Sand was ſoft 


and deep. Homer varies ſo well, ſays 


Madam D. hereupon (1. 471.) all the 
& different Situations and Poſtures of 


« wounded and dying Men, as in this 


Place to repreſent the Fall of a Man, 


„ who pitching upon his Head in a ſoſt 


* and deep Place, ſinks therein up to his 
* Shoulders, his Heels upwards, and is 
„kept there faſt by the Weight of his 
« Arms.” We meet there alſo with 
other Circumſtances more largely in- 
ſiſted upon, but which are not leſs tri- 
fling and frivolous; ſuch as the Sport 
and Play of Automedon and Alcimedon, 
mounting one after another the Cha- 
riot of Achilles, which the Death of Pa- 
troclus had now left without any Guide. 
Automedon keeps this Chariot, which 
ſtood now at ſome Diſtance from the 
Battle,“ and wou d have brought it back 
to Achilles ; but the immortal Horſes, 
“ underſtanding the Death of Patroclus. 
% wou'd neither advance nor retire ;” 
and notwithſtanding the many and cruel 
Laſhes Automedon gave them, which 
Madam D. ſpares in her Tranſlation, 
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they continue fix d and immoveable like 
a a ſtrong Column upon a funeral Monu- 
ment; but in a Moment after, Jupiter 
<<. inſpires them with invincible Strength 
and Force: : Axtomedon falls here in- 
to another Diſgrace; for theſe immortal 


5 Horſes, taking immediately the Bit in 


their Teeth, run with a moſt ſwift and 
*. rapid Courſe into the very Heart of 
the Greet and 7rojan Camp; ſo that 
** Automedon pours down upon the Bat- 
* talions as a. ravenous Vulture upon 


“ ſo many Doves; and flying through - 


all the Ranks, he both avoids and 
* purſues. the Trojaus with equal Rapi- 
< dity and Swiftnefs, (B.17.) This was 
done, maugre him, ſays Madam D. on 
4 this Occaſion, (3. 449.) for the Horſes 
< run away with him, as he owns him- 
* ſelf. Thus, adds ſte, this Particular 
is not added to intimate the Youth 
and Folly of Automedon, but in Praiſe 
« and Commendation of the Horſes.” 
Tho Madam D. don't here cite Euſta- 
thins, I am not ſorry to inform my Rea- 
der, that twas he firſt ſuggeſted this 
Remark, ( Euſt. p. 1113.) becauſe I think 
it has a near Relation and Affinity wick 
the poor and low Manner of Criticiſm, 
the long and laborious Trifling, and 
the vain Applications of the good Arch- 

* 7 biſhop 
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biſhop of Theſſa/onica: And what indeed 
is a Man which falls maugre himſelf up. 
on the Battalions, like as a Vulture up- 
on the Doves ? Is this Compariſon juſt? 
And if he had done it of his own Ac- 
card, wou'd it therefore have been an 
Act of the Heat and Folly of :Youth, 
ſince the Horſes alone, according to the 
Poet, were capable of putting the Tro- 
jaus to Flight? Moreover, the Poet fays 
expreſly in the Greet, that Automedon 
help'd and encreas'd the Impetuoſity of 
the Horſes, irTo:s a100wy, p. 460. there. 
fore they did'nt carry him off maugre 
himſelf. But they'll ſay, he's go- 
ing to anſwer Alcimedon, who might 
© accuſe him of Imprudence; that no 
Body cou d temper or moderate the 
* Heat and Fury of theſe ungovernable - 
© Horſes ; and that this was a Privi- 
lege peculiar to Patroclus. I don't 
know how to help ir, nor can I hinder 
Homers contradicting himſelf. Autome- 
don, after having ſaid that none but Pa- 
troolus cou'd rule or manage theſe Horſes, 
yet in a flat Contradiction to himſelf, 
deſires Alcimedon to come and take the 
| Reins, * that he himſelf might deſcend 
* to the Engagement.“ Nothing can 
be more pleaſant than a Dialogue of 


about 12 Verſes long between two Per- 
| X3 ſons, 
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ſons, the one'on Foot and the other in 
a flying Chariot at full Speed. Bur 
what does the Reader gain by ſeeing 


 Alkcimedon mount the Chariot in the room 
of Automedon, who comes down to fight 
oon Foot? It was Alcimedon that ought 


to have fought on Foot, as he was, and 
Automedon to have remain'd on the Cha- 


riot; and this ſo much the rather, be- 


cauſe he was to ſucceed Patroclus in the 
Office of Achilles's Charioteer, (B. 19. 


p. 173.) or rather, according to the 
Thought which the Poet ſuggeſts, Alci- 


-medon ſhou d have mounted the Chariot, 
and fought by Automedons Side, who 
might have continu'd holding the Reins. 
Let this be compared with the Va- 


triety and Choice of Circumſtances, 


equally natural and extraordinary, 
which Liyy preſents us with, in the 
Deſcriptions he gives of Battles. For, 


to conclude, it is not entering on 


this Occaſion into a Detail, or par- 
ticular Enumeration of Circumſtances, 


merely conſider as ſuch, that we con- 


demn in Homer; Id much fooner cen- 
ſure and condemn thoſe Repreſenta- 


tions and Deſcriptions where nothing is 


finiſh'd, and where he thought that Mul- 


Tiplicity of Objects might ſupply the 


Place of their Perfection: . 
85 EY | 6 
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his makes even Brevity and Conciſeneſs 
it ſelf become tedious; and indeed, a 
Detail or Enumeration that ſhou'd take 
up or extend it ſelf to fifty or ſtæty Ver- 
ſes, wou'd be lefs, tedious than eve 

ten or twelve, where Things are only 
mention'd in Hurry and Confuſion. I 


remember on this Occaſion the judgment 


Madam D. makes of a Verſe in Homer, 


compar'd with a Paſſage in Xenophon; 


the Verſe of Homer is in B. 10. K. 296. 


"Ap Govay, c venus, Hin” evrec, 2 HD 
Faun 1 
They march'd through Heaps of Mur- 
der, Slaughrer, dead Bodies, Blood, 


and Arms, (B. 10. p. 144.) And the 


Paſſage of Aenophon in Madam D.'s 


Tranſlation, which ſhe only took from 


Euftathius's Citation, though ſhe does 
not name him, and who does not mention 
the Place whence he took it, is as follows; 
* When the Bartle was over, a Field 
* of Blood prefented your Eyes, co- 
© yver'd with dead Bodies, and as it 
«were, ſtrow'd with broken Pikes 
* and Swords; ſome upon the Ground, 


«© and” others fix'd in the Bodies of 


«© Men. But Homer, continues Ma- 
% dam D. has containd all this Image 
« in a ſingle Verſe, which expreſſes. a 
FE NI 
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wonderful Life and Harmony.” I 
don't at all condemn Homer's Verſe ta- 
ken ſingly; I only ſay it contains a ge- 
neral Expreſſion and Relation which 
does not ſo ſtrongly ſtrike the Imagi- 
nation, as that related in Tenophon, 
even as it is cited by Euſtathins, and 
tranſlated by Madam D. but which 
appears ſtill yet finer, or much more 
beautiful in the Original, where the 
Hiſtorian, deſcribing the Defeat of the 
Thebans at Coronea by Ageſlaus, in his 
Encomium and Character of that Prince, 
faith, When the Combat was ended, 
there was ſeen the whole Field of Battle, 
<-overflow'd with Blood; the Bodies of 

© Friends and Enemies extended, and 
* fying one upon the other; Bucklers 
* pierc'd, Spears and Launces broken; 
naked Swords either lying upon the 
* Ground, ſtuck deep in the Bodies of 


the Dead, or yet held faſt and graſpd - 


jn the Hands of the Soldiers.” Set- 
ting aſide all Prejudice and Prepoſſeſſion 
whatever, a Hiſtory writ inthe Stile and 
Manner of this Paſſage in YXenophon, 
will be more read and eſteem'd, than a 
Poem writ in the Stile of that Verſe of 
"Homer. I am not at all againſt the Objec- 
tion of a tedious Detail, which we ſhould 
avoid. ImpartialReaders will ſoon Judge 
"Ts: | | that 
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that I am not for catrying things from 


one Extream to another. I ſhall add, | 


that making all Sorts of Deſcriptions, 
but eſpecially thoſe of Battles, in a ju- 
dicious and well-choſen Detail, as T ad- 
viſe, all the Battles of a Poem ought 
never to ſwell any way near the in- 
tolerable Length of thoſe of Homer, 
when taken altogether. | 
But the greateſt Abſurdity of all in 

the Battles of the Jliad, is the Part 
which the Gods there act: This is an 
Obſervation we muſt add to all the reft 
we have already made above, concern- 
ing the Deities. Homer himſelf has be- 
gun his own Cenſure and Condemnati- 
on upon this Occaſion. Apollo, B. 21. 
(p. 237.) ſays to Neptune: © You might 
think me very raſh, fooliſh-or mad, 

« if I ſhou'd enter the Liſt with you, 
« for the ſake of [miſerable Mortals.” 
And this even in the very Book which 


abounds with this Sort of Battle. 1 


have obſerved elſewhere, that Homer 
was the greateſt Enemy to his o-õn He- 
roes, but moſt of all to himſelf: He 
took no manner of Care to prevent 
the diſeovering all the Abſurdities of 
his Poem; he not only never covers 
nor conceals any with the Art and 
Skill of a Poet, but even — 
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Verſes and Lines in Praiſe of his Gods, 


ſurpriſing and aſtoniſhing Medly, Incon- 


and placed them juſt by one another. 


| 4 ingage another Man, who is aſſiſted 


publiſhes and diſcovers them himſelf 
with the utmoſt Simplicity and Fol- 
ly : The Gods not only fight againſt one 
another in favour of Men, but even a- 
gainſt poor Mortals themſelves, who 
wound and put them to flight, Yet as 
Homer has ſome ſublime and emphatical 


ſo the whole taken together compoſes a 


ſiſtency and Contradiction: And he has 
ſometimes taken a few inconſiſtent Lines, 


Menelaus, for Inſtance, in B. 17. ( p. 64.) 
ſeeing Hector defended and ſupported 
by Apollo, march againſt him, ſays, 
© Whenever a Mortal is ſo bold as to 


* by the powerful Arm ofa Deity,he runs 
* headlong to his own Deſtruction, and 
< ſoon receives the Puniſhment due to 
* his Raſhneſs and Folly. And immedi. 
ce ately after, But if I heard, near me, 
*. the Voice of valiant and couragious 
% Ajax, we ſhould both ſtand our 
Ground and fight, tho' againſt a God. 
* On the other Hand, Hector, upon 
* whoſe: Account Madam D. ſays (2. 
* 591.) What Greatneſs is exprefs'd in 
this Image that Homer makes, in thus 
oppoſing Hector to Neptue, and 
| g 
. : =. 24 


„ by equalling him to that God”; yet 


t this fame Hector, as if he would bat- 
* tle and contradict both Homers Image 
„and Madam D.'s Exclamation, ſays, 


B. 20. p. 197.) If nothing was want- 
ing or requiſite to ſpeak or /harangue, 


TI woud engage even againſt the im- 
6 mortal Powers themſelves ; but with 


a Pike in my Hand, I ſhould quickly 
< be puniſh'd for my Raſhneſs and Fol- 
* ly, for the Gods are much ſtronger 
than Men. my 


Tn B. 20. (p. 184.) Juno ſays to Nep- 


tune and Pallas; Let us inform Achilles 


* of what we are going to do in his Fa- 


“ vour; elſe as ſoon as he ſees any of 


* the Tutelar Deities of the Trojans ap- 
pear for them againſt him, he will be 


* ſtruck with a pannick Fear.” Upon 
this Occaſion Madam D. obſerves, (3. 


514.) That Homer always aſcribes to 


* Achilles a Sort of Religion that may 
.* be conſiſtent with his peculiar Cha- 


% racer.” This Religion here conſiſts 


in making him ſuſceptible or capable of 
Fear, at the Sight of the Gods; yet, with- 


out going further backward than the pre- 


ceding Page, (51 3.) upon Occaſion of a 


a Paſſage where Homer makes Achilles 
impatient to ſpill the Blood of Hefor, 


even in the very Preſence of Mars, his 


Tutelar 
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Tutelar Deity, Madam D. ſays, © Here 


are indeed Strokes worthy the Cha- 


«< rafter of Achilles; he would kill 


Hector; but this was not enough; he 


* wou'd even kill him in the Preſence 


« of Mars himſelf, and maugre the Pro- 
tection of this his Tutelar Deity.” 
Here then all his Religion vaniſhes. Fur- 
ther, Did not Ajax, in B. 15. reſiſt Hec- 
tor, tho defended by Apollo, (p. 370.) 

And did not Diomedes, in B. 5. put to 

Flight Mars and Venus, the Tutelar Dei- 
ties of Troy? Why then does Juno ſay, 
that Achilles wou d be ſtruck with Ter- 

ror at the Sight of them? LOW 


I ſhou'd be of another Opinion, if Ju- 


piter himſelf ſhou'd oppoſe the Enter- 
prize of any Hero; for to reſiſt him 1 
hou'd think an Inſtance of the greateſt 
Impiety and Folly ; Vet, whether Ho- 
mers Heroes fly before him, or reſiſt 
Jupiter, Madam DO. ſtill finds ſome Rea- 
"ſon or other to praiſe them. The 
© Greeks, ſays Homer, (B. 8. p. 39.) ſee- 


ing the Heavens on fire, and Jupiter 
* armd againſt them with his Thunder 
“ and Lightning, are ſtruck with Ter- 


s ror, and run away. Neither Idomeneus, 


„Agamemmon, nor the two Ajaxes have 


the Reſolution to ſtand their Ground”. 


All the greateſt Heroes of the Grecian 
| Army 
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Army fly, ſays Madam D. (2. 475.) bur 
they fly before Jupiter. Neſtar, the 
ſtrongeſt Bulwark of the Grecian Ar- 


my, continnes Homer, only remain d, 


<« but againſt his Will; for he _cou'd 
4e not fly like the reſt, ſince Paris had 
_ wounded one of his Horſes”, In 


this Paſſage, adds Madam D. One may 
* perceive a wonderful Addreſs. and 
«* Skill in Homer; to ſhew that his He- 


& roes Flight on this Occaſion, was no 


* way mean or infamous, he juſtifies Neſ- 
„ for for not having fled as the reſt. He 


« ſays then that he remain d unwilling- 


& ly, and he gives the Reaſon of it”. 


What Skill and Art is this? This wound- 


ed Horſe that prevented Naſtors Flight, 


brings to my Remembrance a Paſſage in - 


B. 13. Cp. 286.) where Homer lays, 
* That /domeneus becoming heavy and 


« ſlow, thro' Age, and not being light 5 
* and nimble enough to haſten his Flight, 


„ made a flow and leiſure Retreat, 
* parrying all the Arrows that were 
„ ſhower 


a Happineſs was old Age to this Gen- 
tleman, ſince this gave ſuch a Grace 
and Beauty to his Actions? If he had 
had the Vigour of Youth and Strength, 
he would have fled with all Speed. 
But notwithſtanding the. Reaſon here 

OE given 


down upon him.” What 
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the Prefence of Jupiter, I ſee on the o- 


ther Side, that Dromedes is commended 
for having long reſiſted this God. In 
the general Overthrow and Defeat, caus'd 
by Jupiter himſelf, ſays Madam D. in 


the lame B. 8. (2. 416.) © Diomedes was 
4 * 


the only Perſon who «did not fly: 


„ Wherein Homer admirably obſerves 


* the Character he had given this Hero. 
* Djomedes, who had already been at- 


tack d by Apollo in the laſt Battle, and 


* had three Times return'd to the 
< Charge againſt that Deity, is not ſo 


* ſoon put to Flight; he muſt firſt give 


©: Proofs worthy his Courage, ind ſee 


-< the Thunder fall at his Feer; and 


« even after all this, the Counſel and 
< Wiſdom of Neſtor is neceſſary ro make 
« him reſolve upon flying, and making 
<« his Eſcape. All this is conductec 


and managed with a great deal of Art. 


4 Cou'd we expect leſs, continues Ma- 
% dam D. (ibid. 417.) from the bold 
© and terrible Character that Homer had 
given Diomedes, who was not terri- 
« fy d even by the Thundering of Jupi- 
fer himſelf: Diomedes, adds ſbe, at 
« the Bottom of the ſame Page, (4r7.) 
even after the Thunder of Jupiter fell 
at his Feet, would never have con- 

* | ſented 


% 7 ©-."Y 


Homer attributes to them, (B. 8. 9. 39, 
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* ſented to fly, without Neftor's per- 


„ ſwading and 2 him thereto. 


Diomedes, ſays ſhe, (418.) after 
e ſome | Deliberation, determined to 


march againſt Hector; to hinder which, 


© gupiter found it neceſſary to engage 
and repulſe him three ſeveral Times. 


Let me ſtop here a little, continues be, 


te the better to explain the Beauty of 
ce theſe Characters, becauſe there is not 
“ the leaſt Stroke contain d in them, 
* which does not deſerve particularly to 
© be ſtudied; and that this is the Part 
„ wherein Poets generally moſt fail, for 
«* want of having ſufficiently conſider d 
* theſe excellent Originals, which are 
% only capable of directing and con- 
ducting them aright.“ But inſtead of 
all theſe Remarks of Madam D. I ſhou d 
have thought this whole Subject might 
have been diſpatch'd in one Word. If 


Thunder, in Homer, ſignifies only a na- 
tural Effect, or is only an equivocal and 


ambiguous Omen, as it ſeems to be by 
a Paſlage in B. 15. ( p. 368.) where the 


Trojans falſly explain and apply it in 


their own Favour ; Agamemnon, Neſtor, 


Idomeneus, and the two Ajaxes, ſhew 


themſelves Cowards in flying, eſpecially - 


in ſuch Fright and Confuſion, as that 


and 
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and 42.) but if Thunder was a manifeſt 
Sign of the contrary Will and Pleaſure 
of Fupiter, Diomedes is then a mad, or 
rather impious Perſon, not to retire till 
a more favourable Opportunity. Tis 
rather to omit nothing unmentioned, 
than to ſay here any thing neceſſa- 
ry, that I ſtop a Moment to ſhew the 
| Difference between this Reſiſtance of 
> —___ _ Diomedes to Jupiter, from that of Jacob 
| wreſtling with the Angel, which is on 
" this Occaſion in Madam D's Preface, 
- (p. 15.) for it appcars clearly fromthe - 
Text of Scripture,” that this Wreſtling 
was an advantagious Sign and Proof to 
Jacob himſelf, and a Type and Symbol 
of the Succeſs, that the Zeal and Arden- 
cy of his Prayers, had with God: In 
the ſame Manner as is faid in the Goſ- 
pel, (Matth. xi. 12.) That the Kingdom 
of Heaven ſuffereth Violence, aud the Vio- 
leut take it by Force. Has this any Ana- 
Togy or Reſemblance with Diomedes's 
Reſiſtance, which is done in Contempt 
of Jupiter; and which, according to the 
 -Rules of good Senſe, ought upon the 
Spot to have been puniſhed with imme- 
diate Dean? ie 
However this is, they ſay thefe ex- 
cellent Originals deſcribe and repreſent 
Diomedes as ſuch an one, and ſo fix and 
| . (c cſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſh his Character. I once — of 
the ſame Opinion; but then preſently 
reflecting upon that Variation and Di- 
order of Judgment of the excellent Ori- 
ginal, I was almoſt ſure in ſome Place 
or other to find Diomedes, in his Turn, 
a2 Coward like all the reſt After a 
ſhort Enquiry, I was never more ſur- 
priz'd, than to ſee to what Height the 
Poet had carry d his Cowardice in B. 5. 
where yet this Hero does ſo many Won- 
ders, Diomedes (B. 5. p. 213.) ſeeing 
« Fefor attended by the God Mars, 
« was ſtruck with Fear; like an unex- 
perienc d Perſon, when ficft he goes 
e out of his own Country, and who, 
after having paſsd overt. much 
Ground, meets on a ſudden with a 
«© River, (which impetuouſly rowling 
| << its foaming Waves, carries the Noiſe 
| Jof its Waters to the Ocean,) ſtops 
e ſhort with a Surprize, and returns 
; e back. In the ſame Manner does the 
c “ Son of  Tydeus retire back, and ad- 
; 
3 


“ dreſling himſelf thus to his Troops, 
« ſays to them : It is not without Rea- 
ſon, my Friends, that we are fo much 
ce frighten d at the Valour of the greac 
* Hector; he has always near him 
“ ſome one of the immortal Powers 
* who protects him, and removes all 
| "© my - Dangers 


——_— 
3 
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“ Dangers far from him: At this very 
Moment that I now ſpeak to you, he 
<« ig attended with the terrible God of 


% Battles, under the Shape of a Mortal,” 


I can cafily conceive that Mars is capa- 
ble of infuſing Fear into any Mortal, and 
that even the moſt ſudden Retteat is 
not always worthy of Blame: But why 
ſhou'd he chuſe Words that have been 
always appropriated to expreſs. the ut- 
moſt Cowardice, fruck with Terror, af- 
frighted at the Valour of the great Hector? 
Why does he aggravate all this by a 
Compariſon ſo ignominious for a Hero, 
and entirely contrary to the peculiar 
Merit and Excellence of an Officer; 4 
Man without all Experience, that has juſt 
for the firſt Time left his own Country * 
Bur let's here conſider and admire the 
juſt Agreement and Harmony of Ho- 
mers Ideas. Diomedes trembles and re- 
tires at the Sight of Mars, one of the 
inferior Deities repreſenting Vice; and 
yet had it not been for Neſtor he would 
not have fled from the Preſence of Ju- 
piter, the greateſt and Chief of the 
Gods, and the Reprefentative of tlie 
true and only God. | 
Homer has another Method of making 
the Flight of his Heroes appear nor dif- 
honourable, which is by ſuppoſing that 
| N Jupiter 
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piter infus'd Terror into their Minds. 


Ajax himſelf is an Inſtance of this Man- 
ner and Fancy of Homer. Fupiter 


from the higheſt Heavens, infuſes 


“ Fear into the Heart of the Son of Te- 


* "'/awon, (B. 11.199.) Madam O. ſays 


hereupon, (2. 514.) What would nor 
Ajax have done, if Jupiter had not 


oppos d himſelf to his Courage, and 


& jnfus'd Terror into his Heart?“ 1. e. 


How very bold had he been, if he had not 


been afraid? After all, if Homer would 
have been uſeful to the Greeks, and par- 
ticulatly with Reſpect to their Wars, he 
ſhou'd never have ſuggeſted the Notion 
of Jupiter's ever infuſing Fear or Terror 
into the Souls of Men ; which may be 
a Pretence even much more pernicious 


to the Troops than that of Thunder, 


even / when conſider'd as a bad or un- 
lucky Omen; for Thunder is ſomethin 
8 ſenſible, as cannot be falſely alledg'd | 
— Soldiers need only pre- 
tend that Jupiter infus'd Terror into their 
Souls, which will not only excuſe, but 
even juſtify their Flight; yet Homer 
himſelf makes Ulyſſes pronounce a de- 


ciſive Sentence 422590 all rhoſe that in 
the leaſt liſten d or had any Regard to 
ſuch Terror; for Ulyſſes thus ſpeaks, 
| (B, 11. 191.) & Behold Jupiter has ſtruck 


Y 2 _ © Terror 


— 
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Terror into the Hearts of all the 
E Greeks; but what ſignifies it; I even 
_ © reproach my ſelf for having ſo much as 
< deliberated : Don't it ſuffice to know 
that only Cowards can fly, and that 
every Man of Courage ſhou'd ſtand 
©* his Ground, and not confider Dan- 
* gers? Madam D. does not fail to 
remark upon this Occaſion (2. 510.) 
That one can't better paint what a 
\ 0 Man of great Courage ought to think 
“and ſpeak in ſo great and imminent 
* Danger; yet Ulyſſes, who ſo far con- 
*. temns this infus'd Fear, was himſelf 
«& mightily afraid of Thunder; for in 
„ B. 8. (p. 40.) Diomedes calls upon 
„him with all his Force and Strength, 
“ Whicher do you fly, you Son of La- 
1 cc ertes? What! do you turn your Back? 
= c Are you not afraid that one or other 
= „ ſhould run you through in your 
* * Flight > What Infamy and Diſgrace 
will this bring upon you? Stop a lit- 
© tle and ſtand your ET that fo 
t we may fave the wiſe Neſtor from the 
* Hands of a cruel Enemy. He fays 
* this, but his Words were not heard or 
regarded: Ulyſſes, driven by the Fright 
of a ſudden and unexpected. Clap of 
„Thunder, flies and goes into the Ships.” 
Homers Style, as you ſee, is no leſs a 
| | p favou- 
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— favourable Wind to haſten and precipi- 
tare the Flight of his Heroes, than to 

heighten and exalt the Ardour of their 
Courage and Valour, to uſe the Expreſ- 
ſion of Longinus, Ch. 7. Madam D. 
(3. 410.) ſays, With Reference to 
* 4jax, who yielded to Japiter and 
the Trojans, the better to pre- 
_ © ſerve the Honour of this Hero, Ho- 
* mer here meaſures his very Terms and 
% Expreflions, and does not fay that he 
* retir d or fled, but only that he mov d 
e himſelf from the Strokes and Attacks 
that were intended him.” Why then 
don't he alfo endeavour a little to pre- 
ſerve and maintain the Honour of the 


other Heroes in the like Jundure? He 


palliares and ſoftens (3.438.) the Flight 
of Menelaus ; why don't he alſo that of 
Ulyſes, who was fo much ſuperior to Me- 
nelaus 2 Upon the whole, it appears that 
Madam D. inclines to favour Courage, 
tho' againſt Jupiter himſelf ; for I find 
this Remark in B. 15. (2. 608.) Ho- 
* mer, to exalt the Valour of Hector, 
gives him Neptune for an Antagonilt ; 
« and, to ſet off that of Ajax, he had 
* before oppos d to him Hector, ſup- 
* borted and defended by Apollo; and 
* here he even oppoſes to him Jupiter 
* himſelf. Theſe are indeed the Strokes 
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< of a great Maſter.” Why then does 


clearly expreſs this Challenge, as thoſe 


Madam D. in her B. of the Corruption 
of Taſte, p. 552. vindicate Ajax for 
having made a Challenge to Jupiter. 
It is true, that the Words in the Origi- 
nal of Homer, Make us periſh, don't ſo 


of Mr. Boileau and Mr de la Motte, Aud 
Habt againſt us : But the Thought of 
* Ajax, tho' but faintly expreſs'd in 
< the Greek, ſo naturally implies this 
Challenge, that even Longinus himſelf 

« underſtood it ſo; ſince in his Para- 
< phraſe thereof, cited and tranſlated 
© by Madam D. (3. 453.) he ſays, that 
© provided the Day would but appear, 
* 4jax was very certain of making an 


CRY 


End worthy of his great Courage, 
< even the Jupiter himſelf ſhould oppoſe 
* his Attempts and Endeavours. 


But the great Inconvenience that hap- 
pens from this Oppoſition: of Men to 
the Gods, is that of inveſting them with 
a chimerical Greatneſs ; which pours 
Infamy and Contempt upon the Deities. 
Obſerve the Ignominy of Mars flying be- 
fore Diomedes in B. 5. and ſaying to Jupi- 


ter, (234.) All my Swiftneſs and Agility 


** had much ado to ſave me. F. Rapin * 


(empariſon of Homer and Virgil. 


— 
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owns, upon Occaſion of this Paſſage, 
* that Homer wou'd excite our Pity, 
55 were it not for the Reſpect with which 
** the Learned are prepoſſeſs d for the 
«© Greatneſs of his Genius. Madam 
D. remarks, (1. 456.) that Pity was not 
the Character of Mars. Was flying be- 
forte an Enemy then any Part of his 
Character? As for me, when in the 
Tliad I ſee Achilles, Ajax, t and Hector þ 
advancing like terrible valiant Mars, I 
am ready always to ſay they are-going 
do fly like their Patron, and it often 
happens accordingly. My Conjectures 
are true, even the Gods themſelves in- 
ſpire with Cowardice the Heroes they 
favour. Hector in B. 20. (p. 198.) was 
ready to do Wonders: He ſaid to his 
* Soldiers, Tho' the Hands of Achilles - 
© were as Fire, and his Courage like | 
burning Steel, yet I wou'd find him 
out and engage him. In that Mo- 
ment, adds the Poet, Apollo approaches 
* Heftor, and ſays to him, Hector pre- 
tend nor ſingly to engage Achilles at 
* the Head of the Troops, but be con- 
„ rented to reſiſt his Effort in the 
„ Midſt of your Battalions; you are 
* loſt if you approach him. Hector 
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C 4; ix heats 5 
5 knew the Voice of this Deity, and 
e ſtruck with Fear, retires to the Cen- 


Therefore ſome Reaſon to affirm, (2. 501.) 
That the Retreat of the Deities turns 


.cc 


to che Glory and Advantage of the 


Heroes; for if Apollo had retired, 
Hector had acquitted himſelf much 
better: The whole 7/ad is full of ſuch 

Examples, which have all ſome pecy- 
liar Abſurdity; but the Subject over- 
whelming me by its Number and Great - 
neſs, obliges me only to deſire the 
Reader to be aware of it when he reads 
Homer after my Critici m. 
With Reſpect to Duels, or ſingle 
Combats, we have alteady examin'd in 
the Second Part of this Work that be- 
tween 4jax and Hector; we have alfo 
made ſome Remarks upon that berween 

 Hettor and Patroclus, which is no where a 
real Combar, bur in the following Com- 

pariſon of the Poet: As a Lyon, ſays 

. Homer, (B. 16. p. SI) who after 


c 
cc 
cc 


<c 


cc 
it 
« 


— 


having travers d over high Moun- 
tains, ſcorch'd by the Heat of the 
Sun, without finding the Relief of 


any refreſhing River, meets all of a 


ſudden, near a Spring, a furious wild 
Boar, who with his open Mouth yet 
ſtain d with the Blood of Beaſts that 

0 
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& he had devour d, was ſeeking after the 
< ſame Refreſhment; the Spring being 
<< roo little ro ſupply them both, they 
< charge one another with equal Futy, 
„ and at laſt the Lyon, after divers At- 
< tacks, vanquiſhes his Enemy, and beats 
« him to the Ground: In the ſame 
© Manner does Hector fall upon the Son 
of Menætius. But truſt not to this 
Compariſon, which would make you 
believe that Hector and Patroclus had vi- 
gorouſly-charg'd and attach d one ano- 
ther; for the whole Affair really paſs d 
in the following Manner. * Patroclus, 
(ibid. p. 49-) © whoſe Fury encreas'd 
„each Moment, like that of the God 
Mars, had thrice engag'd the Enemy, 
“and made a terrible Deſtruction a- 
« mong them: In cach of theſe At- 
“ racks he kil'd with his own Hands 
nine Heroes; encourag'd and puff d 
up with this Succeſs, and inſatiable 
* of Blood, he engag d them a fourth 
Time; but now, generous Patroolus, 
« ſays the Poer, making an Apoſtrophe to 
© im, the End of your Life draws 
* near; the terrible 4po//a marches in- 
* viſibly againſt you through the 
% Troops; for he was wrapt up in 
£ a thick Cloud; he ſteps behind Pa- 
troclus, and firikes him with - the 
palm 
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Palm of his Hand on the Back, be- 


e tween the two Shoulders; a Dizzi- 


4 neſs poſſeſſes him that Inſtant, and 


* his Eyes grow dim; Apollo looſens 
his Helmet, which falls down to his 


„ Horſe's Feet. Patroclus Pike, tho' fo 


ſtrong, heavy and guarded with Steel, 
* broke in his Hands; his Buckler which 
cover d him all over, falls down at 


his Feet; and Apollo himſelf deprives 


him of his Breaſt- plate. Then all of 


_< a ſudden Fear and Aſtoniſnment ſeiz'd 


his Spirits, his Strength forſakes him, 
and he becomes immoveable. A Bar- 
danian, taking Advantage of this Op- 
portunity, draws near and ſtrikes him 


<. with a Javelin between the Shoulders. 


It was the valiant Euphorbur, Son of 
Panthous, who in Strength, Courage, 
and Dexterity to drive a Chariot, and 
Swiftneſs, excell'd all his Compani- 
ons, and whoſe firſt Exploits in War 
had made him famous, by the Death 
of twenty Warriors, whom in the Heart 
** of Battle he had thrown headlong 
from their Chariots. Twas he, 
4 nerous Patroclus, who firſt A 
you; bur he had not the Glory to fi- 
ee niſh the Conqueſt; an Action far a- 
% bove his Strengtli; for immediately 
E drawing out his Javelin, he run * 
| to 


„ 
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* to his Battalion, and had not the 


* Courage to attend Patroclus, tho na- 


„ ked and diſarmed.” Madam D. ſays 


hereupon, (3. 431.) © The Poet raiſes 
[ the Valour of Euphorbus, to do the 
„ greater Honour to Patroclus: None 

* but a Hero durſt approach him.” Our 


common Soldiers would not admit ſuch 


a Hero among them, as durſt not en- 


gage a diſarmd Man. The Son of 
„ Menatius, adds Homer, who now 


“ found himſelf ſubdued by the Hand 
of Apollo, and weakened with his 
„Wound, to avoid Death, endeavours 


% to get up with his Theſſalian Army. 
„Hector ſeeing this Hero retire from 


© the Battle, dangerouſly wounded, 


* croſſes all the Ranks, and drawing 


* near him, runs him through with his 


% Pike. Patroclus falls with great Noiſe, 
„ which overwhelms all the Greets with 
* deep Sorrow and Lamentation for ſo 
e great a Loſs.” This was the gallant 
Manner that Hector kill'd Patroclus, and 
with which Patroclus admirably re- 
proaches him juſt as he was expiring, 


(p 53-) © The Son of Latona, aſſiſted 
by my 


cruel Fate, hath deprived me 


* of Life; Euphorbus came after him, 


« and You are now the Third.” Yer 


it is to this that Homer applies his Com- 
| pariſon 
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The Wonderfu 
< be introduced in Tragedy; but much 
(more in Epick Poetry, which pro- 
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pariſon of the Lyon and wild Boar, who 


fought a long Time near a Spring, mean- 


ing Hector by the Lyon, and Patroclus 
by the wild Boar, tho' Madam D. (3. 
432.) attributes to Patroclus a Courage 
much ſuperiour to that of Hector; but 


yet we muſt own in Homer's Bchalf, 
that the Error in natural Hiſtory, con- 


cerning the wild Boar's devouring Beaſts, 


is not in the Text; and that it is owing 
only to the Care which Madam D. has 


taken, throughour the whole of her Per- 


formances, {till ro beautify Homers Stile 

and Expreſſion. 5 
The laſt Cenſure ſhall be that of the 

Combat between Achilles and Hector, 


which is indeed the longeſt and the moſt 


vicious in the whole Poem. Yet T will 
begin it with juſtifying Homer in one 
Particular, viz. as to Achilles forbid- 
ding the Greeks falling upon Hector while 


he purſued him. But this Vindication 


of him will have this Peculiar, - that 


Whereas Madam D. thinks ſhe has juſti- 


fy'd Homer in this Particular againſt the 
Moderns, I ſhall vindicate him againſt 
Ariſtotle and herſelf. Ariſtotle, quoted 
by Madam D. (3: 553-) ſpeaks thus: 

and Miraculous muſt 


« ceeds 
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ceeds in this even to what may appear 
ce irrational : For as in an Epick Poem 
ce we dont ſee the Perſons that act, all 
ce that paſſes and tranſcends the Bounds 
© of ordinary Reaſon, is very proper to 
« produce therein the Sublime and Mi- 
“ raculous. For Example, what Homer 
* ſays of Hector, purſued by Achilles, 

« would be ridiculous upon the Stage; 
© for one could not help laughing, to 
cc ſee on one Hand the Greeks ſtand ſtill, 
ec without any Motion, and Achilles on 
ce the other purſuing Hector, and ma- 
* king Signs to the Troops not to fall 
upon him; but this does not appear 
“ in an Epick Poem. Hereupon I af - 


firm, that neither in Tragedy, nor in a- 


ny other ſort of Poetry, we ſhould e- 
ſteem it ridiculous for Achilles to give 
Signal to his Troops not to fall upon 
Hector, who was now out of the Army, 
and who was now engaged with him up- 
on the Foot of a ſingle Combat: On the 
contrary, we ſhould eſteem it mean and 
infamous to the laſt Degree, for Achilles 
to permit the Greek Army to give him 
the leaſt Aſſiſtance in a Combat, where, 
by his own Proweſs, and the Aſſiſtance 
of Minerva, he had ſo great a Superio- 
rity over his Adverſary, who was here 
forſaken both by Gods and Men. My 

Vin 


[ 
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Vindication of. Homer then againſt Arti- 


fotle and Madam D. conſiſts in ſaying, 


that they do Homer an Injury, to call 
a Paſſage that is agrecable to the moſt 
common and allow'd Laws of Decorum, 
an unreaſonable Piece of Miraculous 
or Sublime; as alſo for juſtifying him in 
a Particular he could not treat otherwiſe, 


and againſt which J really believe there 


never was another ObjeQion, but this 
which they are here pleaſed to forge. 
Thus when Madam D. ſays, upon Oc- 


caſion of this Paſſage (3. 554.) That 


4 whar I eſteem ridiculous and abſurd in 


* Fomer. is accounted ſublime and won- 


& derful by Ariſtotle, who alſo gives the 
& Reaſon thereof; I don't know who 
it is ſhe means, nor do I care to know, 
for he could only be aFool: All T know, 
is, that the Epick Poets have in this 
Particular imitated Homer, and that no 
Perſon. ever blamed them. Virgil, (B. 
10.) makes Turnus take the Tame Pre- 
caution,” when he goes to attack Pallas. 
Ut vidit Socios ; tempus deſiſtere pugna, 

Solus ego in Pallanta feror, Sulos miht 

Pallas „ 


TY Deberur. 


And 
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And in (B. 12.) when he goes to attack 


meas, = 


Parcite Tim Rutuli, & vos tels inhibete 
8 17 
Even in Taſſs, who is a Modern, Tan- 
crede preparing to engage Argant. (Canto 
Si volge a 4 ſuoi, 


E fa retrargli de L offeſa. 


But in this laſt Poet, who has cartyd 


to the greateſt Height, the Grandeur and 


Sublime of his Characters, Tancred does 
this not ſo much from any Principle of 
Pride, as Achilles and Turnus, but from 
a Principle of Honour, which forbids 
him to attack his Enemy with the leaſt 
Advantage, which makes him throw 
away his Buckler, (ibid. St. 9.) when 
he ſees Argant has none. What ſur- 
priſes me ſomewhat more, is, that the 
Trojans don't fall upon Achilles, to de- 
fend Hector, who had not forbid or re- 


fuſed their Aſſiſtance. But if the Ab- 
ſurd and Unreaſonable, mention d in this 
Paſſage of Ariſtotle, has not fo much re- 


ierence to Achilles his Commands and 
Prohibition, as to Hefor's flying; Ti 
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this Caſe, I muſt own that the Un- 
reaſonableneſs and Abſurdity of the 


Thad is carry d to its greateſt Height, 


whether with Reference to the Decorum 


of the Character, or the Poſſibility of 


the Fact, and then I agree that the Mo- 
deriis have Reaſon to treat this Flight as 
ridiculous and abſurd, notwithſtanding 
all Ariſtotle's Reaſons to the contrary. 
But what ſullies all the Glory that 

Achilles might have acquited, by his for- 
bidding the Greeks falling upon Hector 
on this Occaſion, is the Aſſiſtance which 
he accepts from Minerva; only we have 
obſerved elſewhere, that this Aſſiſtance 
conſiſts only in Trick and Cheat, and 
that thus Homer debaſes his Deities e- 


ven in their Acts of giving Succour and 


Protection, which are the nobleſt belong- 
ing to the ſupreme Powers: I only here 
reflect and criticiſe it with Reſpect to 4- 
ehilles, whom it ſo much diſgraces, con- 


ſider d as a Hero. F. Boſſu has taken up 
the whole 6th Chapter of his th B. to 


juſtify this Fiction. Madam P. adopts 
his Doctrine, and gives us the whole 
in Epitome, in a Remark of the 3d Vol. 
(p. 556.) © Achilles, ſays ſhe, refuſed 
« Aſſiſtance of the Troops to conquer 


« Hector, but did not that of Minerva. 


Hereby Homer would intimate, that 
1. 
all 


vs. == 
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< all the Strength of Men is deriv'd 
from God, that their Courage fails 
* when he abandons them, and that the 
* Aſliſtance of a Deity is ſo far from diſ- 
** gracing, or in the leaſt tarniſhing 
the Brightneſs of the Hero he fa- 
yours, that on the contrary it raiſes 
and exalts his Glory, as much as thac 
of Men eclipſes and deſtroys it. 
Bur if tis ſo, why does Madam D. ſay 
upon Occaſion of a Paſlage in B. 5. (p. 
171.) where Minerva withdraws from 
the Greeks, Cr. 438.) © That Homer 
** exalts and raiſes their Glory, by ma- 
* king it appear, that even without the 
“ Help: of the Gods, they knew. how to 
conquer? Why does ſhe take ſo much 
Pains to ſhew us the Equality, that ſie 
ſays Homer had put between the Force 
and Proweſs of Hector and Achilles, by 
making Achilles firſt Arms fall into 
Heftor s Hands; which, having been 
made by a God, were impenetrable as 
well as the Second? Were it not for 
* this, ſays ſhe, (3. 438.) one might 
* object that Achilles ſhould never have 
* killed Hector, but only becauſe his 
© Arms were made with the Hands ef a 
* God, and thoſe of Hector by the 
* Hands of a Man; whereas now both 
„ being equally the Workmanſhip of 
9 J... 
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* FHulcan, the Vitory of Achilles appears 
« compleat, and in its full Luſtre.” To 

this Objection, Madam D. wou'd have 
anſwer'd, thar the divine Arms given only 
ro Achilles, ſignify that all the Strength 
of Men proceeds from God; and that 
this ſupernatural Aſſiſtance is ſo far from 
deſtroying the Glory of Achilles, that it 
rather raiſes and exalts it. But then 
how comes it to paſs, that we who are 
| thock'd with the Advantage Achilles de- 
rives from the Aſſiſtance of Minerva, 
why are we charmd, in the Opera of _ 
Perſeus, in ſeeing the different eee 
the Deities give this Hero, to cauſe hin 
to triumph over Medufa > The Reaſon is 
evident; tis becauſe theſe Exploits are 
of themſelves beyond all human Force 
and Power, and that the Regard which 
the Gods ſhew this Hero, intimate in 
Effect his Vertue and Merit, according 
to the following Lines in Corneille An. 
Asromeda, quoted by F. Bofu. Tis there 
Caſſope, Mother to Andromeda, ſpeaking 
| $ Phinens, Rival to Perſeus, 


Iz Ciel, qui mieux que nous, cornoit ce 

que nous Sommes, | | 
Meſure les faveurs au mérite des Zom- 
| 5 


— Es 


v7; 


\ 
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Et dun Parit! Bae vous Aurier eu 
Jappui, Sf 

S'il eùt ph voir en vous memes vertus 9 en 
lay. 


Ce ſort Graces den Baur rares & 2 


lieres, | 
Qui n'en deſcendent ra pour de ames 
e. 


Did Achilles, who was d 3 


and fooliſh, deſerve this Protection 


from Wiſdom it ſelf ? Beſides, this Suc- 
_ cour and Aſſiſtance of the Gods don't 
hinder Perſeus from being obliged to 


arm himſelf with an extraordinary Cou- 
rage and Valour, in order to ſucceed in 
his Enterprize. This is extremely well 
expreſs d, by Mercury s Diſcourſe to this 
RO. in  Quinault” 8 Opera. 2 


Je vous ; laifſe an meV d un men rnb £ 


"table, 


Je ne puis plus rien pour vos jours: 
Cherchez vaſtre dernier ſccours, 


Daus un _— incbranlable. 


There is nothing like this in the Con: 
bat between Achilles and Hector. The 
natural and ordinary Superiority of ihe 
Firſt over the Second, is ſo very great, 
chat to have given the Reader any Plea- 

2% * ſure, 
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ſure, he ought to have given all the Suc. 
cour to Hefor's Side alone, againſt A- 
chilles, ſuppoſing him even naked and 

unamd. EE 

Thoſe that would more effeQually 
defend Homer, in a more ſenſible Man- 
ner than Madam D. does, may perhaps 
ſay, that if Achilles has Minerva on his 
Side, Apollo fights alſo for Heclor. But 
Homer himſelf deſtroys this Apology, 
by the Nature of the Aſſiſtanee which 
Apollo gives to Hector. Could he, ſays 
the Poet, (B. 22. p. 263.) © ſo long have 
< reſiſted, and eſcap d the Death that 
< threatned him, if Apollo had not at laſt 
approach d him, increas'd his Strength, 

and given him freſh Support?“ Madam 
D. (3. 553.) fays upon this Paſſage: 
Homer here prevents the Objection 
* that might be made, how Hefor, who 

vas not ſo nimble and active as Achil- 
« les, Sc. could eſcape his Enemy, who 
* with his natural Agility had alfo di- 
« vine Armour, which rendered him 
yet more light? The Reaſon is, that 
* Apollo came now the laſt Time to his 

.* Aſſiſtance.” What is particular in this 

Explication of Homer, is, that he don't 

give it us till four Pages aſter the De- 

. fcription of the Flight, which oceafion- 

ed the Objection; whereas the leaſt De- 

"DT gree 
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gree of Common Senſe, might eaſily have 
prevented it. In a Word, tis not the Fic- 
tion of the Aſſiſtance and Inter poſition of 
the Deities we condemn in Homer, but that 
groſs and ſnocking Turn he gives it, by 
which at the ſame Time he diſhonours 
both his Gods and Heroes. And indeed, 

to apply here an Obſervation that agrees 
ro ſeveral other Paſlages in Homer; Quo- 
rations from other Poets are produced 
but in vain, or even Hiſtorical Facts, 
that at firſt Sight may ſeem to juſtify 
certain Ideas in Homer. I find on the 
contrary, that nothing does him more 
Prejudice; for if theſe Poetical Paſſages, 
or Hiſtorical Facts, are beautiful in other 
Authors, Homer is very unhappy for 
having render d them diſagreeable in his 
Work. But every Thing is permitted 
Writers of an eftabliſh'd Fame and Cha- 
rater, and every Thing liable to Cen- 
ſure in ſuch who are otherwiſe. 
After the Battles, ſucceeds the barba- 
rous Cuſtom of ſtripping of the Dead. 
Madam D. upon Occaſion of a Paſſage 
in B. II. where Diomedes is wounded, 
as he was violently ſeizing the Breaſt- 
plate of Agaſtrophus, ſays after Euſta- 
#hius, (2. 508.) That Homer, the better 
to inſtruct us that nothing is ſo im- 
« pertinent and unſeaſonable, as, during 
£4: Wc... 
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the Battle, to ſuffer our ſelves to be 


imploy'd with. plundering the Enemy, 


* feizns, that all the Heroes who thus 


e ſtopp'd in their Career to carry off 
* the Arms or Booty of thoſe they had 
< ſlain, were commonly wounded in the 
* Action. If this Obſervation had pro- 


ceeded from any other Authors beſides 


Euſtathius and Madam D. I ſhould have 
thought they had never read Homer; for 
there is nothing this Poet more expreſs- 
ly every where mentions, than the Glo- 
ry the Heroes obtained by treating their 
Enemies in this Manner. The ſam 

* Diomedes, in B. 5. (v. 200.) attack d 
* ZEncas, with a Deſign to ſtrip him of 
* his Arms: And again, in B. 11. 186. 


he ſtrips the two Sons of Merops of 


** of theirs alſo. Agamemnon, B. 1 I. (o. 
< 180.) ſtrips Things and carrics his 
curious and beautiful Arms off in 
Triumph. Ulyſſes, in the ſame B. (p. 
© 193.) ſays to Socus, Your Soul ſhall 
* deſcend to Plato's Shades, and I carry 
off your Arms,” In fine, Achilles, in 
B. 22. (273.) ſtrips Hedlor after he had 
kill'd him. It was not merely a proper 


and convenient Opportunity that de- 
. termined them to this, but they even 


made a Rule of it, and it was the gene- 
ral Practice. Hector, in B. 7. (p. 6.) in 
By - "The 


f 
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the Propoſition he made of a ſingle Com- 
bat, agrees that the Conqueror ſhould 
have the Arms of the Vanquiſhd. 7do- 
menens, in B. 13. 17 269.) ſays to Me- 
rion, You will find many Launces in 
in my Tent; you will there ſee ſhine 
e thoſe Trojan Arms, that I have taken 
« from the Enemies I killed with my 
© own Hand: For I may boaſt that 
I was not accuſtomed to fight at 
a Diſtance, but knew how to engage 
© my Adverſary cloſely : This is the 
© Reaſon my Tent is ſo enriched with 
Pikes, Javclins, Bucklers, Head-picces 
* and Breaſt-plates, whoſe Splendour 
« dazzles the Eyes. The Poet him- 
ſelf ſpeaks of this Exploit in the moſt 
advantageous Terms, © Ye Muſes that 
* inhabit the Top of Oꝶmpus, tell me 

„ho was the firſt of the Greczans 
that adorned his Arm with the bloody 
Trophies and Spoils of his Enemy.” 
In a Word, it was then as glorious to 
carry off the Arms of their Enemies, 
as it is now to carry off their Colours 
and Standards. The Example of Dio- 
medes being wounded, does not there- 
fore deſtroy this general Obſervation. 
What! becauſe Homer ſuppoſes a Man 
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- wounded in performing a dangerous 
Action, does the Poet therefore teach it 
ſhou'd not be done? What Inſtruction, 
and what Kind of Teaching, is this? 
Indeed, if T were to be confulted on this 
Occaſion, I ſhou'd never admit any 
thing as Hamers, but what he has de- 
liverd in the moſt expreſs Terms, for 
fear of making him affirm ſomething 
ſtill worſe than what he really does. 
T know that in ſome Paſſages of the 
Iliad, ſuch ſtripping and plundering of 
the Dead is indeed forbid : In B. 6. for 
Example, (p. 242.) Neſtor raiſes his 
Voice, and tells the Greeks; © Ye He- 
*. roes of the Greeks, Favourites of the 
© God of Battles, let none of you. a- 
< muſe or employ himſelf in the ga- 
* thering of Spoils to fill his Ships; 
let us only think of Victory; after 
that, you will have Time and Lei- 
© ſure enough to ſtrip and plunder the 
Dead.“ In B. 15. (p. 336.) Hector 
cries, With all the Power and Force he 
had, to the Trejaus, to abandon Plun- 
* der and Pillage, and only attack the 
% Ships.” There are undoubtedly Oc- 
caſions where it may be more advan- 
tageous to 90 9Ä the Victory, than to 
carry off the Arms, or Enſigns and 
Standards of the Vanquiſh'd ; and it 

' appears 
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appears from Homer's Text, that it was 
on ſuch Occaſions Neſtor and Hector 

ave out 'theſe Orders: But beſides, 
_ carrying off the Arms after the 
Manner of rhe ancient Heroes, and the 
Colours or Standards in ours, is a ve- 
ry different Thing from Pillage, which 
has ſpoil'd the Succeſs of the greateſt 
Enterprizes, and even loſt all the Fruir 
and Advantage of compleat Victory, 
according to the juſt Remark of Madam 
D. (1. 493.) Laſtly, T own that Homer 
has not always clearly enough diſtin- 
N in this Particular; Agamemnon, 
or Example, in B. 11. (p. 169.) after 
having killd King Bienor, together with 
Oileus his Equerry and Maſter of the 
Horſe, ſtrips them both of their Arms 
and Cloaths, and leaves them naked; 
that is to ſay, Homęr makes the General 
of the Greeks perform an Action that was 
only fit for the meaneſt Scoyndrel in the 
Army; or if theſe were the Manners and 
Cuſtoms of Homer's Age, they were ſa- 
vage, and horrid, and little deferve to 
be preferr'd to ours. 
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CHAP. III. 
; | 8 of the Diſcourſes. 


I Believe it may be needleſs here to 
I rake Notice, that by the Diſcourſes, 
T here underſtand every thing that Ho- 
mer makes his Perſons ſpeak ; this is 
what Ariſtotle terms the Drama, and 
which he mightily praiſes this Poet for 
making ſo great Uſe of in his Work. 
If Homer was the firſt who introduc'd 
and us'd this Manner of Poctical Paint- 
ing and Repreſentation, as Ariſtotle aſ- 
ſures us; adding farther, that he was 
alſo the only one that had made Uſe of 
it in Epic Poetry; this undoubtedly 
redounds to the great Honour of this 
Poet: for beſides chat this fort of Diſ- 
courſes extremely vary and animate Poe- 
try, they are admirably well adapted to 

mark and diſtinguiſh the peculiar Cha- 
racer of each Perſon. But if Homer 
firſt invented this Part, he left it in ex- 
treme Imperfection; and the Diſcourſes 
in the Iliad are very faulty in many 
Particulars, which we ſhall now exa- 
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mine. Well firſt begin wich his mar- 
tial Harangues and Speeches, that con- 
cern his Fights, and which were the 
Subject of the laſt Chapter, or that have 
any Affinity or Connexion therewith : 
The Exhortations naturally offer them- 
ſelves firſt. And here, to bring Homer 
as a Witneſs againſt his own general 
Practice, and ſo ſerve and conduce to 
his own. Criticiſm, we'll firſt produee 


one of theſe Exhortations we own in- 


deed to be excellent ir ſelf, and for its 
energick Brevity ; but the Compariſon 
and Oppoſition of which will very much + 
condemn the reſt In B. 5. (p. 208.) 
Agamempyon ſpeaks to his Soldiers in the 
following Words: My Friends, ſhew 
your ſelves Men of an intrepid Cou- 
** rage, and let the Reſpect you owe 
** ro your own. Dignity and Character, 
* and that of one another, in the pre- 
* ſent bloody Strife, engage you uni- 
* verfally rordo your Duty. In an Ar- 
* my of valiant Men, there are always 
more ſaved than periſh ; whereas 
* Cowards not only acquire no Glory, 
* but even their very Cowardice de- 
© prives them of their accuſtom'd 
* Strength and Preſence of Mind, by 
* which they become a Prey to their 
Enemies. The Reſpect which you 
. Owe 
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' pwe to one another, is one of the fineſt 
Things that could be ſaid on this Oc- 
caſion, and which perfectly juſtifies and 
authoriſes all we have hitherto eſta- 
bliſn d, of the Honour and Dignity a 


Poct-ought to maintain in the Charac- 


ters of each of his Perſons ; But every 
where elſe the Exhortations which 
Homer puts either in the Mouths 
of his Heroes or Deities, diſhonour 
them to whom they are addreſs'd. 
In B. 10. (p. 135.) while- Diomedes 
was aſleep at Midnight, and all the 
Poſts well ſecurd and guarded, (ibid. 
137.) Neſtor and Ulyſſes are ſent by the 
Orders of Agamemnos, to awake all the 
Leaders and Commanders before the 
accuſtom d Hour. The Poet ſays, (135.0 
That they found Diomedes lying in 
* Armour before his Tent, his Com- 
*- panions upon the Ground round a- 
bout him, with their Heads leaning 
“ upon their Bucklers.* The Severity 
of Military Diſcipline can't well be car- 
ry d farther ; and accordingly Madam 
D. obſerves very judiciouſly on this Oc- 
caſion, (2. 432.) © That Homer always 
+ repreſents Dzomedes under the Cha- 
* racter of a very great Warrior: Dio- 
% medes percciving the Enemies near, 
lay in Armour without the Tent.” 

, pL What 
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What do you think all this Detail ter- 
minates in? In an Encomium of him by 
Neſtor and Ulyſſes > No, bur quite con- 
trary: Neſtor, approaches him, puſhes 
him with his Foot, and awakes him; 
ſaying to him, © Awake and ariſe, Son 
% of Jydeus; are you not aſham'd to 
« fleep ſo ſoundly the whole Night?” 
What is here yet more abſurd and ri- 
diculous, is, that Agamemnon in the ſame 
Book, and four or five Pages higher, 
giving to Mexelaus the tame Orders to 
execute for another Quarter of the Army, 
that he here gives to Neſtor and Ulyſſes, - 
addreſſes himſelf in the following Terms, 
(p. 129.) © Call each by his Name, 
treat them all honourably, beſtowing 
* on each his juſt Commendations.” 
Such is the Attention Homer gives to 
the Connexion of his Parts and the U- 
nion of his Colours. 
J have already treated elſewhere con- 
cerning the inſulting Exhortations G. 
cus and Sarpedon addreſs to Hector. Sar- 
pedon, to whom I here confine my ſelf, 
ſays to Hector, (B. 5. p. 203.) © Son of 
* Priam, What is become of that 
Strength and Courage which you 
* formerly us d to be Maſter of? You 
remain without Action, and don't go 
from Place to Place to exhort the 
ö | 6 Troops 
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 <. Troops to ſtand firm; for fear of be- 
coming a Prey to your Enemies, 


“ Theſe are the Cares which ought ro 
* employ you continually ; this is your 
Duty, and you ought ro have no 
<« Reſt nor Intermiſſion Night or Day.” 
Madam D. makes hereupon this Re- 
mark, (1. 466.) The more Courage 
« and Bravery a Man has, the more 1t- 
© tent and mute he'll remain to a Re- 
„ proach he's conſcious he has de- 
* fſervd : Hector makes no Anfwer to 
% Sarpedon'; for he knows he muſt ju- 
e ftify himfelf by Actions, and not by 


Words; and this is what he does. Af. 


* terwards, adds ſhe, we may remark 
« in Homer, that all the Reproaches 
* which he caufes to be made, always 
ce produce their Effect, as Euſtathius ve. 
« ry. well obſerves; Hector reproves 
Paris, and Paris, who fled, returns to 

* the Battle; Sarpedox chides Hector, 
& and Hector thereupon does Wonders. 
* The Poet teaches us thereby, that 


* nothing is ſo uſeful as Reproof, pro- 
& vided it is given with Judgment and 


* Diſcretion.” Bur beſides; that Exhor- 
tations from a Subaltern to his Gene- 
ral, who ought only to admit of Coun- 


ſels, are in themſelves abſurd, by theit 


fubverting all Order and Diſcipline ; 
| : Sar pedon 
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Sarpedon here breaks in upon the Dig- 
nity of Hector s Character, by accuſing 
him with want of Courage; a Reproach 
which a Poet that has any Taſte will 
never ſuffer to be offer d ro a Perſon 
whom he has made a Hero; and if Sar- 
pedon, by this Reproach, is not guil- 
ty alſo of a Falſhood, it is Homers 
Fault, who ſhou'd never have ſuffer d 
mg commit the leaſt Act of Cowar- 
ICC, | . 3 
The Gods, in the 7/iad, make alſo 
Exhortations as much againſt all the 
Laws of Decorum as his Heroes do. 
Juno and Minerua (B. 5: p. 227.) co- 
ming together to a Place where the chief 
Heat of Action was, they found a conſs 
derable Body of the braveſt Warriors in 
the Army aſſembled round the great 
Diomedes, like fierce Lions that breathe 
* nothing but Slaughter; or like terri- 
„ ble wild Boars, whoſe Strength and 
© Fury daunts the moſt refolute Hun- 
* rers. There Juno ſtopd, and aſſu- 
* ming the Shape and Voice of Sen- 
* for What | Shame and Infamy, 
* cries ſhe, ye timerous Greeks, who 
bear only the outward Show and Ap- 
<« pearance of Warriors! Madam B- 
can't pretend here, that Fano's Reproach 
of the Greeks is pertinent or juſt, * 
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the Poet's two Compariſons: are ſich, 
On the contrary, methinks Juno ſhou' d 
have ſpoke on this Occaſion, as Patro- 
clus does in B. 16. where animating the 


two Ajaxes in the Heat of the Engage- 
ment, he ſays to them, ( 36.) Be- 


* hold an Occaſion that requires . no- 
thing leſs than Men of your Cou- 
rage; you need only be what you a 
& ways were, and have been in the mo 


= difficult Attempts; or even, if poſſi- 


„ ble, redouble your aceuſtomd Bra- 


Miner ua, who always improves upon 
the Abſurdities and Follies of the other 
Deities, acts yet worſe than Juno ; ſhe 


approaches the Son of Zydeus, (B. 5. 
228.) whom ſhe finds by his Chariot and 


Horſes. This Hero had retired a little 
< aſide to refreſh himſelf, and look after 
the Wound Pindarus had given him; 


* for. under che large and heavy Strap 
« by which his Bucklet hung, he Was 
« all over in a Sweat, and had no more 
4 Strength left him to ſtand it any Iong- 
ct er, nor to bear his Arms. Lifting 


* then up this Strap, he waſh'd his 


Wound with pure Water, and wip d 


off the Blood.“ The Goddeſs, leaning 
«upon the Harneſs of his Horſes, ſpoke 
to him in this manner: “ In Truth, 


, verily 


3 
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* Fydeus has a Son who no ways reſem- 

„ bles him; Tydeus, indeed, was not 
ſo tall of Stature, nor ſo well ſha- 
ped, bur then he breathed nothing but 
% War. TI remember when the Grecians 
«© ſent him alone as an Ambaſſador to 
the Thebans, who were very numerous; 
“ rtho'I expreſsly forbid his quarrelling 
* wich any of them, or inſulting them with. 
* that Haughtineſs of Spirit, which was 
* ſo natural to him, and alſo command- 
e ed him to fit at Table with them, and 

to have no other Converſation but 
« what was friendly and amicable ; yer 
my expreſs Injunctions were not able 
d to reſtrain his invincible Courage; 

“he challenged theſe proud Deſcendants 
* of Cadmas, and made an eaſy Con- 
* queſt of them; for I lent him my AF. 
« {iſtance. I do the ſame for you I did 
* for him: I am always at your Side, 
eto protect and defend you; and yet 
« when I command you to engage the 
% Trojans, I find you either ſeiz d with. 
“% Wearineſs, or faint with Fear. No, 
* you are not the Son of the brave 2) 
deus, whoſe Volour I could not re- 
“e ſtrain.“ Madam D's Remarks are no 
leſs important than the Text: She tells 
us firſt, (t. 481.) With what Art does 
* Homer here preſerve Decorum for 
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che Conyerſation that Minerva has here 
. with Diomedes, he chooſes the Time 
that this Hero was retir d from the Bat- 
. tle, and weary and faint, and employ'd 
in dreſſing his Wound upon the Bank 
* of the River Simois. I believe there 
never was any beſides Homer prais'd for 
maintaining a due Decorum, by intro- 


; ducing a Deity addreſſing herſelf to a 


wounded Perſon, not in order to give 


him any Aſſiſtance or Help, but purely 


to inſult or reproach him. Indeed, 
what can be imagin d more odious, than 
to take that very Time when a Soldier 


bears about him the cruel and bloody, 
yet freſh bleeding Marks of his Courage 


and Valour, to ſay to him that he dege- 
nerates from his Father? But what is in- 
deed capable of putting an honeſt Man 
out of all Patience, is her caſting: the 
moſt unjuſt Reflections and Reproaches 
upon him in a mild Tone: No, ſays ſhe, 
Tou are not the Son of the brave Tydeus, 
whoſe Courage and Valour I was not alle 
to reſtrain. Xet all this occaſions Ma- 
dam D. to favour us with the following 
InſtruQions : © I. can't help, /ays ſpbe, 
« ( 48.) ſaying here a Word, to 


% make thoſe who want ſuch Aſſiſt- 


« ance ſenſible of the Strength and 


FC Beauty of this provoking Parallel 


« Minerva 
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%% Minerva here makes between Dziomedes 


* and Tydeys his Father; for J am pet- 


< ſuaded that ſuch a Remark as this 


may be of much greater Uſe than all 
5 
to Points of Antiquity. Zydeus, all a- 
lone in an-Enemy's City, fought a- 
4 gainſt the Cadmeans, notwithſtanding 


© the Prohibitions of Minerva, and con- 


« querd them; and Diomedes, at the 


Head of his Troops, in the Middle 


of a great Army, with Enemies far in- 
e ferior in Number, refuſes to engage, 
ce tho' Minerva commands him. Tydeus 


* diſobey d this Geddeſs by fighting, ' 
% and Diomedes diſobey'd her by not 
“ fighting; and that after having had 


- © Proofs, upon a thouſand Occaſions, 


of the effectual Help and Aſſiſt- 
© ance of this, Goddeſs. Theſe are 


*© the Turns which Demoſthenes ſeems 
** to have ſtudy'd ſo well, and imitated 
ſo happily on ſeveral Occaſions: And 


* indeed Demoſthenes is the ſtricteſt Co- 


pier after Homer, of all the Orators ; 


* and I believe we might explain his 


Art by that of Homer. I believe 


thoſe Turns of Homer, which ſhe ima- 


gines to be imitated by Demoſthenes, on- 
ly reſemble ſuch Figures as Children 
imagine chey ſee in the Clouds; for 


thoſe that can be made relating meerly 
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upon all Occaſions Demoſthenes puts his 
Thoughts and Reaſoning in 4 clear 


Light, and has no necd of a Commen- 
rator to explain them : And, indeed, a 


Commentator may be neceſſary to ex- 


plain ſuch Facts, or Alluſion to them, 


upon which the underſtanding an Author 


depends, or to explain theſe Expreſſions 
and Phraſes that are not now ſo clear as 
they may have been formerly; but it is 
a Reflection upon any Author whatever, 


whether Ancient or Modern, that he 


ſhould want a Commentator to help him 
how to think or expreſs himſelf: Be- 


ſides, Demoſthenes had Reaſon for all the 


Invectives he made to the Athenians ; with- 
out this, the ſtronger his Eloquence was, 
it had been only the more falſe and ridi- 
culous. In a Word, I can ſee no Affi- 
nity between the Harangues of the moſt _ 
Rarional and Eloquent of the Gree# Ora- 


tors, and this Difcourſe of Minerva, 


where I can find nothing but an irregu- 
lar and falſe Way of Thinking. And TI 


can't help pitying and lamenting poor 


Diomedes, who, tho' he does in the 7/;ad 


greater Actions than Achilles himſelf, yet 
is ſtill expos'd as a Butt and Mark to the 
perpetual Reproaches of Cowardice. Be- 
fore this of Minerva, we have ſeen that 
of Mes; and we may remember, that 
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in the Chapter which treats of the Cha- 
racter of Agamemnon, we have alſo ob- 
ſerved, that this General leſſens and un- 
dervalues him, when compared with 7y- 
deus, by the ſame Hiſtory of the The- 
Bans ; ſo that if we took out of the 7/:ad 
all the Actions of Diomedes, and left only 
what is there ſaid of him, he would paſs for 
the greateſt Coward in the whole Poem. 

There are in che Iliad Exhortations of 
another Sort; which are thoſe that per- 
ſuade to Flight. We have already ſeen 

in this Work many of this ſort, delive- 
red both by Gods and Heroes: I will 
therefore quote no other here bur the 
following one, viz. That of Sthexelus 
and Diomedes; Sthenelus, Son of Capa- 
neus, who had ſo briskly repulſed (B. 4. 
p. 157.) the unjuſt Reproach thrown by 
Agamemnon upon Diomedes, on whoſe Side 
he ſtood, ſeeing in B. 5. (p.186.) Pandarus 
and /Axeas coming towards Diomedes, 
two Adverſaries he ought to have de- 
ſpis'd, whether he conſidered Diomedes 
or himſelf, was plcaſed to ſay, Dear 
* Diomedes, I ſee two valiant Men, full 
© of Courage, marching to engage us ; 

I they are both poſſeſs d of great Strength 
and undaunted Courage; one is Pan- 
„ darus, who has not his Equal for 
** drawing a Bow; the other is Ancas, 
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* who boaſts himſelf to be the Son of 
* beautiful Venus and magnanimous An- 
* chiſes; let us go then and mount this 
“ Chariot, and make our Eſcape.” But 
whence will it be faid proceeds this 
Contradiction of Character, this abſurd 
Piece of Cowardice in Sthenelus? Tis 
only to give an Opportunity for a mar- 
rial and bold Anſwer of Diomedes, who 
beholding him (p. 187.) with Eyes full 
of Wrath and Anger, ſays to him in a 
fierce and menacing Tone, © Don't talk 
% ro me of flying, your Counſel and 
Advice on this Occaſion is vain and 
„„, !)). 
Alter the Exhortations, we ſhall treat 
of thoſe Converſations that were held 
during the Heat of Battle, and thoſe 
which either preceed or ſuſpend the ſin- 
ple Combats, Thoſe Converſations are 
generally vicious, with Regard ro the 
Time and Place where they are held, 
without conſidering or examining what 
they contain. Sometimes they are Per- 
ſons of the ſame Side that hold them 
one with another; ſuch is the Conver- 
ſation between AÆAneas and Pandarus, in 
B. 5. (p. 181.) © /Eneas ſeeing the Ha- 
<< vock which the formidable Dzomedes 
* made throughout the Ranks, ruſhed 
through Pikes and Javelins into the 
| «© Midlt 
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Midſt of the Battle, ro ſee if he could 
% diſcover the valiant Pandarus, Son of 
«< Lycaon; whom as ſoon as he perceivd, 
he joined. The Poet himſelf” here 
collects with a particular Care all the 
Circumſtances of Perſons, Times and 
Places that were proper to condemn him: 
It is Diomedes whoſe further Progreſs he 
_ ought ro put a Stop to, who was now 
actually in his greateſt Fury, and attend- 
ed with the greateſt Succels. Æneat and 
Paudarus meet here together in the Heat 
and Confuſion of two whole Armies ac- 
tually engaged. It is here Homer intro- 
duces a Converſation of five long Pages 
in the Frexch, and Seventy Verſes in the 
Greek. FEneas recounts to Pandarys the 
Exploits and Actions of Diomedes, and 
deſires his Aſſiſtance againſt him with 
his Bow, in which he excels the greateſt 
Captains in the Trojan Army: This 
takes up one Page. Paudarus anſwers, 
he had already drawn his Bow in vain 
"againſt the Perſon who reſembled Dio- 
medes ; but who might be ſome Deity 
or other for ought he knew, or at 
leaſt a Man protected by ſome Deity, 
ſince he did not die upon the Spot : 
Beſides, his Misfortune at preſent 
was ſuch, that he had now neither 
Chariot nor Harſes by him, tho' he 
Fr Aa 4 had 
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Action. We 


had Eleven Chariots in Lycza ; of which 


he gives a Deſcription, and ſpeaks of 
the Places where they were lodged ; his 


Father adviſed him to have taken one 


with two Horſes, but he was afraid 
leſt his Horſes, which were always 
well fed, might ſuffer in a Town where 
there was already ſo great a Number of 
Cavalry ; that he had contented himſelf 
'with his Bow and Arrows, which, in- 


ſtead of killing the Enemy, only ren- 
der d them rhe more furious; but that 
certainly as ſoon as he returned home, 


he would break them in Pieces, and 
burn them: This takes up three more 


Pages. In the Fifth, ueas makes an 
Offer to Pandarus of his Chariot, drawn 
by the excellent Horſes of Tros, to car- 
ry them back to Troy, if Diamedes got 
the Advantage. Pandarus accepts the 
Offer; and while he waits the Approach 
of Diomedes with his Spear or Launce, 
he deſires Ænueas to hold the Reins of 
his Horſes, who were not to be guided 
by the Hands of a Stranger, if they 
ſhould be ſo unfortunate as to be ob- 
liged to fly. This is the Platform of 
the Converſation between Aneas and 
Pandarus ; and what is more, the Mo- 


del of moſt of thoſe Diſcourſes Homer 


makes his Heroes hold in the Heat of 
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We find in the 13th Book: a Conver- 
ſation between Idomeneus and Merion : 
Theſe two meet (p. 268.) at a little Di- 
ſtance from the Noiſe and Tumult of 
the Battle, which they had juſt lefe ro . 
provide themſelves with new Arms: | 
Idomeneus in particular (270.) makes a 
Parentheſis of half a Page, to run into 
a Declaim of Courage and Valour ; af- 
ter finiſhing of which, he adds, by an 
unaccountable Frankneſs and Sincerity 
on the Part of the Poet, (p. 271.) © Bur 
< let us not here talk any more of our 
great Actions and Exploits, like young 
% Coxcombs, leſt any Body ſhou d o- 
* verhear and make a Jeſt of us, for 
© loſing Time in Talk, when we ought 
© to at” Madam D. her ſelf gives 
up this Converſation, (2. 554, 555.) 
and thinks that this was one of thoſe 
Paſſages where, to uſe Horace's Phraſe, 
Homer ſometimes: nods: Tis indeed 
the only one ſhe condemns throughout 
the whole 7/;ad, ſuppoſing it genuine: 
But it is not ſo much the Nature or 
Greatneſs of the Fault therein lamented, 
as the Confeſſion of the Poet himſelf 
That determin'd her thereto ; for if ſhe 
had impartially conſulted the Nature of 
Things themſelves, ſhe muſt have been 
ſenſible that this Converſation between 
I | Ido- 
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Tdomeneus and Merion is much leſs faul- 
ty than that between Zxeas and Panda- 
ras, both becauſe it is in it ſelf leſs 
childiſh' and trifling, and not a third 
Part ſo long; as alſo becauſe being held 
apart, it is not attended with the Incon- 
gruity and Abſurdity of a formal Con- 
verfation, at a Time, and in a Place, 
where twas ſcarce poſſible for the 
ſtrongeſt Lungs. to talk, ſo as to be 
heard or underſtood ; for, according to 
Euſtathius, whom ſhe cites (2. 393.) a hu. 
man Voice was'n't ſufficient to be heard 
in the Noiſe and Tumult of Battle. 
But the Converſations between the E- 
nemies are what ſurpaſs and excel all the 
reſt in Ridicule; T mean the Inſults, 
Reproaches and Railleries that the two 
oppoſite Sides beſtow upon one ano- 
ther. The firſt, and at the ſame Time 
one of the moſt ſingular Examples of 
this abſurd and ridiculous kind of Con- 
verſation, is that of Diomedes and Glau- 
cis in B. 6. as has been already 
obſery'd and criticis d before me, 
who inſtead of raking the Advan- 
tage of the Imprudence of Hector, in 
going to Troy in the Heat of Battle, 
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commit another, in ſuffering themſelves 
to be amus'd a conſiderable Time, in 
hearing and relating long Stories. Dio- 
medes firſt asks Glaucus, Who he is? (p. 
246.) inſerting in che Queſtien the th 
ſtory of Bacchus. Glancus anſwers Dio: 
medes (247.). © Magnanimous Son of 
. © Tydeas, why do you ask me, who I 
„ am? As Leaves are upon the Forreſts, 
* ſo are Men upon the Face of the 
« Earth : The Leaves which are to Day - 
© the Ornaments of the Trees there, 
t are blown down by the Winds; and 


© the Woods and Forreſts, when they 


© ſprout and flouriſh, produce new 
« Ones; when, at the ſame Time, all 
e Nature is animated again by the 
* Spring-Seaſon : It is the ſame with 
Men, one Generation paſles, and a- 
© nother comes and flouriſhes.” What 
do you ſay of this Common Place, 
which ſeems to have no Relation with 
Diomedes' Queſtion ? Bar this is nothing 
in Compariſon to the Hiſtory of Bellero- 
hon, which Glaucus here relates, only 

cauſe he is the Grandſon of that He. 
roe. This Hiſtory fills five whole Pages 
in the French Tranſlation, which, tho* 
ſo very long and tedious, yet Glaucus 
therein omirs a Circumſtance, for want 
of which we know nothing of Be/ero- 
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pbon 's Character, who in p. 248, is pro- 
pos d as a molt pious and wiſe Perſon, 
and who in p. 251. has drawn down up- 
on himſelf the Hatred and Diſpleaſure 
of the Gods, one can't tell how. Sa 
that Madam D. is, here oblig'd to have 
Recourſe to one of her ſtrain'd and far- 
ferch'd Moralities : This Poet, ſays /he, 
(I. 501.) wou'd hereby give us to un- 
derſtand that it was more eaſy for this 
Prince to preſerve his Innocence, while 
he was in Trouble and Adverſity, than 
while he was happy and proſperous, 
and ſeated upon a Throne. Ar the 
End of this Hiſtory, Diomedes owns he 
had with Glaucus ſome Relations, or mu- 
rual Obligations of Hoſpitality, by his 
Anceſtors : He relates the Preſents they 
1 us d to make; and, to imitate them, 
= ſeeing Glaucus had golden Arms, he 
makes a Propoſal to exchange them 
with his, which were only made of 
Braſs, and, according to the Poet, were 
of ten Times leſs Value. Glaucus, whom 
Jupiter, according to the obvious and 
natural Senſe of the Text, deprives of 
Underſtanding, immediately accepts this 
impertinent Offer and Propoſal of Dio- 
medes, who thereby gains almoſt as 
much as if he had kill d his Man, and 
ſtripp'd him. But we ſhall ſpeak elſe- 
| a where 
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| where of the Force and Meaning of 
the Greek Word n, which occaſions 
ſome Difficulty in this Place. | 
Well here add to the Converſation 
of Diomedes and Glaucus, that of Aineas 
and Achilles, which almoſt equal it in 
Length, but far ſurpaſſes it in the Incon- 
gruity and Abſurdicy of the Diſcourſe. 
Achilles (B. 20. p. 187.) firſt asks #- 
neas, with what Deſign he advanced 
to attack him? And then entering in- 
to the Secrets of the State of Suc- 
ceſſion of Priam, ſays, © Have you any 
Hopes that King Priam will chuſe 
« you for a Succeſſor, and that after 
"Y bim you will reign in Troy 2 But 
«' tho' you ſhould even diſtinguiſh and 
« ſignalize your ſelf by my Over- 
throw, and go off victorious in this 
Conflict, yet Priam will never reward 
that Service at ſo high a Rate; for 
% he has Children of his own, and his 
* Underſtanding is not ſo weak, as 
< ro entertain Thoughts ſo injurious 
„ to his Family. Or have the Tro- 
fans promis d you a certain Compaſs 
© of Ground, and are they to make you 
« a Preſent of it, as to a Hero, after you 
* have conquerd me? But I hope you 
„ won't ſo eaſily ſucceed in this Enter- 
« prize.” Thereupon, he makes him 
en remember 


remember how one Day he had formerly 
attack d his Troops upon Mount Ida, 
and that he had chereupon put him to 

Flight; and that purſuing him as far 
as Lyrneſſa, he had ſack d that City, by 
the Aſliitance of Minerva, and had kill d 


him himſelf, if he had not been ſavd 


by Jupiter. We muſt know, that by 
Homer's ſmall Skill, in compoſing and 
framing his Stories and Narrations, and 
the little regard he ſhows in rightly and 
artfully managing the Patience of his 
Readers, this Adventure upon Mount 
Ida had been related fix Pages before 
(p. 182.) by Fneas himſelf, in the ſame 


Number of Verſes in the Greek, and in 


three Lines more in the French; yet Ma- 
dam D. makes this Remark upon Occaſion 
of this Repetition, (3.5 15.) Achilles en- 
larges here a liitle A 

©-ſtory which Æneas had jult mention'd. 
« Homer ſo artfully contrives theſe Re- 
* lations, as never to be guilty of any 
© Repetitions. Areas here anſwers 
Achilles, that if he had a Mind he cou'd 


reproach and abuſe him as outrageouſly 
as another. Achilles had not utter'd 


any, and had even here ſpoke too mild 
for his Character. Aneas continues 
and treats, not without Reaſon, as tri- 


fling and childiſh, all whatever Achiles 


had 


rther upon the Hi- 
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had faid ; but he alſo gives the ſame 
Name to the Account of his own Genea- 
logy, which he himſelf had begun and 
was going to continue : He carries it ſo 
high as Jupiter, Father of Dardanus ; he 
mentions the Mares and Colts belonging 


to this Hero; he relates the Fable of Bo- 


reus, Who was in Love with thoſe Mares, 
and had by them Twelve young ones, 
whoſe Properties and Excellencies he 
explains; and he afterwards draws up 
a long Genealogy; and not to exagge- 
rate, tis compos d of Sixteen proper 
Names, ſome of which are even twice 


repeated from Jupiter down to Anas, 


who is the laſt. After which he returns 
to the Article of Injuries, which we 
might have hop'd was already over; 


and he treats it, if not with a Mean- 


neſs. and Baſeneſs of Expreſſion and 
Terms, which we are not allow'd to ac- 
cuſe Homer of; yet Language, at leaſt 


with a Baſeneſs of Senſe that nothing 


e' er equall'd : © Let us loſe no more 
“Time, ſays he, (19r.) in vain Dif- 
* courſe in the midſt of two Armies ; 
«we need never want Injuries or Re- 


© proaches when we pleaſe ; there are 


4 0 many, that if they were written 
* down, a Veſlel with an hundred Oars 


would ſcarce be able to bear them; 


— 
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for nothing is ſo voluble as the 
* Tongue, it finds always wherewirh 
4 to exerciſe itſelf. There is on both 
« Sides a vaſt Scope for Diſcourſes,where 
« Arms need ne'er be wanting, and we 
* may always return Injury for Injury, 
« Let us not behave ourſelves like 
„ Women, who fcold and quarrel in 
& Streets and publick Places, and re- 
* proach one another with all they 
* know, and alſo all they don't know, 
for Anger governs them.” Here's a 
decifive Acknowledgment, and Homers 
Self. Condemnation proceeds from his 
own Mouth: He owns, without think- 
ing, that when in the firſt Book he 
made gchilles throw Reproaches upon 
Agamemnon that had no Foundation, he 
made him imitate the Women that quar- 
rel in the Streets and publick Places, 
and reproach one another with whatever 
comes into their Thoughts, whether 
true and falſe; and that therefore he 
has treated the Anger of his Hero only 
like that of a Scold, or one of the La- 
dies at Billinſgate. We ſee here he was 
conſcious and ſenſible, not only of the 
Uſeleſsneſs and Incoherence of his Diſ- 
courſe; but alſo what ſurptizes me 
more, even their trifling Puerility and 
Meanneſs, which was more the Fault 5 
| the 
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the Age he liv'd: in, and. conſequently 
was in itſelf more imperceptible, and 
not ſo caſy to be diſcover d by him: 
He has done the ſame Thing with Re- 
ſpect to Nature and Decorum, that he 
has done with Regard to the firſt na- 
tural and original Ideas of Divinity 
and Morality; he knew both, but had 
not the Courage to follow either: This 
is one of the ſtrongeſt Arguments that 
can be brought, not only againſt his 
Work, but even againſt his Judg- 
ment and Underſtanding. But let us 
hear Madam D. upon this Converſation 
of Achilles and Aneas, who ſpeaks 
thus, (3. 518.) Euſtathius ſays upon 
this Occaſion, that Homer often de- 
lights in ſurpriſing his Reader, and 
< preſenting him with ſomething yery 
different from what he expected: He 
expected here to ſee a furious Duel 
terminate in the Death of one of the 
_ © Heroes, and he ſees thoſe Heroes retire 
< withour any Wound, after a very calm 
4 Converſation, ſucceeded with a flight 
Engagement. But methinks a Poet 
ſhou'd ſurprize only by the Wonderful, 
and not by the Abſurd ; © but Homer, 
* continues Euſtathius, as cited by Ma- 
© dam D. makes us a large Amends for 
L whar he might ſeem to make us loſe f 
9 ME «an 
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* and the Admirers of this Poet find 
59 here, a beſides many poetical Deſcrip- 
tions and Beauties, a great Number 
< of ancient Hiſtories, with which the 
* Converſation ' of thoſe Heroes à4- 
* bounds.” In a Paſſage in the ſame 
B. 20. (p. 185.) and that immediately 
precedes: this Convexſation of Achilles 
and AÆncas, Neptune and the other Dei- 
ties, Friends to the Greczans, go to ſit 
down in a Place call'd the Entrenchment 
of Hercules. Madam D. thereupon (3. 
514.) informs us of the Original of 
this Entrenchment, and rhe Reaſon 
of its Name; and fhe adds, that Ho- 
. mer doesn't yield to the Temptation of 
relating this Hiſtory ; for, ſays ſbe, the 
e State of Affairs wou'dn't then allow 
© him the Time.“ It may be ſaid in 
general, that che Curioſity of a Reader 
fou d never be rais d concerning Things, 
which there is not ſufficient Time to 
explain: But indeed, if one has Re- 
courſe to the Text, (p. 185.) we ſhall 
not only find that the Battle was not 
yet begun by the Gods, but that the 
Deities were ſtill in Conſultation even 
in the following Page 186. whether 
they ſhould begin it or not; and 
this Conſultation was not determined 
but by Jupiter s Order. Thus the Poet, 
ls T4 who 
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who is not himſelf in the Field of 
Battle, but compoſing in his Cham- 
ber, thinks that the Poſture and Situa- 
tion of a Battle that was not yet re- 
ſolv'd upon, don't permit him to relate 
the Hiſtory of the Entrenchment above- 
mention d; yet when the Battle is ac- 
tually begun, Achilles and Mueas, who 
were the principal Actors therein, can 
yet find Time to hold one of the longeſt, 
moſt trifling and fooliſh Converſations 
in the whole /liad. _ ; 
Alter this, I can't but admire the par- 
ticular Care Madam D. ſometimes takes 
to convince us, that Homer never intro- 
duces his Diſcourſes, but at ſeaſonable 
and proper Occaſions, In B. 5. (v. 207.) 
** The Soldiers of Areas are tranſport- 
e ed with Joy to ſee him ſuddenly 
* curd of a Wound he had juſt receiv d; 
„but, ſays the Poet, they did not inter- 
* rogate him upon this odd and ſur. 
. © priſing Event, as they wou'd have 
„ wilh'd'. and deſfird ; for the Bar- 
< tle that 4po/lo, inſatiable Mars, and 
* implacable Diſcord, had excited, 
* didn't allow em Time.” This ſin- 
gle Paſſage might ſuffice, ſays Madam 
D. (1. 468.) hereupon, to ſhew that 
_ * when' Homer makes his Heroes con- 
* tinue. long in Diſcourſe, it is when 
Pl, | . ne 
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* the Occaſion is not very urgent, but 
“ allows them Time; for whenever the 
Action is hot, he knows very well 
* how to retrench all unſeafonable 
% and ſuperfluous Diſcourſes,” What 
a Reflection is this! that what Homer 
does in one Place, is ſufficient to ſhew 


what he does every where elſe; when 


yet we find every where elſe, that he 
abſurdly violates his own Rule: But 
Euſtathius praiſes him yet more abſurd- 
ly for having violated it. In B. 2 1. (. 
220.) Achilles in the Heat of his Paſ- 
ſion comes from killing Aſteropeus, and 
he is going to kill Terſflochus, Mydon, 
Aſtypylus, &c. At that Inſtant he in- 
troduces a Diſcourſe of a whole Page, 
where he inſerts this Paſſage, addreſs d 
to the Body of Aſterapeus. You boaſt 
* of being deſcended from the River 


„ Axius, and I boaſt of deriving my 


* 


.c 


Pedigree from Fupiter himſelf ; for 
% Peleus, who reigns over all the Theſſa- 


 lians, was my Father, and he is the 


Son of Eacus, who was the Offspring 
of Jupiter. We ought particularly 
to remark, ſays Madam D. hereupon 
citing Euſtathius (3. 532.) © with what 


Art Homer intermingles the Simplicity 


- 


of Genealogical Relations, during the 


f greateſt Heat of AQ ion, thereby the bet; 


ter 
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© ter to vary his Poetry, and divert his 
% Reader.” Here is a very urgent and 
preſſing Occaſion, where yet we find Ho- 
mer commended by Madam D. for intro- 
ducing a Genealogy to entertain his Rea- 
der. It is juſt ſo in the Enumeration in 
B. 2. at the Beginning of which Madam DBD. 
obſerves, (1. 359.) © That ro ſupplx 
« Action, which is the Soul of Poetry, 
and to prevent and take off from the 
„ Tediouſneſs and Satiety, which the 
« great Number of proper Names, of 
* which this Enumeration principally 
© conſiſts, might give; that the Poet 
e therefore has admirably vary d it, 
by the Recital of ancient Facts.“ Yer 
in the Midſt of this ſame Enumeration, 
(. 80.) upon Occaſion of che Children 
of Oeneus King of Calydon, Madam D. 
ſays, (p. 368) © That Hamer wasn't 
* rempted to relate their Hiſtory, 
* which yer was highly tragick and 
** pathetick, becauſe this was not a 
* proper Place. Yer if he had inſert- 
ed it, her Encomiums and Praiſes were 
ready at Hand; and then we ſhould 
have been told, that it was to ſupply 
the Place of Action, and to prevent its 
becoming tedious. Madam D. with Re- 
ference to Homer, is every where in a 
Dilemma of Admiration, gaidguid dexe- 
B bz ri 
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ris admirabor; whatever Side he happens 
ro chuſe or adhere to, he is always 
fure of her Encomiums. ' 
-* Beſides theſe trifling Converſations 
between Enemies, there are alſo thoſe 
that conſiſt only in Reproaches ; and if 
the Heroes of the ſame Side oblerve no 
Decorum among themſelves, we may ea- 
ſily judge that thoſe of a different and op- 
poſite Side obſerve it yet much lefs in 
the Heat of Battle. I here confine my 
ſelf to the Reproaches which Tlepolemus, 
Son of Hercules throws upon Sarpedon, 
Son of Jupiter, before he attacks him. 
Homer ſeems ſo intent throughout his 
Poem to raiſe the Character of Sarpedon, 
who, without regarding his Birth, ſeems 
the moſt Illuſtrious of all the Captains 
who were in Alliance with the 7rojans, 
that he attributes to him the greateſt Share 
in the Attack of the Entrenchmens in 
the Twelfth Book ; the killing of him, 
which happens in the 16th Book, is 
the greateſt of all Patrocluss Exploits, 
and Jupiter takes particular Care of his 
Body. This Hero enters upon Action 
in the Fifth Book'; and according to 
Homers uſual Manner and good Cu- 
ſtom, the firſt Idea the Reader re- 
ceives by the Mouth of Tlepolemus, is 
as follows (B. 5. p. 216.) © You Sar- 
| 5 . 
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pedon, who command the Lycians, 
what Neceſlity was there, for your 
coming here to expoſe your want of 


Courage, and ſhow. that you were 


never made for War? Thoſe who call 


you the Son of great Jupiter, flatter 


you, and impoſe upon us; there is 


too ſenſible a Difference between you 


and thoſe great Perſons who are the 


« genuine Off-ſpring of this Deity; of 
which Number my Father certainly 
was, who was indefatigable in La- 
bour, invincible in Battle, and of an 


approv'd and undaunted Courage, He 
formerly came into, this Country, for 
Laomedon's Horſes ; he came only 
wich Six Veſſels and a few Troops; 


yet with them he cftectually laid waſte 
and deſolate the City of Zum, and 


render'd the Country all round thoſe 


Places a frightful and ſolitary Deſart. 
As for you, you are only a Coward, 


and ſuffer your Troops to periſh 
here miſerably. I den't think your 
Voyage from Lycia to Troy will be 
of any Advantage to the 7rojans x 


* No,.tho' we. ſhould even allow you 
_—_— Prodigy of Valour for ſtruck 
* down with my Launce, you will ſoon 
„go down into Plutos dark Regions. 
Whereas other Poets generally endea- 
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vour to ſuſtain the Fabulous or Marvel- 
lous they introduce in their Poems; Homer 
here, on the contrary, renders doubrful 
the Birth and Origin of Sarpedon, which 
he himſelf had before ſo much magnified : 
Beſides, if Sarpedon is not the Son of Ju- 
piter, muſt he therefore be a Coward, as 
Jlepolemus reproaches him? And laſtly, 
What Honour can redound to Tlepolemus 
in killing a Coward ? And indeed, he is 
very juſtly puniſhed for his Folly ; for, 
"tis he himſelf who is killed by Sarpedon, 
with a Wound he receiv'd in the middle 
of his Neck. (p. 218.) But before he 
attacks him, Sarpedon made him the 
following Anſwer, (p. 217.) © Tis true, 
J lepolemus, that Hercules formerly 
ruin'd and deſtroy'd the City of Troy 
through the Fault and Imprudence of 
'< the great Laomedon, who refus'd him 
his Horſes he had promiſed him, and 
for which this Hero had come very 
* far: Nor was this perjurd Prince ſa- 
„ risfy'd with refuſing of them; bur al- 
* fo treated him unworthily, notwith- 
< ſtanding the great Services he had 
done him. As for you, I prophecy 
* you'll never inherit your Father's Lot 
and Portion; for now your laſt Mo- 
** ment attends you here, and ſtruck 
** down. with this Launce you'll cover me 

| | | « with 
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* with. Glory, and enrich with one 
5 Shade more the Regions of Infernal 
* Pluto.” Madam D. ſays thereupon, 
Fx 473.0 * Sarpedon could not de- 
* ny that Hercules took Troy; but he 
« endeavours to diminiſh the Great- 
* neſs and Glory of this Exploit, by 
„ faying that it was more owing to 
<© the Injuſtice of Laomedon than to 
< the Valour of Hercules". But what 
then becomes of the Trojans s adds Ma- 
dam D.“ Will not the Injuſtice of 
* Priam, and his Princes and Sons prove 
* alſo yet more fatal to them? Sarpedox + 
* was ſenſible of this Conſequence, 
* wherefore he dont any longer inſiſt 
upon it, but proceeds immediately to 
5 threaten, Thy laſt Hour expects thee 
« here, &. Thus we muſt dive and 


| ſearch very deep to diſcover HomeF's 


Beauties; bur yet T muſt ſay for the 
Sake of the Readers who can have the 
Patience particularly to examine this 
whole Matter, that a Poct having the 
Choice of the Diſcourſes he makes his 
Perſons ſpeak, isn't therefore juſtified, 
becauſe he can make them elude or e- 
vade the Replies or Retortions ro which 
he expoſes them; but ſhou'd have made 
them talk in a very different and better 
manner. Sarpodon, for — 4 ſhou'd 
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particularly haye inſiſted upon his Birth, 


Which was here conteſted, and of which 


Homer ſhou'd have therefore render d 


him more eſpecially tender and jealous, 
if he had paid the leaſt Regard to 


Nature; and, on the contrary, ſhou'd 
have render'd him very indifferent as to 


the Fact of Laomedon, which did not in 


the leaſt concern, or was wholly inſigni- 


ficant to him; and thereby he would 


have preſerv'd his Diſcourſe from the 
Vice and Fault of Incoherence, that 
&yzx0xou0or of the Greeks, of which the 
Perſons in the //iad-are always guilty. 

But what is moſt horrid and ſhocking 
of all, in Homer's Diſcourſes, both with 
reſpect to good Senſe and good Man- 


ners, are the Railleries and Reproaches 


addreſs d to the Wounded, and often to 
the Dead themſelves. There are ſome of 
thoſe that are trifling or childiſh; or in 
which, to expreſs it more properly, 


Homer gives a trifling childiſh Turn to 


Things in themſelves the moſt grave and 
important; ſuch is the Inſult and Abuſe 
of Ces to Socus, in the Eleventh Book: 
* You Son of yaliant Hippaſus, ſays 
* Ulyſſes to him, (p. 194.) you hoped 
to make your Eſcape by Flight, but 
thou art a bad Runner, and Death 
* has been quicker and more E : 
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* Tr has ſoon overtaken thee, O unfor 
* tunate Man, and your Parents wont 
© now have the Conſolation to ſhut 
© your Eyes; but Birds of Prey will 
* devour you, and fight about your 
* Carcaſs : Whereas, when I am dead, 
* all the Greets will aſſiſt ar my Fune- 
* ral, and honour me with a magnificent 
« Tomb and Monument. Such alfo is 
that poor Piece of Wit of Polydamax, 


who ſays of a Spear or Launce he had 


thrown at a Grecian, © That it wou'd 


© ſerve him for a Staff to deſcend with 


* ro the Infernal Regions.” (B. 14. p. 


338.) We may ſee the Encomium Ma- 
dam D. gives theſe Paſſages in her Re- 


marks, (2. 592.) | N 
There are other Reproaches which 
are yet more provoking. We have elſe- 


where ſpoke of Othryoneus, who came 


to Troy to demand Caſſandra in Marriage; 


and who, that he might the better de- 


ſerve her, expos d himſelf to all kind of 
Perils and Dangers, which at firſt pre- 


ſents us with a noble Idea. He is kill d 


in the Thirteenth Book by Tdomenens ; 
and Homer, who ſeldom miſſes ſpoiling 
his moſt beautiful Paſſages with ſome 


diſagreeable Stroaks, which I believe 1 
have alſo obſerved elſewhere, makes this 


unfortunate Lover to be cruelly inſulted 
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380 ACritical Diſſertation 
by his Adverſary, in the following man- 
ner; who ſeeing him fall, ſays to him, 
(p 277.) © Othryoneus, you'd be the 
* braveſt of Men, if you had kept the 
«© Promiſe you made to Priam. This 
« good King, the more effectually to 
engage you to the Performance, pro- 
mis d you his Daughter; but we are 
© now in a better Condition to pleaſe 
« and fatisfy you than King Priam, We 
« are going to ſend to Argos for the 
« molt beautiful of all Agamemnon 8 
Daughters, and we'll give her you in 
* Marriage, on Condition that your 
“rare and extraordinary Courage and 
& Valour renders us Maſters of Troy. 
Come then on board our Veſſels, that 
„ we may draw up Articles; for we 
& are not unworthy to have ſuch a Son- 
% in-Law.” Was there ever ſo inſipid, 
cruel and ſo unreaſonable a Piece of Rail- 
lery! What cou'd provoke. Idomeneus, 
who was neither Rival, nor had any 
particular Quarrel with Ozhryoneus, to 
add to that Mortal Wound he had al- 
ready given this young Prince, by an 
Irony which cauſes yet ſharper Wounds 2 ' 
True Heroes never rejoice in Victory; 
bur in ſome ſort lament and regret, at 
the ſame time for the Blood of their Ene- 
mics, by which it is purchaſed ; for 
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indeed, true Valour and Bravery is al- 
ways accompanied with the greateſt Hu- 
manity, and never makes the Death of 
Men the Matter of its Mirth and Rail- 
lery, whom it never ſacrifices but by 
Neceſſity and Conſtraint. Madam D. 


herſelf owns this Principle; and upon 
a Paſſage in the Third Book, ſhe ſays, - 


(p. 388.) © That Menelaus is not only 
touched with Compaſſion at the Suf- 
„ ferings and Hardſhips of the Greeks, 
© but alſo at thoſe of the Trojans. This, 
* adds ſhe, is the Character of a juſt 


“% and good Prince: He knows how to 


diſtinguiſn among his Enemies the 
Innocent from the Guilty.“ But with- 
out riſing to ſuch great and noble Senti- 
ments, there is no Soldier of any Birth 
or Senſe, who won't ſpeak with Eſteem 
of thoſe, even among his Enemies, who 
died bravely in the Field; ſo far will he 
be from jeſting at their dying Agonies. 
Yet the Judgment Madam D. paſſes up- 


on this Speech of Orhryoneus is, (2. 


560.) © Homer, ſays ſbe, introduces here 
« with a great deal of Art, Jeſts and 
< Railleries that proceed from an heroick 
% Courage; and which, at the ſame time, 
« are very capable of exciting the Cou- 
rage of the Soldiers that heard them, 


Q 


66 


and of diverting the calm Reader. 
| And 


382 ACritical Diſſertation 
And thereupon tis ſhe tells us after 
Euſtathins, (2. 559.) that Homer is alſo 
the Father of Comedy: Vet notwith- 
ſtanding all the Pleaſure and Satisfac- 
tion Madam D. takes in ſuch ſort of 
Raillery, Homer himſelf condemns it. 
Merion in B. 16. had only ſaid a few 
Words to /xeas, as he was about to 
attack him, (p. 39.) © Aeas, ſays he, 
© how brave ſoever you are, you'll find 
„it hard to defeat ſo many Enemies 
“ as now come to aſſault you. Tho' 
% you are the Son of a Goddeſs, you 
e are no more immortal than I; you 
* need only therefore put on a fait 
« Show; this Launce of mine will 
© prove happicr than thine, and Pluto 
< and I will make a fair Diviſion ; 
„ he'll have thy Soul, and IT the 
% Glory of diſſodging it, and ſend- 
© ing it down into his Dominions. 
.< Patraclus, who overheard him, cou'd © 
© not refrain from ſharply rebuking 
him: What! Merion, fays he, can a 
Man of Courage amuſe himſelf here 
with empty Talk and Piſcourſe? Tr 
is not by Jeſting and Raillery we 
ſhall ever repulſe the Trojans, and 
oblige em to quit the Body of Sar- 
pedon, but by making the greateſt 
and braveſt of their Commanders and 
Leaders 
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© Leaders to eat up the Duſt : Councils 


require Words, but War Action; this 


« isnt a Place for Talking, but Action.“ 
It is then in vain that Mr. D. ſays in 


his Remarks upon Ariſtoties Poetry 2 
0 


440.) that it is natural for Men of { 
vere Spirits to talk together in cold 


Blood before they engage: Patroclus in 
Homer has turn d this natural ſort of 
Converſation into Ridicule. But what 
moſt of all confounds me, with Refe- 
rence. to the Admiters of this Poet, is, 
that this ſame Patroclus, who had juſt 
given his Companion ſo wiſe an Inſtruc- 
tion and Advice, ſhortly after kilF'd 
Cebrion, who (p. 16. 47.) falls headlong 
from his Chariot, like a Diver; where- 


upon Patroclus cries aloud, with a ma- 


licious Laughter: Good Gods how 
„ nimble that Trojan is, and in how 
* graceful a Manner he dives down 


e headlong ! *Tis Piry he isnt nearer 
* the Sea: Who wou'd ever. thought 


there were ſuch good Divers. in 


* Troy?” This is ſufficiently bad and 
ridiculous ; yet this Piece of Raillery 
has been very much abridgd in the 
Tranſlation. But Madam D. gives 


it us entire in her Remarks, (3. 


429.) as follows: © Tis Pity he 
is no nearer the Sea, he would 
| | « furniſh 


\ 
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4 furniſh good Tables with excellent 
„ Oyſters, and Storms and Tempeſts 
cou dn t in the leaſt terrify or affright 
< him. See how, to keep himſelf in 
Breath, he exerciſes himſelf, and 
% dives - headlong from the Top of his 
% Chariot to the Ground: Who would 
< ever have thought there were. ſuch 
good Divers at Troy? This appears 
to me a little too tedious, ſays Madam 
D. hereupon and if this Paſſage is 
really genuine, I ſhould almoft ſay 
that this Poet intended hereby to- 
ſhew us, that a great Soldier may be 
a very poor Jeſter: : But I very much 
doubt this; for tis highly probable 
« that theſe five laſt Verſes have been 
added by. ſome of the ancient Cri- 
ticks, whoſe Caprices and Corrections 
Humer underwent ; or perhaps by 
ſome of the Rhapſodilts, who, in reci- 
ting theſe Verſes, made thereunto Ad- 
ditions according to their own Whim 
and Fancy, to pleaſe their Auditors. 
And what perſwades me the more of 
the Truth of this, is, that tis no 
ways probable that Patroclus, who 
had juſt reprov'd Merion for rallying 
% /Eneas, (p. 40.) and had ſaid, that 
ir was not by Railing and Invectives 
that they muſt repulſe the 1 5 
„ but 
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<« but by atracking Sword in Hand, and 
that Conſulting requir d Words, and War 
* Actions; that he ſhould ſo ſoon forget 
© his own excellent Advice and Admo- 
ce nition, and be guilty of Raillery him - 
< ſelf, upon a like Occaſion, eſpecially 
jn the Preſence of of Hector. What- 
ever Madam D. may here ſay, this is 
not a ſufficient Reaſon for rejecting 
choſe Verſes in Homer; his Poem pre- 
ſents us with ſo many other Perſons, Men 
of Character, who blame in others whar 
they are guilty of themſelves. Achilles, 
for Example, who is fo laviſh of his In- 
juries and Reproaches upon all Occaſi- 
ons, and who ſhou'd. not have forgot 
thoſe he had beſtow'd upon Agamemnon, 
ſeeing Ajax and /domenens quarrelling in 
the 23d Book, as they were beholding 
the Games, ſays to them, without any 
Shame or Remorſe, (p. 318.) 4jax and 
% you Idomeneus, leave off a Diſpure ſo 
e unbecoming Men of your Character; 
4 if you had ſeen the leaſt Officers of the 
* Army do as much, you wou'd have 
*© commanded them Silence. I am not at 
all therefore ſurpriz d to find Patroclus con- 
demning Jeſting and Rallying in Merion, 
yet guilty of it in a worſe and more tidicu- 
lous Manner himſelf; but J am very much 

ſurpriz d to find Madam D. by this her 
. „„ _ 
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386 A Critical Diſſertation 
Remark, give juſt Liberty to every Rea- 
der to cur off from the lad whatever 
appears cenfurable. If hereupon we were 
to. refer it to the Judgment of certain 
Perſons, this might reduce Homers two 
Volumes into a very narrow. Compaſs. 

But it is Time to proceed to ſuch 
Diſcourſes as are made upon orher 
Occaſions than that of Combats. We 
have already in the Courſe of this Work 
conſider'd ſeveral, which we ſhan't there- 
fore here again repeat; but proceed 
to what remains, obſerving the Order 
of the Iliad itſelf, In the firſt B. (p. 
17, 18.) Neſtor undertakes to heal a 
Breach between Achilles and Agamem- 
von; and in his Diſcourſe, which it 
is needleſs to relate at length, Homer 
begins with giving him the Character 
of an old Story-Teller, who is ne- 
ver weary with repeating the Adven- 


tures of his Youth, and who, like 


all the other Admirers of Antiquity, is 
fully perſwaded, that the Time paſt af- 
forded greater Men than the preſent. 

This 'twill be ſaid indeed, is the general 
Character of old Men, and Homer there- 
fore deſerves to be admir d for having to 
truly repreſented it. I own, that by 
ſome ſuch Paſſages, Homer hath ſhew'd 
chat he difcoycr'd the Intent of Cha- 

en racters, 
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racers, and the Uſe that might be made 
of 'em in Poetry; but he was far from 
making all the juſt and proper Reflecti- 
ons upon ſo important a Subject; he 
errs here in not rightly diſtinguiſhing 
all the Strokes with which an old Man 
may be deſcribd, and which were 
thoſe that beſt ſuited an Epic Poem. 
Father Boſſu, at the End of the 8th 
Chapter, and throughout all tlie gth of 
his 4th Book, teaches, that in the Cir- 


cumſtances of a Character which are in 


a Poets Choice, he ought to take thoſe 
which are the moſt proper ro render. 
the Perſon agreeable. To ſhew that 1 
receive with Pleaſure Inſtructions from 
Father Boſſu, and that I only intend to 
lead his Readers and mine into the 
Knowledge and Diſcovery of Truth, I 
apply his Rule to the Character of an 


old Man taken in general, and ſay; 


An old Man, conſider d as ſuch, and 
preſerving what is eſſential to this Idea, 
may be either a Story Teller, and proud 
Boaſter of his own Exploits, a blind 
and fooliſh Admirer of Antiquity ; or 
he may be a Man of profound Senſe, - 
Experience and Moderation. Homer 
then oughr to have deſcribd Nefor wich 
thoſe good Qualities, without mixing 
them with the bad Ones. But if he 
a Ce 2 had 


388 A Critical Diſſertation 
had Occaſion, with Relation to his 
Subject, to attribute ſome Fault ro Ne- 
Hor, which yet don't appear, he ought 
ro have choſe, among the Failings of 
old Men, thoſe which don't make them 
ppear ridiculous; ſuch as roo grear 
Gicumf pection, or Condeſcention ; and 
. ought to have avoided that of an old 
Story-Teller. We may even go farther, 
and ſay, that a Poet may be allow d to 
aſcribe certain Faults to his Heroes, which 
in themſelves tend to Ridicule ; but the 
Dignity of an Epic Poem, tho' it may 
allow him the mentioning of ſuch Faults, 
won't allow him to imitate em: We may 
be told that Neſtor loved to talk; but 1 
ſhould be tired and cloy d with the Repe- 
tition of his Diſcourſes. Nothing can 
ſet this Principle in a truer and better 
Light, and ſhew at the ſame time the 
right Manner how to treat the Faults of 
Heroes, than the following Paſſage in 
Telemachns. © Adraftus, who ſpar d no 
Expence for Intelligence, had been 
* advisd of his Enemies Reſolution ; for 
% Neftor and Philofetes, tho' otherwiſe 
s fage and experienc'd Captains, had nor 
e been fecrer in their Counſels. Neſtor, 
„ being now in the Decline of his Age, 
took too much Delight in recounting 
his former Actions, thro' a fond _ 
* 1 ? . | [+ £4 1 re 
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1 9 * fire of Praiſe. Philodietes was by. Na- 
ture leſs talkative, but he was paſ- 
_ * fionate 5 and upon the leaſt, Pro- 
© vocation, he wou'd. blab our all, his 
* Deſigns. Cunning People by this 
„Means had e the Key to; his 
Heart, wheroby to come at all his 
- moſt important Secrets: They need- 
ed bur to ſet him in a Flame, then 
he wou'd break out into threatning 

* Language, boaſting of infallible Means 
to compaſs his Deſigns, If they 
&* ſeem d in the leaſt to doubt of thole 
Means, he wou d preſently, and 
without Conſideration, fall to ex- 
„ plaining them; and thus the neareſt 
«©. and moſt intimate Secret made its E- 
& ſcape from his Heart, which was 
* like a coſtly Veſſel, but being crack d. 
« ſets go the moſt delicious Liquors. 
„ The Traitors that were corrupted 
1 by Adraſtus's Gold, did not fail to 
* rake Advantage of the Weakneſs 
« of theſe two Princes; they wou d 
be inceſſantly. flattering Neſtor with 
„ vain Applauſe; they repeated to him 
5e his palt Vickories, admir'd his Fore- 
ſight, and prais d his Conduct be- 
* yond Meaſure. On the other hand, 
they laid continual Snares for the im- 
— patient Humour of Philocletes; they 
Cc 3 « talk d 
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* ralk'd of nothing to him but Difficul- - 
ties, Diſappointments, Dangers, In- 
*« conveniencies and irretrievable Over- 


1 fights: When his warm Diſpoſition 


was once inflam'd, his Wiſdom de- 
* ſerted him, and he was quite another 
4 fort of Man.” But there is no need 
either of Reaſoning or Precedent, to ſhow | 
how ridiculous Neftor makes himſelf by 
his frequent Relations of his former Cou- 
rage and Bravery, ſince Madam O tells us 
Herſelf, (1.311. after the honeſt Archbiſhop 
of Theſlalonica,) that it wasmt indeed 
ridiculous for Women to boaſt of their 
good or great Actions, becauſe they do 
ſo ſeldom occur; but it was extreme 
ridiculous in a Man, to whom good 
Actions ought to be familiar and habi- 
tual. VVV 
In the ſecond B. the whole Army, which 
was preparing to depart upon the counter- 
feit Order of Agamemnon, had given way 
to the Exhorcations of Ces, and reſolv'd 
to ſtay. © Therſites alone, (. 55.) 
* ſpeaking without Meaſure or Bounds, 
made a horrid Noiſe, all his Diſcourſe 
« conſiſting of nothing but Injurics and 
« Reproaches, and in all Manner of 
KRudeneſs; he was always infolently 
« attacking the Character and Dignity 
ol Kings and Princes, and faid every 
| 1 5 Thing 
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* Thing that came into his Head. In 
the Poiede of Therfites, which is only. a 
long redious Diſcourſe, like all the o- 


thers, the Poet, according to Madam 


D. (r. 344.) © inſtructs his Reader, by 
«*« preſenting him with the Character of 
_ © a Man, who has a great deal of Wit, 


„but which renders him only the more 


« impertinent and ridiculous.” Madam 


D. is very laviſh in giving the Praiſes of 
Wit to whoever lived in ancient Times; 
for at preſent, ſuch a one could nevet 


be eſteemd a Wir, whoſe Diſcourſe on- | 


ly conſiſted of Injuries and Reproaches, 
and of all Manner of Rudeneſs. Homer 
„ paints Therſites, continues ſhe, in fo 
* lively and diſtin Colours, that tlie 
* Ancients, ſtruck with this Deſcripti- 
* on, ſay, that Homer has given in his 


* Poem the Ideas of all kinds of Poetry; | 


* and that this Paſſage, for Example, is a 
6. perfect Model of the ancient S or 
Satire: But it may be ask d, is it pro- 
& per, in an Heroic Poem, to e 
“ ſo vicious a Character Nothing need 
„ hinder, anſwers Madam D. and I know 


© no Rule that excludes this ſort of 


„Character from an Epic Poem; for 
« this Poem may make uſe of whatever 
40 happens in Nature, or whatever can 
. * in Civil Life.” To hear Ma- 

"Ce dam 
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dam D. expreſs herſelf thus here, could 
one ever believe, that ſſie had made the 


following Remark upon Occaſion of a 


Paſſage in the 1ſt Book? (5. 326, 327.) 
Vulcan, who was lame of both Legs, 
* could not but make a very comical 
Figure, when he ſhow'd himſelf ſo 
< eager and forward at his Buſineſs; but 
* Homer is contented with intimating, 
* that the Gods'laugh'd at ſuch his Ea- 
<< gerneſs and Diligence, without ex- 
4 plaining to us the true Cauſe of their 
* Laughter: He ſuppreſſes it, as Euſta- 
** thius obſerves, that he may not ap- 
spear impertinently and unſeaſonably 

* to fall into the Szllæ and ſatirical 
* Manner of Writing,” % un onen 
O1NAG%IvEY . e. Of rhoſe two oppoſite 
and contradictory Remarks, tis the laſt 
only is good and juſt; for an Epic Poem 
admits very well of the Deſcriptions of 
all ſorts of Feaſts and Publick Solemni- 
ties; yea, even the Paſtoral itfelf agrees 
perfectly well to an Epic Poem; but the 
comical and farirical Manner, disfigure 


and diſgrace it: In a Word, neither the 


Follies and Extravagancies of hot and 
paſſionate Men, ſuch as 4jax, (3. 580.) 


nor the ſilly Railleries of great Warriors, 


ſuch as Patroclus, (3. 429.) nor the Scur- 
rility and Rudeneſs of Men of hrs 
| | uc 
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ſuch as 'Therfites above, can ever be 
proper Characters in an Heroic Poem 
which, according to Mr. D. "himſelf 
7 to imitate only What is moſt ex- 
cellent, and rather what human Nature 
is capable of * than what it gene- 
rally does. © 
I proceed hence to the. grh Book, 
where we have the famous Embaſſy ſent 
to Achilles. © This Book, ſays Egſtathius, 
* eited by Madam D. (2. 430.) is very : 
lively, full of Action, and contains 
e an admixable Model of the ſtrongeſt 
« and moſt ſublime Eloquence, in the 
judicial Way; in the Harangues and 
10 Ppeeches the Ambaſſadots, on this 
* Occaſion, make to Achilles, and in 
e all his Anſwers to them; and Homer 
« never ſhows the whole Force and 
Strength of his admirable Art and 
* skill for Political Diſcourſes to ſuch 
. Advantage, as in this Book.” All 
the Diſcourſes of the Deputies of Aga. 
memnon, contain nothing but Lamentati- 
ons upon the State and Condition of the 
Greek Army, and earneſt and importu- 
nate Requeſts and Supplications to A- 
chilles to come to their Aſſiſtance. Thus 
far then there is no Appearance of any 
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either judicial or political Diſcourſe, for 
ſuch ar leaſt who have any Taſte of the 
Propriety or Meaning of Terms. If we 
would ſee Examples of deliberate and ju- 
dicial Diſcourſes in Poetry, we find them 
in Virgil's Conſultation of his Deities, 
about the Fortune of Axeas, in the 1oth 
B. of the Acids ; in Mr. Corneille's Ac- 
cuſation and Defence of Rodrigue, or Ho- 
race, If we would ſee Examples of State 
 Harangues, we find them in Taſos 
See ebe of his Ambaſſadors, from the 
King of Ag ypr, in his 2d Canto, in or- 
der to propoſe Peace to Godfrey, and in 
the Reſuſal of chis great General; in the 
Propoſal for the yielding up or defend- 
ing Feruſalem, as tis dilcuſs'd by Orcax 
and Solyman, in the 10th Canto; and this 
in a far more excellent Manner than the 
Deliberation abour reſtoring or keeping 
Hellen, as expreſſed by Paris and Auto- 
nor, in the 7th B. of the Hiad. Again, 
in Corueille s Examination of the Queſti- 
on propoſed by Auguſtus to Cinna and 
Maximus, viz. Whether he ſhould pre- 
ſerve or reſign the Sovereign Power; or 
in that other Deliberation, of the Side 
proper to he choſe, upon Occaſion: of 
Pompey's landing in the Port of Alexan- 
aria 2 when they had it in their Power, 
either to ſerve him, to baniſh and ex- 


bell 
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pell him, or to deliver him up alive or 


But laſtly, to conclude of whatever 
ſort or kind the Speeches of. Homers 


Ambaſſadors were, theſe of Ajax and 


 Ulyſes are indeed excellent, excepting 


the Meanneſs of the Diſtreſs and Sub- 


miſſion they here appear in, and the 
Falſhood of the Poet's Suppoſition of the 


abſolute Want and Neceſſity they ſtood in 


of Achilles Aſſiſtance ; yet Ulyſſes never 
theleſs here makes a very long and tedi- 
ous Repetition of Agamemnon s Speech 


in his own Words, which takes up near 


half of his Diſcourſe: But ſince we are 
to examine Homers Repetitions apart, 
and as theſe Repetitions dont ſpoil the 
' Diſcourſe of Ulyſes, taken ſeparately, 
we ſhall ſay nothing of them now. I 
omir alſo Achilles Anſwer, which is ve- 
ry fine, excepting that he ſpeaks of 


Agamemnon in an inſulting Manner, 


which the Greek Deputies ſhould ne- 
ver have ſuffered, and of which yer 
they make not the leaſt Complaint. 
But Phenix, perceiving Ulyſſes was 
cruelly refuſed, ſpeaks himſelf; and 
his Diſcourſe is one of the moſt mon- 
ſtrous that ever was committed to Wri- 
ting; for firſt, Phenix, who was Gover- 
nor to Achilles, and inviolably attached 

N 
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to his Perſon and Intereſt, as Phenix 
himſelf ſays, (p. 104.) is actually in 4- 
gamemnon s Camp, who was Achilles E. 
nemy, when they firſt thought of ſend- 
ing this Embaſſy, and he offers his Ser- 
vice to be their Leader and Guide. Here 
is Decorum nicely obſerved! Madam 
D. herſelf was ſenfible of this Fault, yer. 
ſhe canner paſs it by without an Enco- 
mium: Phenix, ſays ſbe, (2. 445.) at 
that Time very fortunately happened 
* to be in the Greet Camp, where he 


„ went no doubt to ſee the Succeſs of 


the laſt Battle, and to relate to Achil- 
«*Jes the State of the Army, and the 
< 'Intrenchments they had made before 
e the Camp; but Homer makes no men- 
tion of this Circumſtance, which has 
* nothing to do with the Action. Tam 
of a quite different Opinion; for if there 
was any thing of more Moment or Im- 
portance than another in the whole Iliad, 

which was to have been mention d, Iaffirm 
it was the Cauſe that brought Phenix ta 
the Greet Camp, during the Abſence of 
Achilles. Theſe Additions and Supple- 
ments of Madam D. are intolerable 
with reſpect to a Poet, whom ſhe boaſts 
in a hundred Places, to expreſs every 
thing with the utmoſt Exactneſs, (1.302, 
and elſewhere) but who really W 
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with all forts of Superfluities and yain 
Repetitions. It is ſurpriſing that Homer 
may, as he pleaſes, omit even the ſhort- 
eſt and moſt eſſential Explications, or 
relate long and tedious Stories, tho' the 
moſt impertinent and remote from his 
Subject. However it be, Phenix begins 
(p. 104.) and tells Achilles, that he'll 
never abandon him, tho he ſhou'd re- 
turn into Phtiea, as he had threaten'd 
the Greeks to do the next Day : Bur as 
Homer had a mind to introduce here 
the Hiſtory of Phenix s Yourh, which 
Achilles muſt have heard him repeat a 
Thouſand times, how do you think he 
introduces it? Even with the chime- 
rical Suppoſition, that the Gods wou d 
reſtore to him his firſt Vigour and 
Youth : I cou'd never take any Satiſ- 
* faction or Conſolation, my dear 
“ Child, after this cruel Separation, 
% even tho' God himſelf ſhou'd deſcend 
from Heaven, and promiſe to change 
«© my old Age into a flouriſhing Yqurth, 
« and reſtore me to the ſame Vigour 
* and Youth I had when I quitred 
| « Greece, to ſhelter myſelf from tho 
Fury of my Father Amyntor, whom a 
; * cruel Jealouſy had enrag'd againſt- 
« me.” There is nothing which Homer 
a ſhou'dn't haye done to remove from the 
u Sight 
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Sight of his Reader the Hiſtory of Phe- 
nis Youth; whilſt, on the contrary, 
he takes a grear deal of Pains to intro- 
duce it. Phenix, who according to the 
firſt Rudiments of Rhetorick, ought in 
the Beginning to gain the Eſteem of his 
Audience, firſt informs them, that his 
Father, his Mother, and he, made up 
a Family full of ſcandalous Diſor- 
ders, and mortal Diſſention. © My Fa- 
ther, ſays he, was paſſionately in 
© Love with a young Lady who made 
< him no Return, and upon her Ac- 
© count he deſpis d my Mother ſo much, 
that he cou'dn't endure her. My Mo- 
«ther, to be reyenged, was continual- 
« ly perſuading me to become my Fa- 
* ther's Rival, and to endeavour effec- 
e rually to gain this Woman's Affecti- 
ons, and ſo to prevent him; not 
* doubting but my Addreſſes wou' d 
ſoon be receiv'd, and that my Fa- 
« ther, who was aged and diſagreea- 
© ble to her, wou'd thereby become 
„ yer more intolerable, Ar laſt 'T o- 
„ beyd her. My Father, who im- 
“ mediately perceiv'd my Deſign, fuf- 
e fer d his Paſſion to tranſport him to 
* ſuch a Degree, as to utter the moſt, 
* horrid Curfes and Impreeations againſt 
me, and to invoke the dreadful Fu- 
| Ties. 
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*''ries, beſeeching them that I might 
„ never have an Heir for him to ca- 
*« reſs or ſit upon his Knees. Theſe 
„formidable Deities, together with 
& Pluto, the God of the Infernal Region, 
* and cruel Proſerpine, heard his Impre- 
* cations. I own, that at that time Grief 
* and Deſpair had like to have made 
% me commit the greateſt of Ctimes; 
* T had almoft plungd a Dagger into 
the Breaſt of my own Father; bur 
* ſome er Deity reſtrain d me 
jn the Midſt of my Fury, and prevent - 
ed the Stroke, fetting before my Eyes 
cc the eternal Reproaches I ſhou'd draw 
e down upon my own Head, and the - 
_ < odions Names of impious and flagi- 
« tious Parricide I ſhou'd thereby in- 
cur. Thercupon he reſolves to fly; 
that IJ may nor be expoſed, ſays he, ro 
the Reſentment of my Father, inſtead of 
ſaying, for fear of perpetrating the Crime 
to which I was tempted. When he had 
made the Enumeration of all the Trou- 
bles he had eſcaped, he ſays to Achilles, 
that he looks upon him as his Son; and 
ſo much the more, becauſe he cou d have 
no other; which makes the only Con- 
nexion of the Hiſtory of his Vouth with 
Achilles; a Relation he only oug " to 
. | ave 
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have hinted, ſuppreſſing the Cauſes and 


| Occaſions thereof, which were as odious 


as they were ſuperfluous. © I may ſay, 


Divine Achilles, adds he, (9. 107.) 


that it was my Care and Induſtry that 
* has made you what you are.” Here 
was indeed great occaſion for Vanity and 
Praiſe. Madam D. herſelf, who was really 
deceiv d | by Homer, as we have ob- 
ſerved elſewhere, and who is a conſtant 


Admirer of Achilles, chat paſſionate, un- 
Juſt, and unreaſonable Madman, ſays 


* 


here, (2. 464.) Such as you are, z. 6. 
<* the greateſt of Heroes, a Man equal 
«< to the Gods. We muſt remark, adds 
* ſhe, a little lower (465.) how much 


Hemer here aſcribes to Education: 
* Achilies, tho the Son of a Goddeſs, 


« yet it was through the Care and In- 
wr” ſpection of Phenix, that he became 
% what he was; and indeed, where Edu- 
“ cation is wanting, the happieſt Birth 
« ig of little Importance or Significa- 
<« rion. Bur, indeed, notwithſtanding. 
his Birth and Education, I ſhou d not 
wiſh Madam D. a Son like Achilles; and 
L have for her, in particular, the gene- 
ral Sentiment Eraſmus expreſſes, when he 


ſpeaks of Homer, Tales finxit Deorum fi 
lios, ut nemo. ſanus Paterfamilias fimiles bi 
"DW Ep libe- 
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liberos velit obtingere:* Phenix aſter- 
wards. makes tender Reproaches on A- 
chilles (198.) about the Pains and Trou- 
ble he had in his Education, where he 
tells him firſt, Whether you went to 
* a Feaſt, or ate in your own Apart- 
ment, I was forcd to hold you al- 

„ ways upon my Knees, and feed you, 
* for you wou'd take nothing from a- 
* ny other Hand than mine.“ After 
which, he adds in the Greek, tranſla- 
ted by Madam D. in her Remarks, (2. 
465.) © During your early Infancy, 
* which was always very troubleſome, 

you have often wetred my Cloaths 

“ with Wine which I gave you to 
& drink, and you rejected.“ Madam 
P. has indeed ſuppreſs'd in her Text 
this odious Circumſtance ; bur it is nor 
without cenſuring the Delicacy and 
Niceneſs of our Age, and the Weakneſs 
of our Imagination, and the Infelicity 
and Imperfection of our Language, (p. 
465.) We ſhall elſewhere ſufficiently vin- 
dicate our ſelves at Homers Expence 
from thoſe falſe and vain Accuſations, 
Madam D. fays (2. 460.) that Homer 
forbore mentioning the Circumſtance of 
Achilles Continuance ſome Time at Ly- 


171. 
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Eomedes Palace, becauſe that Circum- 


ſtance had nothing in it great enough 
to deſerve to be mention'd; Can ſhe 


find any thing more great in the Cir- 


cumſtance of the Wine before - men- 
tion'd 2 But beſides, does not an Epic 
Poem admit of what is agreeable and 
pleaſant, as well as what is great and 


noble? If ſhe allows therein what is 
ſatyrical and comical, why does ſhe ex- 


clude the Hiſtory of Achilles being hid 
among the Daughters of Lycomedes, 
which is one of the moſt beautiful and 
charming Fictions in all the ancient My- 
thology ? Which as it admirably repre- 


fents, on the one Hand, the Precautions 


of a timorous Mother, ſuch” as is; 
ſo it alſo does much Hono . 
and there even appears ſomething great 
in him in the Way and Manner he's diſco- 
ver d. Phneix, after all thefe Preambles, 


comes at laſt to the Point in Hand; 


* Subdue and conquer your Anger, my 
* dear Achilles, ſays he, (108.) for im- 
« placable Hatred, and unrelenting Re- 
0 ſentment, don't at all become a Man 
* of your great Character.” But as he 
can't refrain a Moment from telling ſome 
Story or other, he relates to Achilles the 
Fable or Parable of Tnjury and Prayers, 
which wou'd yet be ſomewhat obſcure, 

without 
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without the Remarks and Notes of Ma- 
dam D. Aftewards he repreſents to 
Achilles the Multitude of Preſents that 
were offer d him by Agamemnon; and 
paſſing immediately from one Story to 
another, he relates the very long and 
tedious Hiſtory of Meleager, and that 
but very indiſferently; for the Names 
and ſome of the Adventures of Ida, 
Marpeſſus, Cleopatra, and Altheus, he in- 
troduces in the Midſt of his Narration, 
confounded in ſuch a Manner, that £ 
defy the moſt atrentive Reader to un- 
derſtand it at the firſt, or even upon ſe- 
cond Reading. Before he begins, he 
ſays, (p. 111.) IT am going to relate 
it; for I ſpeak here in the Midſt of 
my Friends. An impertinent Parentheſis, 
and which had been better placed before 
the former tedious Relation of his Vouth, 
than before a Story in which he had no 

rſonal Intereſt: However this is, the 
whole Affair of Meleager, which rakes 
up five Pages, ſeems not to bear the leaſt 
Relation or Connection with the Em- 
baſſy; but by a Circumſtance in the laſt 
Line, viz. That Meleager having fſerv'd 
the Etolians too late, after having re- 
fus'd his own Father, who fell proſtrate 
upon his Knees before him, had loſt the 
Preſent the Etolians then offer d him; 

D d 2 from 
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from whence Phenix infers, that Achilles 
migbt probably be reconcil'd one Day 
with leſs Glory and Advantage to him- 
ſelf than now, and never more find the 
Greeks in ſo favourable a Diſpoſition as 
they were in at preſent. This particu- 
lar Paſſage, or rather the whole Hi- 
ſtory tending thereunto, ſhows, what 
ever. Madam D. may pretend, (2. 469, 
471-) what ſtreſs Phenix here lays up- 
on the Point of Intereſt, and how juſt 
therefore the Reproach and Accuſation 
is which Plato makes in the 3d B. of his 
 Republick. 17 * 5 
Achilles anſwers Phenix, calling him 
his Farher, and giving him other ho- 
nourable Titles and Epithets, that he 
takes it ill that he ſhou'd plead thus for 
Agamemnon his Enemy; yet mov'd by 
his Diſcourſe, he ſays, that he'll conſi- 
der and reaſon the Matter further with 
himſelf till next Morning, whether he 
ſhall go or ſtay, (p. 118.) Afterwards 
he gives a Sign to the Ambaſſadors to 
take their Leave. Ajax thereupon (zbzd.) 
makes an excellent Diſcourſe, if it were 
only upon the account of its Conciſe- 
neſs and Brevity; whereupon Achilles 
_ perſiſting in his Refuſal, yer draws 
=: nearer and ſays, (120.) © Go, and for 
|  & an Anſwer, tell the Greeks that T ſhan't 
1 | | | © rake 
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take Arms nor appear in Battle, till di- 
* vine Hector, the Son of Priam, after 


© having cover'd all the Shore with dead 
„ Bodies, and ſet the Fleet on fire, 


* comes to threaten the Tents and _ 
Ships of the Theſſaliaus-. This gra- 


dual Progreſs of Reconciliation in 4. 
chilles appears extreme happy and agree- 
able; and Madam D. to be ſure, isn't 
wanting to ſer ir off to the beſt Advan- 
tage with her judicious Remarks, when 
ſhe ſays, (2. 474.) That after the 
Diſcourſe of Tyſes, Achilles ſaid, that 
* he wou'd be gone the next Day; after 
“ that of Phenix, he is not ſo reſolved, 
* nor determin'd upon his Departure, 


© bur 'ris uncertain ; and after that f 


% Ajax, he talks no more of departing : 
* On the contrary, he ſeems diſpoſed 
% to take Arms, but not till Danger 
* threaten his own Ships.” This Cha- 
racter therefore of an inexorable Perſon 
is very artfully drawn; but Homer him- 
ſelf never thought of all this Skill and 
Att that is ſo much admir'd : Nay, what 
is more, he deſtroys in the Sequel the 
Remark of Madam D. for Ulyſſes, giving. 
an account of his Embaſſy to Agamem- 
non, (p. I2 I. 122.) reports only the 
firſt Anſwer Achilles made him, in which 
he ſignified his Reſolution to depart, 
8 Ddr! 
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which makes Tyſes as guilty of a fort 
of Infatuation, as if he eſteem'd as no- 
thing what Achilles ſaid to the reſt ; 
when, on the contrary, he ought to 
have laid the chief Streſs upon what he 
faid to Ajax, to whom he had ſpoken 
laſt, and who had ſucceeded better than 
himſelf; bur what is herein yer more 


abſurd and ridiculous, is, that in rela- 
ting his Embally very lamely, he is at 


the ſame time raſh enough ro call Ajax, 
and the two Heralds, for Witneſſes to 
the Truth of his Relation ; ſuppoſing al- 
ſo at the ſame Time, that they were ſtu- 
pid enough not to contradict him. Hamer 
has here again great need of Madam 


D.'s Aſſiſtance, who accordingly grants 


it him in her Remark, (. 475.) © Twill 
„be here demanded, ſays fhe, why 


« Ulyſſes only ſpeaks of the Anſwer 


Achilles firſt made him, and ſays no- 
„ thing of the Diſpoſition in which 


< the Diſcourſes of Phenix and Ajax 
had left him. Tis eaſy to anſwer 


* this Queſtion, becauſe Achilles was 
„ obſtinate in his Reſentment; and 
« if afterwards a little ſoftend by 
« Phenix, and movd by Ajax's per- 
% ſwaſive Diſcourſes, he ſeem'd dif. 
« posd to take Arms, twas no way 
*« upon account of the Greeks, but only 

5 to 
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to fave his own Fleet, if Hector, 
* after having put thoſe to the Edge of 


the Sword, ſhou'd at laſt come to in- 
© ſult theſe. Thus this inflexible Man 


cc 


* 


*. 


make this Report to Agamemnon, that 


* ſo being undeceiv'd of the Hopes of 
% Succour and Aſſiſtance, he flatter'd 
* himſelf he might, with the other 
“Commanders of the Army, take the 
* neceſſary Meaſures to preſerve his 


* 


Ships and Troops.” Allowing this 


Precaution in Ulyſſes, a Precaution never 
allow'd an Ambailador, who is always 
anſwerable for the Truth to him who 
ſends him; yet, at leaſt, twas neceſſary 
that choſe four Perſons, before they 
came into Agamemnons Pteſence, ſhou d 
have agreed among themſelves to this 
particular Diſſimulation. Without this 


Precaution, Ces run the Hazard of 


their contradicting him, or giving him 
the Lie. In the rith Book, the King 
Macaon, a famous Phyſician, was wound- 
ed in the Shoulder by an Arrow ſhor by 


Paris, and thereby render'd incapable of 


fighting, (197:) Achilles (204.) ſeeing 
from the Stern of his Ship a Man whiz: 5 
Neſtor brought back in his Chariot, fends 
Patroclus to inform him, whether it was 

D d Fon PER ily 


© abares nothing of his Fury. "Twas 
* then an Act of Prudence in Ulyſſes to 
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really Macaon, the Son of Eſculapius, as 
he ſuppoſed. Patroc/us departs to exe- 
cute this Order. Neftor and Macaon be- 
ing come to their Quarters, had come 
down from their Chariot, (id.) © and 
* whilſt Eurimedon unharneſs'd their 
Horſes, they ſtaid ſome Moments up- 
on the Shore to reſt and refreth them · 
ſelves with the ſoft and ſweet Breath- 
* ings of Air, which dried the Sweat 
with which they were covered. After 
being a little refreſh'd, they enter'd 
into N ors Tent, and far down 
where the beautiful Hecamede had 
prepar'd them new Honey Flower and 
Onions, very proper to excite Thirſt.” 
Excellent Food indeed for a wounded 
Man, who beſides is a Phyſician ! Here 
Homer, who according to Madam D. 
never tires the Reader with Deſcriptions 
upon preſſing Occaſions, as if he himſelf 
| were a Perſon in the Poem; or that no · 
thing coud be done while he ſpoke ; 
Homer, J ſay, takes his Time while the 
Blood flows from Macaous Wounds, to 
deſcribe the Furnicure of Neſtors Tent ; 
his Table of precious Wood, 3 
by a Foot of a Sky Blue, and his Cup 
that no Man could lift when it was 
full, becauſe in all Likelihood it might 
contain Fifteen or Twenty Pints of Wine 
or 


ct 
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or Water, which vaſtly increaſed the 
Weight of the Veſſel; yet Neftor cou'd 
lift it with a great deal of Eaſe ; he 
who was always complaining. of his 
Age and Infirmities; and who, even 
whilſt yet alive, wanted to be ſuſtain d 
or ſupported (I. 421.) Neſtor and Ma- 
caon, after having quench'd their Thirſt, 
notwithſtanding the Wound the latter 
had receiv'd, (206. ) diſcours'd together. 
Upon this Patroclus arrives: Neſtor wou d 
have him ſit down, but Patroclus declines 
it: Thou venerable Sage, ſays he to 
„ him, (ibid.) I have no Time to fir 
* down; don't detain me, I beſeech 
you; I owe that Reſpect to him that 
* ſent me, not to make him wait; he is 
% impaticnt to know who is he you 
* brought back wounded, and J ſee tis 
the great Macaou. Permit me then to 
carry him an Anſwer, You know, 
* wiſe Neſtor the Character of this Hero, 
that he is violently paſſionate, and the 


ce 


* 


& always prevent his Anger.” Upon 


caſion of this Excuſe, Neſtar begins a 
Diſcourſe of ten long tedious Pages in 
the French, and 150 Verſes in the Greek; 
all which Time Macaon's Wounds were a 
bleeding. Heenlarges and inſiſts chiefly 
upon the Hiſtory of the Epeans, which 

| 1 1 is 


“ heſt and moſt reaſonable Excuſe won r 
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is yet worſe related than that of Melea- 
ger before. To give an Idea of it, even 
ro thoſe who won't be at the Trouble 
to read it, I need only ſay, that Madam 
D. was here obliged to do two Things; 
the one, to add to the Text, in the third 
Page, this Connection or rather Inter- 
prerarion, (208.) © Bur J muſt explain 
to you the Source and firſt Cauſe and 
i Origine of this War. You muſt know 
& then, &c.” without which the Reader 
wou d not know what he meant or in- 
rended'; and the other, to make this 
Remark, (2.518.) © Homer obſerves in 
his Hiſtory the ſame Method he did 
s in his Poem, zz. to begin wirh the 
End, and return to the Beginning.” 
Hier, as I obſerv'd elſewhere, has not 
follow'd this Method, if we take the 
Anger of Achilles for the Subject of 
the Tliad; but allowing he had ir in a 
Poem that admits of Epiſodical Rela- 
tions, does this Mcthod agree to a Hi- 
ſtory that ſhou'd have been finiſh'd in (or 
rake up only) a few Minutes: However 
it be, Neſtor s long Harangue wants an 
| Apology, both with reference to Patra- 
clus, who was in haſte to return, and to 
; Macaon, whoſe Wounds were {till bleed- 
ing. Madam D.'s Anſwer to the firſt 
ar is, . That Patroclus (2. 517.) 
A col 
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told Neftor, that he had not Time to 
ſit down, and that he was in haſte to 


carry back his Anſwer to Achilles, 
who expected him with Imparience ; 


yet here Neſtor begins a long Diſ- 
courſe, and Patroclus hears him our. I 
have met with Perſons who have found 


fault with Homer for this, and think 
he forgor himſelf here, bur they are 


miſtaken: Patroclus indeed does not 
ſir down, but hears this Diſcourſe 
ſtanding. Neſtor was a venerable 


Prince, ſo confiderable and worthy of 


Reſpect, that Patroclus neither could, 
nor ought to interrupt him by taking 
his Leave. This Diſcourſe is ſo ſe- 
rious and important, it concerns Pa- 


* traclus ſo near, and has ſo great a re- 


lation to Achilles, and the preſent 
Stare of Affairs, that Patroclus had 
no Reaſon to fear being blam'd for this 
little Delay.” Yet this Diſcourſe of 


Neſtor, ſo ſerious and important, is 


treated only as a Story or Fable rwo 


Pages after by Madam D. As to 


te 
ce 
7 
80 
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what remains, ſays ſhe, (519.) this 
Story is inſerted with much Skill and 
Art; for the Intention of Neſtor is 
to detain Patroclus till he had ſeen 


with his own Eyes the Defeat of the 
* Greeks, that ſo being moved and affected 


« there- 
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* therewith, he might the better diſpoſe 
“ him to make his Report to Achilles, 
and to engage him the more effectu- 
* ally to interceed with him for them.“ 
As to this laſt Reaſon, Lask, how it comes 
to pals that Homer thou'd have ſo little 
Care of his own Honour, Reputation and 
Character, how he ſhou'd be ſuch anEnemy 
to himſelf, as not to ſay in two Words, 
that Neſtor, who deſign'd and intended 
that Patroclus ſhou d have time to ſee the 
deplorable Eſtate of the Greek Army. 
therefore ſtopp'd and detain d him by 
this Diſcourſe 2 Is not the Omiſſion of 
ſo eaſy and obvious a Preamble, and 
at the ſame time ſo neceſſary to his 
Purpoſe, a convincing Demonſtration, 
that he was engag'd in this Narration, 
as in moſt of the reſt, only from 
the Forwardneſs of his own Inclination 
to impertinent Talking and Prating ? 
As to the ſecond Difficulty that ariſes 
from the Wound of Macaon, that Man 
who, even according to the Text it ſelf, 
* (p. 198.) was worth a whole Battali- 
„on, and of whom conſequently they 
ought to have taken a great deal of 
Care; Madam D. clears Homer thus. 
We ſhou d remember, ſays ſhe, (2. 516.) 
* that Macaon was not ſo dangerouſly 
f* wounded as to oblige him to obſerve 
| | a 


Eurypiles, who was wounded in the Thigh 
was treated, a Perſon much leſs confide- 
rable, in every reſpect, than AMacaon, 
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a different Conduct and Regimen from 
«* what was ordinary and cuſtomary 


*. to him at other Times; cordingly 
*© we ſee him ſtop ſometimes upon 
« the Shore to refreſh himſelf ; and 
% Homer ſays, that Neſtor and he diſ- 
cours d together upon agreeable Sub- 
« jets; a Man dangerouſly wounded 
« wou'd not amuſe himſelf to dry his 
“ Swear in the Air, nor wou'd he hold 


* a long Converſation.” Thus by 
Madam D.'s own Confeſſion, this whole 


Conduct of Homer, is moſt egregi- 


ouſly abſurd, if Macaon was thought 
or judg'd to be dangerouſly wounded, 


See then in B. 11. p. 198. line 3. where 
you'll find theſe Words, The Greeks ſee- 
ing Macaon dangerouſly wounded; and a 
little lower, p. 219. Zurypiles ſays, that 


Macaon being wounded in his Tent, has 
himſelf need of an able Phyſician ; bur 
beſides, is it not abſurd tothe laſt degree, 


for Neſtor and Macaon to talk together of 
pleaſant and agreeable Subjects, during 
the Defeat of the Greeks 2 Yet the Poet 
who deſcribes ar length in this ſame Paſ- 
ſage (p. 218. 219.) the Manner in which 


makes no more mention of the latter. Vea, 
e | | the 
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the Inadvertency of the Poet goes even 
ſo far, that Patroclus, who had return d 
no Anſwer to Achilles till the 16th B. 
whilſt che ſame B. (p. 3.) in the Enumera- 
tion of the Wounded, names Diomedes, 
Ulyſſes, Agamemnon, and Eurypiles ; but 
forgets Macaon for whom alone Achilles 
had ſent him. Homer has been guilty of 
greater Blunders, but there are none that 
Bn characteriſe him juſter or truer than 
I Fg 19 15 EE 
In the x4th B. in a kind of Councit 
that was held the Moment the Greeks 
were actually beat back to their Ships ; 
after fix pretty long Diſcourſes of Aga- 
memuon, Neſtor and Tyſſes, Diomedes be- 
gins, (5p. 3160 and ſays to Agamemnon, 
who had now adviſed their flying 
three times ſucceſſively in this Poem; 
* Behold ! I here offer wiſer and better 
* Advice than yours, if you will but 
< liſten to it, and not deſpiſe it as 
* coming from a young Man. I, the 
Son of the great 7Tydexs, who periſh'd 
© not till after he had done immortal 
Exploits; his Tomb is under the 
“ Walls of Thebes I alſo may be 
0 allow'd to ſpeak in an Aſſembly of 


cc 


Kings and Princes. — Porthius 
© had three Sons, Agius, Melas, and Oe 
neus, all three worthy of the Race from 
| <« whence 


— 
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hence they ſprung; they inhabited 
* in the Cities of Pleuron and Calydon; 
t hut my Father was oblig d to retire to 
% Argos; thus was it decreed by Jupz- 
* ter and the reſt of the Gods ; there 
ic he married the Daughter of King 4. 
« Araſtus, who kept him at his Court 
loading him with Riches and Honours. 


* He poſſeſs d much Land, Incloſures of 


« gteat Extent, and numerous Herds of 
„ Cattle ; there was no Warrior in all 


0 Greece who equall d him in Reputation 


* but all theſe Things are ſufficiently 
% known to you; wherefore don't look 


** upon me, or conſider me, as an ob- 
« {cure Perfon, or a Man of a little Fa- 


* mily or Birth, and dont deſpiſe the 
Advice I give you. Let us go, wound- 
« ed as we are; let us go back and ral- 
ly our Troops, and attempt to reco- 


« yer the Battle,” Madam Y. thus ju- 


ſtifies this Digreſſion . (2. 3580.) Dio- 


/ medes, after having ſaid a Word of 
« his Birth and Family, to juſtify the 


Liberty he here takes, propoſes his 
„ Advice.” This Word is a little too 
long; but it is pleaſant that Diomedes 
ſhou d wait till the tenth Year of the 
Siege, and the 14th Book of a Poem, 


wherein he has already appear d an hun- 
1 - * dred 
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dred times, to ſpeak of his Birth to the 
Greek Princes; and it is ſtill more plea- 
ſant, that after his having made a long 
Narration of it to them, he ſhou'd tell 
them it was what they already knew. 
In the 19th Book, where is tranſacted 
the Reconciliation of Agamemnon and 
Achilles, after the Diſcourſe of the King, 
which we have already examin'd in the 
Second Part of this Work, and the Anſwer 
of Achilles, who advisd they ſhou'd 
go to Battle that Inſtant, Lies (p. l 59. 
ſpeaks to Achilles in the following Words; 
Divine Son of Peleus, What Haſte or 
% Impatience ſoever you are in to go to 
engage, yet lead not your Troops 
« faſting to attack the Enemy, for the 
« Affair won't be ſo ſoon decided; 
 «<'wherefore command the Grecians firſt 
“ to go and refreſh themſelves in their 
Ships; Bread and Wine are the Strength 
and Courage of a Soldier; it is im- 
< poſſible a Man that has not eat, 
* ſhou'd fight a whole Day, from the ri- 
„ ſing to the ſetting of the Sun; for 
«< jf his Courage ſhou'dn't forſake him, 
c“ yer his Strength will Whereas he 


* who has taken ſufficient Nouriſnment, 
6 js able to fight a whole Day; his Force 
« anfwers' his Courage, and if it hap- 

. pens 


1 
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_* pens that he falls at laſt through 

< Faintneſs or Weakneſs, tis not till af- 
A ter the Battle is over.” How many 
Words are here for a very ſmall Matter? 
and Madam D. can't fay now, as of a 
Paſſage too conciſe in the Firſt B. that 
there is in Homer always more Senſe 
than Words. (1. 303.) Agamemnon ap- 
proving the Counſel and Advice of V 
Iyſſes, propoſes to Achilles to ſtrengthen 
and confirm their Reconciliation by a 
folemn Sacrifice, while the Troops were 
refreſhing themſelves. Achilles (B. 19. 
162.) will put off all theſe Ceremonies 

to another Occaſjon ; and he who comes 
freſh out of his Tent, where he had 
reſted Eighteen Days, and who has in 
his View nothing but the revenging of 
 Patreclhys, without any other Intereſt, 
will, like a Fool as he is, have the har- 
taſs'd and weary Grecian Troops fol- 
low and obcy his Humour and Paſſion, 
and begin tlie Battle faſting. ** This 
Evening, ſays he, after the Sun is ſer, 
e they will have Leiſure enough to ſit 
« down to Table; before then I cannei- 
<* ther eat nor drink. This concludes 
ſtrongly for a whole Army ; and there- 
fore Uſes again ' reſumes the Argu- 
ment of the Neceſſity of the Troops firſt 


eating and refreſhing themſelves, and 
5 | Ee makes 


* 
* 
” 


— ds 


* 


much more moral? 
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> makes a pretty long Diſcourſe, after tho 


manner of Eanon Evrard in the Latrin, a 


: Mock Heroick Poem of Boz/eau, except 
only that he inſerts therein (163.) © a 


< general and improper Compariſon of 
ee the Ears of Corn, which fall not 
&* thicker under the Sirhe, in the time | 


l Haryeſt,than Men under the Sword 


«* when. Fapiter, who in the Day o 

% Battle is the ſupreme Arbiter of the 
% Life and Death of Men, inclines his 
fatal Balance, and then the Remains are 
* poor and inconſiderable. He adds 


to this, chat it is not by Faſting we 


honour the Dead, that we muſt bury 
them and comfort our ſelyes; but that, 
thoſe who eſcape from the Fight, | ought | 


to take Nouriſhment ; and yet here the 
Debate was of taking it before the En- 


gagement. A perperual falſe Reaſoning 
and Incohkercnce ! But beſides, did ſo 

clear and common a Thing deſerve that 
Humer ſhou d take up three or four Dif. 
courſes with it? Nor will Achilles ſuffer 


or permit performing the Solemnity of 


the propoſed Sacrifice ; ſhoudn't, Vys 
therefore have rarher inſiſted upon rhis 


Particular > And was not the Subject, at 


the ſame time, both more noble, and 


The 


— 
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The laſt Books of the 7/;ad are full of 
the Honours which Achilles renders to - 
the dead Body of Patroclas, and we have 
Juſt ſeen his Impatience to be reveng d. 
But, as the Dead in Homer mult nor 
appear more reaſonable than the Living, 
Patroclus appeard to Achilles, (B. 23. 
p. 290.) and tells him, Achilles you're 
aſleep ; it was upon the Shore he ſlept 
toaded with Grief and Wearineſs. ( Ibid. > 
But this ſigni tes nothing. Thou ſleep'ſt, 
Achilles, and haſt forgot me; it is not 
<a living Friend thou neglects, but a 
dead One: Bury me without any lon- 
< ger Delay, and the Gates of the bleſs d 
* Elyfran-Ficlds will then be open'd to 


© me.” Did Achilles want to be in- 


ſtructed in rheſe firſt Rudiments of 
the Pagan Faith? He, who in the 
24th B. (383, 384.) told Priam ſo ma- 
ny fine Things, according to Madam D. 
(3. 603.) concerning Veſſels of Gocd 
and Evil? In a Word, if Achilles knew 
the Torment the Soul of Patroclus wis 
in, he was in the wrong to go to ſhy 
' Heffor, before he had folemnized the 
Funeral of a Man, who was ſo impa 
tient to be buryd: But if he made 
uſe of all theſe Delays, to render 
the Obſequies of his Friend more 
folemn and remarkable, according to 
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the Doctrine of his Time, and the Com- 


mand of his Mother, (B. 19. p. 149, 
Patroclus was in the wrong to com- 


plain. 
We have another Example of theſe E. 


| mentary Inſtructions, given to Perſons of the 


1/;ad, by others. Thus Næſtor, ſeeing his 
Son Antilechas ready to enter the Liſts i in 
the Chariot Race, which is performed 
in the 23d B. approaches him; and tho 
he was conſcious of his great Prudence 

and Wiſdom, (p. $06.) yet he admo- 
niſhes him in the following Manner: 
« My Son, ſays he, tho' you are ſo 
young, Jupiter and Neptune have re- 
* garded thee favourably, and have 
« to perfectly taught thee in this, Art 
* of Driving a Chariot, and in the Ma- 
t nagement of all Sorts of Horſes, that 
'« you are become one of the beſt Horſe- 


. men in all Greece ; wherefore you 


« dont want much Inſtruction; 5 
e you have very heavy Horſes, and 
* ſuch as are neither ſtrong nor nim. 
© ble.” Thereupon he cautions his Son, 
ri beſt Horſeman of all Greece, not im- 

ently ro drive on either Side his 


| eh and heavy Horſes. © Arm your- 


« ſelf therefore with all your Art and 
* Skill, continues be: Art often does 
more than Strength; it is more by 

. Air 
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Storms and Tempelts. 
which to no Purpoſe prolong an uſeleſs - 


{ 
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& Art than Strength, that a Carpenter 
© ſucceeds in his Trade; and it is by 
&« Art, not Strength, a Pilot ſaves his 
« Veſſel, in the Midſt of the greateſt 
” Compariſons 


and ſuperfluous Inſtruction:· He who 


has Judgment, adds he, never looſes 
Sight of the Goal, bur ſtill moves 


& thirher in the ſhorreſt and ſtraiteſt 
« Courſe, making his Horſes approach 


© jt as near as poſlible: In order to 


„ this, bend a little towards the Left, 


* reſttain the Horſe on that Side, a- 


* nimating the other on the Right, 
* and giving him more of the Rein, 


„till you double the Poſt ſo near, 


© that it will ſeem as if the Nave 
of the Wheel glided around it: But 


© take ſpecial Care not to hit againſt 


„the Stones, for fear of wounding your 
6© Horſes, and breaking your Chariot to 
“ Pieces,” If Antilochus had need of 


theſe Inſtructions, he was not very like- 


ly to gain the Prize. Madam D. ſays 
here, (3. 577.) © Thofe that ſhall rake 


e the Pains to read the Deſcription, 


e which Sophocles gives in his Hlectra, 
e of the Chariot-Races, where he feigns 
* chat Orefes was kill'd, will eaſily own 

e * that 
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that this Tragical Poet very well 
1 knew how to make his Advantage of 
this Paſſage in Homer.” But there is 
a great Difference between the One and 
the Other: The Governour of Oreſtes 
relates a Fact, in which the moſt com- 
mon Circumſtances might and ought 


to be inferred ; but they ſhou'd nor 


therefore rake Place in the Inſtructi- 


ons given to a Man, of much Art and 


Skill, ſuch as thoſe of New to his 
Son. | 

The Death of Hedor gives occaſion 
in the 7/zad to ſeveral Lamentations. 
Andromache makes two; one in B. 22. 
upon ſecing from the Walls the Body of 
her Husband dragg'd along by the Hor- 
ſes of Achilles; and the other in the 
2.4th B. over the Body of her Husband, 
when it was brought back by Priam: 


"The Firſt is half as long again as the 


Second, which is evidently againſt Na- 
ture; becauſe the firſt Sight of the Bo- 
dy of a Husband fo barbarouſly treated, 


ougght to have deprived Andromache even 


of the Power of bewailing her ſelf; 


Vhbereas, after the Space of twelve Days, 


which interven'd between theſe two 
Lamentations, this Princeſs, then leſs 


overwhelm'd with her Misfortunes, bur 


more ſenſible of rhe Conſequences ſhe 
then 


. | i 
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then ſaw it wou'd produce, ought to 


have made longer and more eloquent La- 
mentations. Nothing is more ingeni- 
ous than the Manner in which Madam 
D. has conceal'd in her Tranſlation,” the 


Meanneſs which the Text of the firſt 


Diſcourſe, render'd literally, wou'd have 


appear d in. She even don't entirely 


diſcover it us in her Remarks; where 
the only informs us, after Enftathius, "# I 
561.) that ſome wou'd have rejected 
here as ſpurious the Words that repreſent 
Aftyanax as ready to lead the Life of a 
dal Beggar. An Orphan, /ays Ho- 
“ mer, which 1 here literally tranſlate, 
„ addreſſes himſelf to all his Father's 
Friends; he pulls one by his Cloak, 
and another by his Robe or Veſtment: 
If any One of chem, mov'd with Com- 
* paſſion, offers him his Cup, it is on- 
* ly to wer his Lips, without moiſten- 


ing his Palate: A Youth who has a 


c Father and Mother, expells him the 
„ Feaſt with Blows and Menaces; Be- 
„ gone hence, for your Father dont 


cat with us, and the Child returns 


„ with Tears in his Eyes to his Widow 
« Mother.” Theſe are Manners, which 


by being very ſimple, are the more ſa- 
vage and barbarous. Bur laſtly, to re- 
| peat ir once more, a Woman who is as it 
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were Thunder-ſtruck at the Sight of her 
Husband drag d along Headlong in the 
DPuſt, is abſolutely incapable of enter - 
ing into any ſuch Detail. Hamer has 
very wiſely avoided this Fault, in the 
Second Lamentation, which is alſo much 
8 than the Firſt. 

We have elſewhere excuſed certain 
uncommon Paſſages of the Affliction of 
Priam; but he makes him hold in the 
24th B. Diſcourſes that can t be vindi- 
cated. All the Trojans were aſſembled 
in his Palace, to ſympathize with him 
in his Affliction; notwithſtanding all 
the Diſguiſe of Madam. D's Tranſlation, 
\ (p-364 ) he tells them in ſo many Words, 
** Begone hence, ye wicked infamous 
Men, have you not enough of Do- 

„ meſtick Grief of your own, without 
< coming to augment mine. ?>— You 
« will quickly be ſenſible of the Loſs 
you have ſuſtain d; and at the ſame + 
time he runs after them With his 
dðcepter, 


H, 8 oxmTzriw Ser aripas . „ 


&« and drives them from his Apartment.” 
Ar this Inſtant of Fury he calls his 
Sons, 365. and among the reſt Helenus, 
who was 4 P rophet, and er fy account 


of 


5 
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ef this Quality, very conſiderable in his 


Family, (t. 493.) and inraged at the 
Slowneſs with which they executed his 


Orders, he crys out; Why don't ye 


« make more Haſte, Cowards that ye 
c are? Woud to the Gods ye had all 
_ « periſh'd upon the Shore near the G e 

„ can Veſſels, inſtead of my dear Hector; 


% Oh! how cruelly hath Fate perſecuted 
* me; all che brave Children Thad I have 
* loſt. -—— Implacable Mars has tore 


them from me, and has left me theſe 


<,Cowards, addicted to Lying and 
“ Falſhood, and more fit to dance at 

& Night wich Ladies, than ſighe with 
their Enemies,” Madam D. obſerves 
(3. 597, that Homer has here 
« drawn to the Life, the Piſorder and 
„ Tmmoralities of young debauch'd 
* Princes, to whom the Infirmitics of 


an aged Parent gives all manner of 
Liberty, becauſe it is not in his 


% Power to reſtrain them.“ And as 


for my Part, I ſay, that Homer here 


only repreſents a miſtaken and inju- 
dicious Poet ; and indeed, Farther Rapin 
himſelf very juſtly cenſures Priam, for 
wiſhing to ſee all his Children dead, in- 
ſtead of Hector. He ought to have ex- 
preſs'd his Grief, ſays this judicious Cri- 
tick, in more refined Strains of Elo- 
gence. | 0 
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_ © Priam arrives at the Tent of 4chilles ; 
and indeed in the Diſcourſes there held 
between thoſe two Perſons, there ap- 
pears ſeveral beautiful Strokes, but they 
are not without their Faults. Priam, 
for Example, begins very well, by re- 
calling to Achilles Mind, the Image of 
his Father Peleus, whom he ought ta 
remember by ſeeing him; bur at the 
End of his Diſcourſe, he again repeats 
the ſame Thought. I remember, that tho 
Commentators upon Ciceros Letters to 
Atticus, à Tranſlation of which has late- 
ly been publiſh'd by a very eloquent Per- 
ſon, of very great Merit and Abilities, 
never fail to divide one Letter into two, 
whenever the ſame Thing occurs twice. 

This Rule of Criticiſm wou d ſpoil all, 

if *rwere applied to the Diſcourſes of Ho- 
mer. Achilles, being ſenſibly touch'd 
and affected with ſeeing Priam fall pro- 
ſtrate before him, raiſes him up, and 
makes him a very long conſolatory Diſ- 
courſe. Tis here he relates, (383.) in 
a very obſcure manner, ſo obſcure, as 
might even have decciv'd Heſſod himſelf, 
the Theological Parable of the Three 
Tuns, according to Heſiod, or only Two 


5 according to Euſtathius and Madam D. 


(3. 603.) one whereof is fill d with Good, 
and the other with Evil. Jupiter takes 
l . 
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out of both, for thoſe who lead a Life, 


mixt as uſual both wich Happineſs and 


Milery ; but chere arc Perſons far whom 


it ſeem'd Jupiter had only diſtributed 


from that fill d with Miſeries and Afflicti- 
ons. The Law of Enumeration chen 
requir'd that Homer ſhou'd alſo ſpeak of 


_- thoſe for whom Jupiter ſeem'd — ro 


diſtribute from . which was full of 
Happineſs and Bliſs, or that only con- 
tain'd Felicities and Ha ppineſs. Bur Ho. 
mer forgot this, Nees D. has ſupply'd 
this by an Addition of an intire Phraſe 
of herown, viz, the Tun of pure Plea- 
ſure and Delights is reſeryd for the 
Gods: (p. 384.) She alſo gives us in 
her Ne the Reaſon of her making 
this Addition : I thought my elf, 
* 4 ſhe, (3. 604.) oblig d to add 
heſe two Lines to make the Conne- 
| Gion; for Achilles cou'dnt paſs with- 
out a Mean, from thoſe ro whom the 
* Gods diſtribute nothing but Miſeries 
“ and Afflictions, to his Father Peleus. 
© whoſe Life was a Mixture both of 
4 good and bad Fortune. If Madam 
D. judges that Homer made a Verſe of 
this, becauſe that it was reafonable and 
proper for him to do ſo, I dare ſay, 
that ſhe is as ignorant of the Genius of 
this Poet, as thoſe who have thought 
they 
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they ought to reject other Verſes as ſpu- 
rious, becauſe wretched ones: As for 


me; if I found in the 7/zad a Diſcourſe 
of but thirty Verſes, that were juſt in 


all its Parts, and ſo adapted to the Sub- 


ject of which it treats, and the Chara- 


cter of him that ſpeaketh, that it could 
not be repeated elſewhere, neither by 
the ſame Perſon, nor any other; in 


Which, laſtly, there was nothing either 


omitted or ſuperfluous, I would certain- 

Iy reject it as plainly ſpurious and ſup- 
poſitious. Priam (386.) thanks Achille: 
for his Conſolation; and this Return of 
Thanks, which conſiſts only of ten or 

twelve Lines, is indeed extremely beau- 
tiful : But after this ſo affectionate and 


rational a Return, the terrible Achilles, 


with Eyes full of Fury, (ibid) ſays, 
« Old Man, don't excite my Anger an 

« Paſſion”; adding a great deal more 
without either Senſe or Coherence. Vet 
Achilles takes out of Priam's Chariot 
the whole Ranſom of Hector, leaving 
there only a ſingle Tunick and two Veils 
ro wrap and cover his Body: After 
which, he ſays to Priam, © Your Son 
“jg reſtored to you: And ſetting up 
for a Story-Teller, at the End of the 
Poem, he relates to Priam the old and 
well-known Hiſtory of Njove, who did 
TRE: nat 
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not forbear cating, tho' ſhe had loſt het 
Children; whence he concludes, that 


Priam ought alſo to take Nouriſhment ;; - 


and to ſay the Truth, it was now be- 
come extremely neceſſary for him, aſter 
having pals'd twelve entire Days with- 
out taking the leaſt Subſiſtance. (p.292.) 
But Homer forgets ever and anon the 
Character of the Perſon who ſpeaks, to 
ſhew his own Talent in Haranguing; or 
rather he ſcarce ever introduces his Per- 
ſons, but gnly to make em relate his 
Stories; and tis but a ſmall Matter with 
him to violate the general Character of 
his Perſons in his Diſcourſes : He alſo 
inſerts Things quite contrary to the ac- 
tual Paſſion of him who ſpeaks; and 


even ſometimes ro the Poſſibility of 


the Diſcourſe itſelf Fl illuſtrate this 
by Examples: In the firſt B. (p. 16.) 
Achilles, in the utmoſt Height of his 
Paſſion againſt Agamemnon, ſpeaks to him 
thus: © Bur IT have one Thing more to 
* ſay to thee, and Tl] confirm it with 
% an Oath; TI ſwear then by this Scep- 

<« ter, which, fince it has been cut off 
« from the Trunk of the Tree whence 
it ſprung upon the Mountains, pro-. 

% duces no more Leaves nor Branches; 
* nor grows green any more, ſince the 
Iron has ſtrip'd it of irs Back and 
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Leaves; I ſweat to you, I fay, by 
* this Scepter, that the Greeks bear at 
preſent in their Hands, ro whom 7a. 
„ pzrer has truſted the Execution of 
* Law and the Adminiſtration of Ju- 
ſtice; and this is the greateſt Oath 1 


* An take; that when a Day ſhall come 


< wherein the Greets will be in extreme 
Neceſſity of Achille“ Aſſiſtance, and 
* when you cannot ſuccour nor aſſiſt 


them, you ſhall call upon him in 


„ vain,” Here we have in the Dif- 


courſe of .a Man ſpeaking with the üt- 
moſt Fury and Vehemence of Paſſion, 


one Deſcriprion and Parenthefis, which 


is unnatural to the laſt Degree, as well 


as intolerable Confuſion of Phraſe' and 
Syntax. In B. r2th, (5. 232.) © Alus, 
« ſecing himſelf repulſed in a Combat, 
% ſighs for Rage; and ſtriking the Earth, 
* cries out with Grief mixt with Indig- 
* nation, Great Jupiter, you are then be- 


* come a lying God, like the reſt; for T 


* did not expect that the Greeks wou'd 


«© reliſt this Attack, and eſcape this 
Pay from our Hands: Nevertheleſs, 


like Bees who have built their Hives 


 ©/upon a ſteep and craggy Rock, and 


* ſeeing themſelves atrackd by Hun- 
ters, won't yet abandon their Houſes, 
but couragiouſly defend their Trea- 

« ſures 
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„ ſures and Families; ſo the Greeks, 


© tho they are but Two againſt this 
* great Number, won't yield the Paſ- 
% ſage, but with the Loſs of Life, or 


e that they are made Priſoners.” A ve. 


ty proper Compariſon indeed, to the 
Diſcourſe of a Man in Deſpair ! Homer 
ſometimes inſerts ſuch Parentheſis, even 
in loud Cries, where they are, as it 


were, impoſſible: Imagine Menelans, 


«< who in B. 17. (p-73-) cries out with 


“ all his Strength, that he may be 


&© heard by the Whole Army, and who 


* ſays, Princes and Captains, who re- 


*< ceive from Agamemnon and Menelaus 
„ the Reward of your Services, and 


e command each your ſeveral Troops, 


e becauſe Jupiter has given you the 
«< Command, for tis from him pro- 
* ceeds all Honour and Dignity, the 


Battle is ſo hot on all Sides, that T 
_ © have not Time to call one by ode; 
c hut let every one come of himſelf 


and perform his Duty. 


Moſt of the preceding Exam les 


ſhock the Readers with a conſpicuous 
Abſurdity; but almoſt all. the Diſcour- 
ſes in the IJliaQd have a Fault in it ſelf 


not ſo obvious, which yet when ob 


ſery'd, wou d contribute much more to 
make us know the Genius of Homer. 
This. 


4 
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Leaves; I ſweat to you, I fay, by 
this Sceprer, that the Greets bear at 
_ <*-preſent in their Hands, ro whom 72 
per has ttuſted the Execution of 
„ Law and the Adminiſtration of Ju- 
ſtice; and this is the greateſt Oath T 
tan take; that when a Day ſhall come 
< wherein-the Greefs will be in extreme 
Neceſſity of Achille“ Aſſiſtance, and 
hen you cannot ſuccour nor aſſiſt 
them, you ſhall call upon him in 
* vain; Here we have in the Dit: 

courſe of a Man ſpeaking with the ut- 
moſt Fury and Vehemence of Paſſion, 
one Deſcription atid Parenthefis, which 
is unnatural to the laſt Degree, as well 
as intolerable Confuſion of Phraſe and 
Syntax. In B. rzth, (5. 232.) © Alus, 
fſeeing himſelf repulſed in a Combat, 
% ſighs for Rage; and ſtriking the Earth, 
* cries out with Grief mixt with Indig- 
* nation, Great Jupiter, you are then be- 
* come a lying God, like the reſt; for T 
* did not expect that the Greets wou'd 
* refiſt this Attack, and eſcape this 
Day from our Hands: Nevertheleſs, 
like Bees who have built their Hives 
upon a ſteep and craggy Rock, and 
* ſeeing themſelves atrackd by Hun- 
ters, won't yet abandon their Houſes, 
* but couragiouſly defend their Trea- 

| | ſures 
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© ſures and Families; ſo the Greeks, 
cho they are but Two againſt this 

<« great Number, won't yield the Paſ- 
% ſage, but with the Loſs of Life, or 


e that they are made Priſoners.” Aves 


ty proper Compariſon indeed, to the 
Diſcourſe of a Man in Deſpair ! Homer 
ſometimes inſerts ſuch Parentheſis, even 
in loud Cries, where they are, as it 


were, impoſſible: : © Imagine Menelans, 


« who in B. 17. (b. 73.) cries out with 


« .all his Strength, that he may be 


te heard by the whole Army, and who 


< ſays, Princes and Captains, who re- 
* ceive from Agamemnon and Menelaus 


«© the Reward of your Services, and 


„ command each your ſeveral Troops, 
< becauſe Jupiter has given you the 


« Command, for tis from him pro- 


« ceeds all Honour and Dignity, the 
Battle is ſo hot on all Sides, that T 


c have not Time to call one by one; 


é but let every one come of himſelf 


* and perform his Duty. 

Moſt of the preceding Exantples 
ſhock the Readers with a conſpicuous 
Abſurdity; but almoſt all the Diſcour- 
ſes in the 7/iad have a Fault in it ſelf 
not ſo obvious, which yet when ob- 
fery'd, wou'd contribute much more to 


make us know the Genius of Homer. 
This 


A r 
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This Fault conſiſts, in that his Perſons 
ſiearce ever ſay what they ought ro ſay, 
with Reference to the preſent Occaſion: | 
This is what even the French call Diſ- 
courſe mal Dialoguex, i. e. which is ill 
connected with the Subject in Hand, or 
the Thing that went before. I ſhan't 
run over all the Faults of this Kind; 
but the few. that I ſhall inſtance in, will 
fatisfy the Reader about an infinite 
Number of others of the like Sort. Ini 
B. x, (p. 11.) Achilles reproaching Aga- 
memnon, that his only Inducement to en- 
ter upon this War, was the Love he bore 
to him, expreſſes himſelf thus: T have 
no particular Quarrel with the Tro- 
jans; they never offended me, by car- 
«<. rying away my Oxen or Horſes; nor 
did they ever ravage the fruitful 
< Plains of Pebia. Nor was this the 
Occaſion of the War, that Agamemnon 
and Menelaus commenced againſt the 
Trojans; nor did the two Brothers com- 
plain that the Trojans had ever carryd 
off their Oxen or Horſes, or plunder'd 
their Provinces ; the Occaſion was the 
Rape of Helen. Thus therefore, to 
have ſtared the Fact right, Achilles 
ſhoud have ſaid, as tis expreſs'd in 
the French Play; e e 


t 


* 
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Et jamais dans Lariſſe un liche raviſſeur 
Me vint-il enlever ou ma femme ou ma 
eur 2 e OT E 


But what follows this Sentence in Ho- 


mer is yet mote pleaſant: ©* Between 
* the Fields of Ilion, ſays Achilles, and 


_ © the Plains of TLariſſa, there are too 


many Mountains, Seas, and Foreſts.” 
Would not one be apt to imagine from 
thence, that Lacedemon, where the Tro- 
jans went to carry off Helen, was juſt 
by Troy; yet it was almoſt half as far 
again from Tray to Lacedemon, as from 
Troy to Lariſſa. I have not examin'd 
whether Theſſaly abounded with more 
Mountains and Foreſts than the Pelopo> - 
neſus ; but I know that to come from 
Phrygia into the Morea, we mult 'paſs 
come int 
The ſame Achilles, anſwering to tlie 
Threatning Agamemnon made him for car- 
rying off Briſeis, ſays, (p. 12.) “ After 
* we had plunder'd ſome Trojan Towns, 
my Booty was never equal to yours; 
«< and J muſt be contented with what was 
ce leſs conſiderable.” Was that indeed 
a juſt Subject of Complaint ? He that 
cari yd off Briſeis, 03: 508g ſo . 


over as much Sea again as when we 
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ful a Princeſs, that he lov'd her with the 
ſame Affection as if ſhe had been his 
Wife. Homer himſelf was ſenſible 
of this Inconſiſtence and Incongruity, 
and endeavour'd to ſave it with ſo ridi- 
culous an Epithet, that even Madam D. 
thought her ſelf obligd ro ſuppreſs it. 
T return to my Ships, ſays he in the 
Greek, with only one trifling, but be- 
lov'd Preſent ; OAtyoy TE i TE & 167. 
IJ am of the ſame Opinion with Madam 
D. that he had better have let the Fault 
alone, than repair it in this manner. 
In B. 2. (p. 67.) Agamemnon, pre pa- 
ting his Troops for Battle, adviſes them, 
* to put themſelves in a Condition to 
4 undergo the Fatigues of this Day, for 
* they would not have a Moment's 
* Reſt till Night came, and put a Stop 
« to the Fury of the Engagement; to 
«< Day, Sweat will pierce through your 
« very Bucklers; your Hands ſhall be 
* tird with giving Blows, and puſhing 
« your Pikes and Javelins ; and your 
* Horſes out of Breath, with drawing 

the Chariots fo long in the Midſt of 

„ Death, Slaughter, and Defolation.” 
 Agamemnon here enumerates the Particu. 
lars of a future Battle, as if it were al- 
ready paſt; and it woud ſeem as if 
he meant to difcourage his Troops: 
8 * | | But, 


\ 
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But, beſides depending upon the Pro- 
miſe that Jupiter had caus d to be made 


him in a Dream, whereby does he judge 


that the Troj aus ſhou d defend themſelves 
till the Evening? He even ſpeaks as if 


the Battle, not yet decided, ſhould be 


interrupted by the coming on of the 
Night. Laſtly, Who told him that the 
Trojans would ſally from their Walls, 
and not expect him upon their Ram- 
parts, as they had done hitherto? Does 
he already rely upon the general Fooliſh- 
neſs of the Poem, according to which, 
of about a hundred thouſand Greeks, 4. 


 chilles was the only Perſon the Trojans 


had ro fear, 1 e! 

In the 24th Book Priam going out 
in order to redeem the Body of his 
Son, finds without the Gates of the 


City, Mercury in the Shape of a Mor- 


tal, who asks him, whether he now 
left Allium, as deſpairing any longer 
to defend the Place after the Death 
of Heftor > Thereupon Priam ſeems 
ſurpriz'd that this Man ſhould already. 


have heard the News of the Death of 


Hleclor, which happen d twelve Days 
before: (375.) Who are you then, 
** ſays he to him, who are ſo well ac- 
** quainted with the unhappy Fate of 


fie 1 


amy Son?” 
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Tis almoſt the ſame in the Diſcour- 
ſes of the Deities. Apollo, in the ſame 
24th B. complaining of the Indignities 
that Achilles exerciſed for twelve Days 
together upon the Body of Heclor, ex- 
preſly reproaches the general Aſſembly 
of the Gods, (p. 351.) for yielding and 
complying with all the unwarrantable 
Humours and Paſſions of Achilles; and 
at the End of the ſame Diſcourſe, (352.) 
he ſays; But let him take heed he 
% dont draw down upon himſelf the An- 
ger of the Gods.” How could he draw 
Ait down by thoſe Humours and Paſſions 
with which they all comply'd ? 
The Poet himſelf ſometimes in his 
Narration contradiQs the Diſcourſes: of 
his own Perſons: In B. 21. (p. 238.) 
it is ſaid, that Apollo having refus d a 
Challenge from Neptune, turns another 
Way and marches off; for Shame and 
Reſpect prevented his engaging with hits 
Father's Brother; and yet the ſame In- 

ſtant his Sifter Diana reproaches him for 
boaſting in the Midſt of the Aſſembly = 
of the Gods, that he wou'd engage with 
Neptune, and that the whole Court of 
Heaven ſhow'd be Witneſs of his great 
Exploit: Here is a God indeed that 
ſhows a profound Reſpect for his Fa- 
ther's Brother. 3 
: Theſs 
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.. Theſe laſt Objections will undoubr- 
edly appear ſmall, and even trifling and 
partial, to Readers who are inclin'd. ro 
juſtify Homer even in_ his greateſt Ab- 
ſurdities. But am I oblig'd to fill up 
this Criticiſm with nothing but In- 
ſtances groſly vicious and ſhocking ? 
The inſtancing in ſuch Examples, has 
indeed a Philoſophical Uſe, becauſe ir 
ſerves to ſhow the miſerable State of the 
Humane Mind, when | poſſeſs'd with 
Partiality, in regard to the Objects 
of its Eſteem and Admiration. But 
ſome nicer and more refin'd Remarks 
may be of greater Uſe in Poetry, by e- 
ſtabliſhing that Juſtneſs of Thought 
and Expreſſion, the want of which 
is Homers true and genuine Chas 
racter; for if the Miſt and Cloud of 
Prepoſſeſſion were once expelld, we 
ſhou'd find every Page in him abound 
with groſs Miſtakes and Blunders, ſuch 
as we have above remark'd, not to men- 
tion all his other ſorr. Father Rapin 
Vas perfectly well convincd hereof, 
when he oppoſes to the irregular Di- 
greſſions of Homer, That exquiſite 
* Vein of good Senſe that prevail d ar 
Rome in the Age of Auguſtus, and 
* which was the true Character of al 
the famous Men that writ at that 
ES rr 2 ume. 
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«. Time, and whom we' ſtill look up- 
© on and conſider as the only Models 
„ gf the Juſtneſs of Diſcourſe, and 


of that admirable Art and Talent 


< of Writing that now obtains among 
* us.” But we intend to treat. ex- 
preſly of Homer's Style and Compoſi- 
tion in another Place F 
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O the Morals and Sentiments. 


E join the Sentiments and Morals 
VV rogether, becauſe the Sentiments 

being the Affections which the Poet or 

his Perſons expreſs, with reſpect to 
ſome Objects, are always either agree- 
able, or contrary to. ſome Rule of 
Morality. I ſhall begin with the Sen- 
timents of Hower, which only appear 
vicious to me in Point of judgment, or 


for want of Propriety of Speech. In B. 


17. (p. 69, 70.) tis ſaid, that © Zeftor 
© rook the immortal Arms of the Son of 


— — 
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"+ Chapter VI. and laſt. oY 
&« Thetis, 
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„ Thetis, which the Gods, who. inha- 
bit the high Ohmpus, had given to 
% Peleas, and of which he had made 
* a Preſent to his Son; bur the Son, 
* adds the Poet, had not the good For- 
* tune to become old like, him under 
* this Armour.” What ſignifies grow- 
ing old under it, if he is to have a ber- 
ter before his Death? Indeed he would 
not have grown old under the firſt, tho 
he had liv'd an hundred Years ; Yet this 
Paſſage fails not to obtain Madam D.s 
Admiration. Homer, ſays the (3. 
440.) never fails of introducing all 
© the tender Sentiments which the Sub- 
<« jets he tteats of can ſuggeſt, and 
* which produces a charming Effect in 
«© his Poetry. | 
The ſecond Example of a falſe Sen- 
riment, or one. wrong apply'd, is yer 
more remarkable: Areas in B. 20. 
192.) furioufly attacks the Shield of 4. 
chilles with his Pike; © Achilles, fright- 
% ed and aſtoniſh'd, Tap3nras, V. 263. | 
« at the Violence of the Blow, advances 
„ his Arm to defend himſelf, nor doubt- 
e ing but Zneas Pike wou'd pierce his 
« Buckler thro' and thro. Unthinki 
„ fooliſh Man, adds the Poet, he ne- 
e yer reflected that the Gifts of the 
« Gods never 771 to any humane 
5 4 
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Force. To make this Epiphonema 
good Senſe, it ſhou'd have been applied 
to Aneas; Fooliſh Man! who knew 
not that this Stroke wou d be of no Ef- 
fe, and that the divine Armour of a 
God cou d caſily reſiſt the utmoſt Ef- 
forts of poor Mortals! And as to 4 
chilles, beſides the Fright which here is 
very unjuſtly imputed ro him, it is ab- 
ſurd to imagine he had ſo ſoon forgot 
the Property of his Armour; or, laſtly, 
his Imprudence, which is happy for him, 
and which deceives him to Advantage, 
don't deſerve that ſympathiſing Tone 
which Homer here aſſumes. | 
Io this purpoſe. I remember a Pat- 
ſage in the 17th B. (p.71.) where the 
Poet ſays, that Hector, as ſoon as he 
had put on Achilles Armour, puts him- 
ſelf at the Head of the Confederate 
Troops of the Allies, who ſecing him 
adorn'd with theſe bright and ſhining 
Arms, took him for Achilles. He aſſem- 
bles together all the Commanders, c. 
I decide nothing as to this Sentiment, 
which is of an ambiguous Nature; for 
ik, on the one hand, it does ſome Ho- 
nour to Achilles, it wou'd ſeem on the 
other, that the Trojans ought to have 
fled at the firſt Appearance of a Man, 
the Sound of whoſe Voice alone was 
| | capable 
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capable of putting them into Diſorder ;, 
(B. 18. p. 121.) but the moſt pleaſant 
Sentiment wich reſpect to Achilles, is that 
of Agenor, (B. 21. . 245.) who: could | 
not reſolve to fly, without having firſt 
engaged the terrible Achilles, as if the 
Flight wich which he intended to con- 
clude the Action, were not ſufficient to 
eclipſe all che Glory of che Attempt. 
It is not only in Actions of Hazard 
and Danger, that Homer aſſigns to his 
Heroes mean and doubtful Sentiments, 
but he even abandons their Honour up- 
on all Occaſions. 4jax and Ulyſſes en- 
gaging together in the Games in the 23d 
B. (p. 333.) paſſionately defire to con- 
quer, not for the Glory of having van- 
quiſh'd an illuſtrious Adverſary, as ano- 
ther Noet wou d have expreſs d it; but to 
carry off the fine Prize of the Tripos, or 
three-footed Stool. I ſhall be anſwer d 
perhaps, that the Tripos was the Sign of 
Glory and Victory; but I anſwer, that 
the Poet at leaſt here tranſgreſſes in the 
Choice of his Turn and Image. EY 
With reference to the Conteſts or En- 
gagements at Games, IIl inſert here a 
Criticiſm which will clearly ſhow that 
Homer ſometimes ſtifles thoſe very Sen- 
timents that he himſelf has rais'd in his 
Readers, with reſpe&t ro his Heroes. 
9 | In 
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In the entire Peruſal of the Iliad no Per- 
ſon appears under ſo amiable a Character 
as 4jax. Helen ſays of him. in the 3d 
B. (p 112.) that he is a Prodigy of Va- 

 _ Jqur, and one of the ſtrongeſt Bulwarks 
5 of the Greets. For my part, I go yet 
=P further; and for his general Character, 

5 I look upon him not only as a compleart 
Soldier, but a Man of Virtue and Ho- 
nour, Good Senſe and Courage; in a 
Word, as a Perſon of the greateſt 
Merit in the whole Poem. The Idea 
J have given of 4jax, turns to Homers 
Advantage, and ſhews that in general he 
knew how to endow his Perſons with 

a Soul and proper Sentiments. But 
we cenſure and blame ſome peculiar 
Parts of the Character, only becauſe 
they are contrary to the general Idea 

and Notion we have receiv'd of them 
from his Poem: For inſtance, upon Oc- 
caſion of Ajax, here's an Incident that 
at the ſame time violates both againſt 
the Probability of the Things, and the 
Sentiments and Inclination of the Rea- 
der. In the Games of the 23d B. Ajax 
does Achilles the Honour to preſent him- 
ſelf in three different Engagements; in 
the firſt, he engages Tiyſſes, and ſeems 
conquer'd by him. Since Ulyſſes throws 
kim down, to the great as" 
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 Aſtoniſhment of the Spectators, (p. 334.) 
ſome will anſwer no doubt to this, that 
the poet, in giving the Advantage to 
Ulyſſes over Ajax, thereby intended to 
ſhow the Superiotiry of Wiſdom above 
Strength. But I muſt always be con- 
cern'd-that 4jax ſhou'd be choſe for tlie 
unhappy Example of ſuch an Applica- 
tion; and this the rather, becauſe I far 
prefer the bold and noble Simplicity of 
Ajay, to the doubtful and ſuſpicious 
Prudence of Nyſſes. I ſhall ſay nothing 
of the ſecond Combat, where Diamedes 
(p. 340.) puts Ajax in Danger of his 
Life, tho' the Reader might have wiſh'd 
to have ſeen the Ballance carried even. 
to the end between theſe two Heroes; 
but I can't hold my Anger when I ſee 
Ajax conquer d by Polypetes, (g. 342.) 
one of the moſt obſcure Men in the 
whole Poem. It ſhow'd a Barrenneſs of 
Invention, to have introduced three times 
together the ſame Perſon; but tis a want 
of Taſte, and an entire Ignorance of 
what belongs to Sentiment, ever to have 
once introduced ſuch a Perſon to be o- 
vercome. oO 6 wg 
The Poet ſometimes preſents us with 
the Sentiments of the Gods as falſly and 
injuriouſſy expreſs'd, as thoſe of Men. 
In the 24th B. Priam wou d make 
a 
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à Preſent of a Cup to Mercury, who of- 
fers himſelf as a Guide to him in the 
Shape of a young Officer in Achilles 
Army. Mercury anſwers him, (p. 376.) 
You would tempt me, my Lord, be- 
cauſe you ſee that T am young, but 
hope not to perſwade me; Ill never re- 
ceive this rich Preſent during Achillos 
Abſence ; I know my Duty, I fear and 
reſpect my Prince roo much, iever to 
rob him ſo baſely. Here Mercury carries 
his Probity wy Fidelity to the utmoſt 
Nicety; but immediately after he adds, 
Achilles wont fail to puniſh me for ſo 
mean and ſordid a Piece | of Avarice. 
Here- is the Diſcourſe of a Prince of 
high Birth ending like that of a vile 
Slave; and Principles of Honour, all of 
a ſudden, changed into a Fear of ſome 
| ſuch ſordid Puniſhment as that of the 
Stocks. n 
Homer has yet leſs regard to Decorum 
than to Honour, in the Sentiments of his 
Perſons. The Duel between Parzs and 
Menelaus being reſolv'd upon, the Greeks 
and Trojaus are heard to cry out with a 
loud Voice, (B. 3. p. 117.) Power- 
ful Jupiter, who haſt a Temple upon 
* Mount Ida, and who art ſurrounded 
* with Majeſty and Glory, grant that 
e the Author of this fatal War, and all 
3 8 : theſe 


* 
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& theſe Miſchiefs that it has already oc- 
«© cafioned the Greeks and 7rojans, may 
<« fall by the Power of his Adverſary, 
* and that he may deſcend into the 
Regions of Pluto; and that after his 
Death we may make a ſolid and du- 
„ rable Peace.” What indeed will be- 
come of poor Paris, ſeeing himſelf thus 
loaded with the Curſes and Impreca- 
tions of both rhe Armies! T can't, con- 
ceive how he could reſolve at all to en- 
gage. The Trojans alſo offer, at the 
ſame time, in this Prayer an enormous 
Inſult ro Priam, who comes to expreſs 
(ibid.) the tender Affection he had for 
his Son. There had undoubtedly been 
more Decorum and Delicacy obſerv d in 
the Character, if the Poet had ſaid that 
the Trojans made, in the Secret of their 
Souls, the ſame Wiſh as the Greeks, tho 
they did not publickly proclaim them, 
_ out of Reſpect and Conſideration to the 
Prince. bg 
VD pon other Occaſions, Homer makes his 
Perſons ſpeak rudely by way of Compli- 
ment: For Example, in the 21ſt B. Juno 
fpeaking to Vulcan, ſays to him Word. 
for Word, Riſe up my poor Cripple, my 
Son, opœαο %0\Avmdoy 9 Ns. S. 331. 
Madam D. thereupon relates a Reflection 
of Plutareb, who ſays, that Funo _ 
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her Son Cripple, the more to expreſs. 
her tender Love for him; and that by 
this Zomer would expoſe thoſe who are 
aſham'd of ſuch natural Infirmities and 
Misforrunes, never eſteeming that deſer= 
ving Reflection ot Reproach, which is not 
in itſelf infamous or viciods; nor any 
thing ſhameful, which does not depend 
upon us, but merely upon Fortune: 
Let I durſt not, adds ſbe, preſerve this in 
the Tranſlation: © For our Term Bozreux, 
r lame, and the Grec t Word x9)vmter - 
are two Terms very different: This 

8 obvious and ſenſible even to an 
* Ear the leaſt nice or delicate,” 1 
wou'd have juſtified this Paſſage of Ho- 
wer, by alledging the Liberty of a Mo- 
ther with reſpect to her Son: A Liberty 
which ſhows at rhe ſame time an af. 
fectionate and tender Remembrance of 
her Son becoming lame, meerly by at- 
tempting to defend her. But Plutarch! 
and Madam D. thought it proper to make 
2 general Rule for this Freedom and 
Libetty, which is abſolutely wrong; 
for, tho indeed there is no juſt Occaſion 
to be aſham'd of bodily Infirmities, and 
that we ought to ſupport them with a 
chearful and becoming Demeanor ; yet, 
as in themſelves they are afflicting, Civi- 
dity and Politeneſs, founded upon com- 

mon 
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mon Humanity, requires that we never 
needleſly recall the Idea to ſuch who la- 
bour under them. The fine Sound of 
the Greek Word y9>Avmd\oy might per- 
haps allow Homer the Liberty of uſing it 
whilſt ſpeaking himſelf, as he has done 
in the 18th B. (o) 371. but this was no 
Reaſon fot him to make one of his Per- 
ſons uſe it towards anothet. 
There's another Paſſage in Homer, 
where one of his Perſons, viz. Agamem- 
non, deſigning to ſhow Neſtor a Senti- 
ment of Gratitude, ſays to him a thing 
in itſelf contrary to Decorum, and dit- 
obliging with reſpect to Næſtor. (B. 2. 
p. 66.) Agamemnon, having reliſh'd the 
different Advices which Neſtor had given 
him for his intended Attack, ſays to 
him, Wiſe Neſtor, you certainly ſur- 
< paſs all the Greeks in the Art f 
Speaking; would ro great Jupiter, 
* Minerva, and Apollo, that I had but 
« Ten ſuch Men in my Army, ſo capa- 
© ble as you to give juſt Counſel and 
* Advice, then the City of Priam would 
% ſoon yield.” Thercupon Madam D. 
makes this Remark, (350.) ** Agamem- 
gon don't deſire Ten Achi/les's nor 
c Ten Ajax's, but Ten Neſtors; fo far 
&© he prefers Prudence and Wiſdom to 
— Courage and Valour.' For my * 


| 
| 
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| 
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I make a Remark juſt contrary to this; 
and, I affirm, that Agamemnon ſhou'd - 
have rather deſired Ten Achilles's, and 
Ten Ajax's, and but one Neſtor. I 
know very well, in general, and when 
only ordinary Perſons are concern d, 
that Ten Counſellors are better than 
One; but I know alfo, that one good 
Head is alone ſufficient to guide and 


conduct Millions of Men; and on the 
cContrary, the moſt valiant Man in the 
World can do nothing alone in a Bat 


tle or Siege. But however this is as to 
the Truth of Things, I affirm it is put- 

ting a rude and diſobliging Speech into 
the Mouth of a King, to a wiſe and ex- 
perienc'd Miniſter, that had juſt before 
given him excellent Advice, to make 
him ſay, Wou'd to God JI had near my 
Perfon ten Men like you; fince the pro- 
pet Compliment on this Occaſion wou d 
rather have been, that he thought he 
had no want of any other Judgment than 
his to govern the whole World. On 


3 


3 k 


ro à Soldier, or to am Officer, conſider 
only as a Man of bodily Strength and 
Courage, than to hear his Prince ſay; 
Wou'd to God T had in my Army ten, 
or even ten thouſand Men like you; 
becauſe neither the btave Soldier, nor 


boldeſt 


A. 
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| boldeft Officer, evet pretends to be a- 

lone ſufficient for a Military Expedition. 
7405 has imitated this Paſſage in the 

1 Canto, but by changing What 
he borrows. rom Homer, he Kon dk fays 
of Courage | a, „ vh Mag 
mer ſays of Prudence: Ani Ge Tr 
to e Cant. 7. Si. 69. 9 


O; par - have fra 17 Ell PO, g 
2 altri di valbre al tuo 2 


FA ſhorr, the praiſe which Madam D. 
gives liere to Homer: for preferring Pri: 
ence to Valour, is fulſome and intolera- | 
le; fines the Whole Pom ſeems princt: 
pally intended ro ſhow the Sapericriry | 
br Velour, or rather the Brutality of one 
a gle Fool above the Prudence of Neſtor, 
70 all the other Commanders of he 
Greclan Army: For indeed, the Cotthſels 
of this Hero were never able to ptocut 
for the Greeks a Victory, which a ſtilt 
inſeparably connected with the Petſanat 
Brayery of Achillet, from the ridiculous 
and pernicious Suppoſition Which we 
haye ſutheiently overthrown. _. 
Fete are other Examples of Seti, 
ments, Where the Heart has a greater 
Share chan rhe Underſtanding, and which 


have 4 plain Relation ro Morality, 
Gg | Achilles 
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Achilles, in the 19th B. ( p. 169.) ſays 
upon Occaſion of Patroclus - Death, 
„Ah! what an unhappy Stroke! 1 

© cou'd never have ſuſtain'd a mote mor- 
© tal Grief, no not even if I had been 
xo told of the Death of my Father, who 
« in his Palace at PHtia perhaps is pining 


away for Grief at my Abſence from 


< him. — My dear Patroclus, T could 
& not have been more ſenſibly touch d 
for the Loſs of my own Son, if ſo 


55 it is, that my dear Neopfolemus is yer 


« alive.“ There is no Man that is en- 
dow d wich 3 any Taſte or juſt Sentiment 
of Manners, whom this double Com- 


pariſon dont ſhock; yet Madam O. 


pretends to juſtify it; but it is not by 


ſaying that Achilles is a Fool, an itre- 


gular and vicious Man, who neither 
knew nor followed any Order or Rule 
in his . Sentiments, no more than 
in his Actions, or by excuſing him 
from the Exceſs of his Grief, which 
does. not always regard juſt Bounds 
and Meaſures: She juſtifies the 75 


it ſelf. Achilles, ſays ſhe, (3. 502.) 


c prefers here his Friend, not only 


. to his Son, but alfo to his Father: 


© One may love a Friend more than a 
c Son, adds ſhe, but it is forbid to love 
0. * more or even ſo much as a Fa- 


4 


j 
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ther.“ Madam D. muſt allow me to 
queſtion here the firſt Part of her 
Propoſition ; and to tell her that in the 
Order of Charity, we are oblig d to 
love Men in Proportion, as they are 
more nearly related to us in Blood, be- 
yond thoſe that are Strangers, though 
they ſurpaſs them in Merit: Charitas 
magis debet haberi ad propinguiores quam 
dd meliores; and fo far is it from being 
lawful to love a Friend better than a 
Son, that one owes to a Son, in the 
ordinary State of Things, the Prefetence 
of Care and Affection, to what we owe 
A Father, to whom this Prefèrence is due 
in the only Caſe of an extream Neceſ- 
ſity: But theſe nice Diſtinctions are 
not to be learn d from Homer. Madam 
D. who takes him for her Caſuiſt, knows 

much more than he, ſince in the ſecond 
Part of her Propoſition, which indeed is 
true, ſne owns, That it is forbid to love 
4 a Friend better, or even ſo much as a 
Father; whilſt Homer here repreſents 
his Hero, equalling in this Reſpect 
6 Patrotlus to his Father, as expreſsly 
* as he does to his Son. It is not, 
% fays Madam D. (bid) that he here 
« repreſents Achilles as an unnatural 
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* Son; bur his Father was now in ex- 


* tream old Age; Patroclus was young, 
* and might ſerv'd as a Father to Neop- 


* rolemus : Homer is admirable for his 


< Sentiments, and is always an exact 
<<. Follower of Nature. After this Vin- 
dication, I am fully perſwaded that 
Achilles, Diſcourſe: muſt appear even 


worſe than before. 


But whence comes it that Madam D. 
whoſe Morality is fo looſe with Reſpect 
to Achilles, - ſhou'd yet be ſo ſtrict and 
ſevere with Reſpect to his Captives, 
who were all in Tears about the Body 
of Patroclus 2 © Under Pretence only of 
<« lamenting him, ſays Homer, B. 19. 


TL * (p. 168.) they wept over. their own 


3 


- < Misfortunes: According to my par- 
_ ticular: Taſte and Opinion, this is 


the fineſt. and niceſt Stroke in the 


whole Hiad; nothing can be more 


natural than the Image with which the 
Poet here preſents us of theſe. poor 

Girls, who, having been a long Time in 
the Hands of a Conquerer, here renew 
their Lamentation and Tears. upon Oc- 
caſion of new Objects of Sorrow and 
Grief which now ſurronnd them, though 
they had fmall Concern. therein. But 
what Turn docs Madam D. give to this: 
She ſays (3. 501.) © That Homer adds 


this Paſſage to ſet off the Character 


cc g 
i of 
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* of Briſets, and to ſhew the Difference 
© there was between her and the other 
< Captives. Briſeis, as a Princeſs of 
© high Birth, wept for Patroclus out of 
* Gratitude ; Now x the others lament- 
„ing in outward Appearance, wept 
* only from Intereſt,” What! were 
theſe Captives obliged to weep and la- 
ment ſincerely for a Man who helpt 
Achilles to Maſſacte their Parents and 
neareſt Relarions, and to commit a Rape 
upon their Virginity ! It is Briſezs that 
forgets what ſhe owes her Country, and 
who in lamenting and ſorrowing for 
Patroclus, does it from the baſe Princi- 
ple of unlawful Intereſt ſne had juſt ex- 
preſs' d, when ſhe ſaid, that he had pro- 
miſed her Achilles for a Husband. Ma- 
dam D. her ſelf owns this in the fol. 
lowing odd Remark, (3. 500.) © One 
may beaſtoniſh'd and ſurpriz'd perhaps 
© that a Princeſs of Bri/eis' high Birth, 
„ ſhou'd even the very ſame Day that 
her Father, her Brothers, and her 
„ Husband were kill'd by the Hands 
« of Achilles, admit of any Conſola- 
© tion, and even flatter her ſelf with 
„the Hopes of becoming Wife to their 
* Murderer: But ſuch were the Cu- 
e ſtoms and Manners in thoſe Days, 
as ancient Hiſtory records, and a 
„ G8 3 * Poer 
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poet muſt repreſent them ſuch as they 
were. But if we were to - juſtify 
* them, it might be ſaid, that the State 
* and Condition of a Slave was rhen 
© ſo hard and intolerable, that indeed 
it was pardonable in ſuch a Princeſs 

as Briſeis, to chuſe to become rather 
* Achilles Wife than his Slave,” What 


| Greatneſs of Sentiments, quite oppoſite to 


thoſe, has Racine given in his Andromache / 

We begun chis Chapter with Inſtances 
of Sentiments, which had no Relation 
ro Moralicy. In the Progreſs we have 


given, we haye continu'd it where thoſe 
two were nearly join'd and connected; 


we ſhall conclude it with other Inſtan- 
ces where the Moral has no Connection 
with the Sentiments. We are not trea- 


ring now of the Moral which is ſpread 


and diffus d throughout the whole 
Poem, or that reſults from its general 
Structure and Fabrick; this has been 
fully treated and examin'd in the third 
Part of this Work; I ſhall here only 


ſpeak of ſome Points of Moralicy which 
are expreſsd in divers Parts of the J. 


liad, or which Madam D. deduces thence 


by her Comments and Interpretation. 


There are in the 7/;ad ſeveral Maxims 
and Sentences that are good. How 


_ ſmall foever the Merit of this is, we 


muſt 
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muſt not deny it Homer. Good Ad- 
vice, ſays Neſtor to Agamennon, B. 9. 
f. 80.) as ſoon as you follow it, be- 
„ comes your own; and will redound 
as much or more to your Honour, 
than to him that gave it. To change 
Opinion or Sentiment, is often a 
Mark of true Strength and Greatneſs 
** of Mind, ſays Iris to Neptune in the 
- 15h B. 05. 357.) It is a great Advan- 
tage, anſwers Neptune to Iris, B. 15. 
BY 358. J when thoſe chat bring us 

| & ers, are at the ſame Time capa- 
* ble of giving able Counſel.” Tis 
thus all Homer's Morals ſhou'd have been 
_ expreſs d, clear and perſpicuous, ra- 
tional and judicious, and always pro- 
per to the Place in which they are in- 
rroduc'd ; bur this is what. they almoſt 


„ 


- perpetually fail in. To prove which, we 


need only conſider the very Maxims be- 
fore related, which being clear, wiſe, and 
proper to the Occaſion in Madam 'D's 
elegant and florid Tranſlation, yet want 
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has thrown the Criticks and Scholiaſts 
| Into ſeveral different Interpretatiqns, 
in 18 Comments upon him; of Which, 

he moſt .caly and natural is What fal- 

ows; it iSfor your Advantage Ha 427 
Rare Fr poke. "Th he ſecond, 7 


Apen Wm cyan abi. o, 57. 
f dalle tuen, wentes lan. 
licerally. ſignifies the Kings, of of A | 
c 


en ate changeable, which, in this Pro- 
. 155 1 Joon? ke Lally, 
* a i br | 


LY ver) id Eiter, an, vn, ert 
len novite . 


* 

It is a ere Happineſs lbs an Envoy 

Knows what.is Juſt, is only a common 

D that may be apply d to every 
nng. 

Homer has other Maxims, which tho 
good in themſelyes, are ſpoiled by his 
Application of them. This Application 
ſometimes renders, the Maxims pernici- 

ous; as the nk Condeſcenſion which 


Juno 
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ugg propoſes to Fapiter, in By 4. Con- 
deſcenſion laydable in general, but very 
aulty in his Application of it to both 
their unjuſt Deſigns: We haye ſpoken 
of this . — At other Times the 
Application only renders the Maxim 
dull and inſipid; ſuch is that Sentence 
of Antilochus on occaſion of Eume las, 
whoſe Chariot was broke to Pieces in 
the Games in the 23d. B. Why did not 
* he addreſs his Prayers to the Immor- 
4 tal Gods; he had nat then prov d un- 
E ſuccetsful;and arriv'd the laſt, (p 9.3220 
** Madam . ſays thereupan, (3. 581.) 
00 This Paiſage is remarkable, - for B. 
* mer plainly infinuates herein, that 
* Men cannot ſucceed: in their De- 
be ſigns wirbout che. help of Prayer.” 
This is very. well ſaid in general; bur 
with relation to the preſent Oecaſion, 1 
ſhou'd conglude, that if all che Com- 
batants — addreſs d their Prayers to 
_ thy Immortal Gods, none of chem coud 
| have been unſucceſsful, or been the laſt 
in: the Race:; Which is abſurd and ridi- 
| culous, One myſt have much more 
Senſe and. Underſtanding than Hamer, 
to ſpeak of Prayer in Juld, and proper 
Terms. Madam N. lays: ie damn for 
gertain, (3. 283. chat reaſbnable Prayers 
e never denied or rejected in — 1 
the 
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the Poet teaching us thereby that God 
never refuſes to hear any but thoſe who 
offer up unjuſt Requeſts and Petitions 
to him: Vet this Poet allows as very juſt 
the Prayer and Imprecation which the 
Greeks and Trojans make againſt Paris, 
the Moment he is going to engage Me- 
nelaus : May the Author of this fa- 
* tal War —— deſcend into the Kingdom 


of Pluto, and after his Death may we 


*. confirm a ſolid and durable Peace.” 
This Prayer, which was never heard, 
and ſeveral others of a like Nature, 
ſhow that HFomer had no Intention to 
teach any Thing; and that it is only 
building upon Quickſands, to pretend 
to eſtabliſn any Principle of Morality, 
either upon the Frame or Conſtitution 
of his Poem, or any the particular Facts 


introduce d therein 


' Homer knows yet leſs how to recom- 
mend Juſtice than Prayer. In a Feaſt 
of the Gods, which is mention'd in the 
15th B. (5. 350.) Juno never receives 
the Cup but from the Hands of Themis: 
* Homer intimating by this Fiction, aht 
%% Madam D. (2. 597.) that Juſtice is the 
„ Virtue, which of all others, is the 


©, moſt propet for Kings, and of greateſt 


* Uſe upon all Occaſions. It is very re- 
b markable, adds Madam D. 4 
"FJ | CE. | 5 that 
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that Homer feigns that Themis pre- 
* ſides at the Feaſts of the Gods, ro 
* ſhow that ſhe ought much more to 
„ preſide at thoſe of Men.” Bur why is 
it? Becauſe Men ſhou'd be more juſt than 
the Immortal Gods? Bur it is certainly 
a very remarkable Thing, that Homer, 
who ſtrips the Actions both of Gods 
and Men, in his Poem, of all manner 
of juſtice, leaves no Place for it but at 
publick Feaſts; a very pleaſant Refuge 
and Sanctuary for it indeed. Aſter all, 

this is only Madam D.'s Interpretation, 
and Homer's Text furniſhes no ſuch Idea, 
which neither wou'd do him any great 
Honour if it had. Madam D. aſſigns 
him others, which wou'd indeed do him 
a real Injury, ſuppoſing he intended them. 
In B. 9. (p. 84.) Agamemnon ſays, ſpeak- 
ing of ſeveral Cities that he had pro- 
mis'd Achilles, That his People ſhould 
© be juſtly ruled and governed under 
* his en expecting they 
“ would chearfully pay him their rich 
e Itibutes and Contriburions?” Where- 
upon Madam D. makes this Remark: 
(2. 444.) © Here is a great King, who 
freely owns that the Tributes which 
<« the People pay their Kings, are the 
** Reward of the Juſtice which Kings 
f' pay the a ; wherefore the Greeks 
%% en Scall 
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call ſuch Tributes buoras, which ſig- 
te nifies the Price of Juſtice.” Nothing 
is leſs proper or congruous, than to 
look upon Tribures as the Price of Ju- 
ſtice, which Kings owe their Subjects. 
Kings, as well as other inferior Magi- 
ſtrates, ought to render Juſtice without 
Intereſt, and it ought not to be bought 
with Money. The Word buioras, gi- 
ven to Tributes, ſignifies, that it is juſt 
to pay them to a Prince, qaæ ſunt Cæ- 
faris, Ceſari. For this Reaſon we till 
call them the heredicary Rights of the 
King or Prince; but this does not inti- 
mate, that they are therefore the Price of 
Right and Juſtice, which the King cau- 
ſes to be adminiſtred to his Subjects; 
one is very different from the other; and 
Agamemnon, by ſaying that his People 
being juſtly govern d, ſhould joyfully pay 
Tribute, -dovs not therefore at all import, 
that Tributes are the Price of Juſtice ; the 
one in no way follows from the other. 
But, laſtly, Madam D. amply repairs 
the Injury ſhe does Homer, when ſhe af- 
ſigns him any bad Principles of which 
he never thought, in much oftner in- 
venting good Ones for him, of which 
he yet thought much leſs; as when in 
B. 6. (p. 243.) Helenus charges Heftor 
to rell Hecuba, that ſhe ſhou d chuſe out 


of 
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of her own Palace the largeſt, richeſt 
and moſt magnificent Piece of Tapiſtry, 
to make a Preſent to Minerva + By 
<* this the Poet informs us, ſays Madam 
% D. (493, 494) that when we offer any 
thing to God, it ſhou'd not only be 
the beſt and moſt beautiful, but alſo 
e hat we love moſt, and that it oughr 


1 < to be one's own, not borrow'd from 


« any other ; for this Reaſon, he ſays, 
&« gat ſbe choſe out of her own Palace,” 
&c. If this laſt Circumſtanee is hereby _ 
ſufficiently taught us, the ſame Moral 
may be drawn from all the Relations of 
Gifts and Oblations, wherever any Au- 
thors have accidentally, or otherwiſe, 
us'd the poſſeſſive Pronoun, his, hers, 
theirs. Tf Homer had the Thought Ma- 
dam D. here aſſigns him, and wou'd 
have expreſsd it by. an Example, I be- 
lieve indeed he wou'd have had Sera 
enough to ſuppoſe, that a Preſent taken 
elſewhere than in the Houſe of him that 
offers, wou d have been reſus d by the 
Deity. invok' d; whereas here it is ex- 
preſſy ſignify d, (y. 259.) that Pallas re- 


jected the Prayer which the great Prieſt. 


eſs ſent up in the belialf of Hecuba, tho 
her Preſent was her own, and not bor- 
row'd of others. One may very juſtly 
upon many Oecaſions call to Madam 
| | D.'s 
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Dis Remembrance, what ſhe her ſelf ſays 
of a certain Interpretation of Euſtathius, 
which appear d to her forc'd and unna- 
tural: A certain Mark, ſays ſbe, that 
<*.this cou d not be the Meaning of Ho- 
mers Thought, is, that it is not to 
ebe found therein, without offering ex- 
e treme Violence to the Text. = 
In general, we muſt not expect ta 
find a profound and well reaſon'd Sy- 
ſtem of Morality in the firſt Authors of 
Profane Antiquity. Morality is one of 
thoſe Sciences that owes moſt to Length 
of Time, not with Reference to the firſt 
Principles, which the Creator engrav'd 
in the Heart of Man in his firſt Forma- 
tion, but with Reſpect to its beſt and 
higheſt Improvements. Thus we are 
not to be ſurpriz'd, when we find in 
the moſt ancient Greet Authors fo bar- 
ren a Syſtem of Morality, and of fo 
limited an Extent : They were oblig'd 
then to lay down thoſe Foundations, 
which appear to us now only as fo 
many Common Places; and this was 
then alſo ſufficient for Men, who were 
as ſimple in their Virtues, as groſs and 
rude in their Vices. But, on the other 
Hand, our Authors muſtn't confine them- 
ſelves merely to ſuch ancient Principles; 
the Difference of Times requires, thar 
| | modern 
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modern Authors ſhou'd ſuggeſt finer and 
deeper Advice, and in much more dif- 
ficult Caſes. In this Reſpect, our Tra- 
gedy infinitely excels that of the Greets 
eſpecially rhoſe of Coruielle, who having 
taken his fineſt Subjects from the Raman 
Hiſtory, has introduce d Politicks therein 
utterly unknown to the earlieſt Anti- 
quity. The Birth, Original, and Effects 
of thoſe Politicks, is not perhaps an 
Advantage to Mankind; but it is an 
Honour and Glory to certain Authors, 
to have thoroughly known and under- 
ſtood it; and above all, to have fur- 
niſh'd us Rules either to rectify. and 
improve it, or effectually to defend our 
ſelves againſt all its pernicious Effects 
and Conſequen ce. 
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Of Compariſons. 


Here never was known a Poem 
KK fuller of Compariſons than che 
Tliad ; and ſome are of Opinion, that 
this is one of its principal Beauties. I. 
acknowledge it; but, in my Opinion, 
p a N 4 N N 
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7 Critical Difſertatioit | 
1 is 4 very bad Chatacter of a Poem, 
when the Multitude of Compariſons is. 
one of its principal Beauties. For if 
the Fable had deen fly. contrived, 

the Narration very Affecking, and the Sen. 
riments well, erprefs d; 4 inſtead of find: 
ing khe 


Me Rave 
very much in Pam to Have beet 10 


very oſten diverted with foreign Ima 


ges. Thus, in reading the 4 ck Book of 
the Entids, the Mifortunies of lab fo 
wholly pofleſs and affect me, and 1 
feel my felf carryd with fuch a Degree 
6f Forer to the End of hee Trapicat 
Hiſtory, that I cat indtte the Inter- 
ruption 6f certain Compariſons, which 
Virgil ſeems to have introduced purely 


in Imitation of Homer ; as, that of a 


Hind, woutided by a Huntſman; that 
of a Bachanal, agitated by the God who 


poſſeſs d her. In Homer, on the con- 
krary, as his Poem is very long and te- 
dious for his Subject, and that we know 


not for whom to be moſt concern d there- 
in, and that the ſame tedious Objects 
of Battles and Fights occur every wi 5 
we are glad there to meet with Comp: 
tiſons; they refreſh and amuſe us, 


_ even ſhine, and we are often inclind to 


prefer them to the principal and moſt 
eſſential Part of the Poem. Ma- 
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Madam D. (f. 327.) obſerves aftec 
a former Scholiaſt, that of the 24 
Books of the Hiad, the firſt is the only 
one where no Simile or Compariſon 
occurs. This proves, adds jhe, that 
Homer thought the Beginning of an 
* Epick Poem could not be roo ſimple, 
* and that great Figures are wholly 
* improper till after the Subject has 
been clearly explain'd and deliver d, 
* and the Reader ſufficiently inſtructed. 
*-Yet, adds ſhe, Virgil has not follow'd _ 
* this Method; he has made no Difſi- 
culty of inſerting three or four fine 
“ Compariſons in his firſt Book of the 
© ZEneid ; but what perſwades me that 
* the Simplicity of Homer is preferable,” 
„ js, that he has obſerv'd' the ſame” 
„Rule and Conduct in his Oayſſes, 
* where in the firft Book there is not 
* ſo much as one Compariſon; there's 
* only one Image expreſs'd in three 
* Words, as in the 1ſt. Book ef the 
* had. This Conduct, concludes ſhe, 
© is equivalent to a Preeept or Rule.” 
To this Rule and Precept of Prepoſſeſ- 
fion and Partiality, J oppoſe a Maxim of 
Reaſon : Twere much better there were 
in the 1ſt. Book ſome Compariſons 
happily introducd, than to overload 
the following Books in ſuch a Manner, 
Re 4 Hh as 
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as to enervate and ſpoil the Narration, 
and to ſtiffle the principal Subject. 
But, tho' there are in Homer a vaſt 
Number of Compariſons, the Subjects 
whence he draws them, are extreamly 
limited; for Hunting on one Hand, and 
Srorms and Tempeſts on the other, fur- 
niſhes almoſt all. In Hunting I compre- 
hend the Lion, the Boar, the wild Bull, 
whether perſued by Huntſmen, or cau- 
ſing Shepherds to fly; not forgetting the 
Eagle and the Vulture, which are Birds 
of Prey. Under Storms, I comprehend 
the Winds and their Effects, as Tem- 
peſts, and even Fires and Conflagra- 
tions: I add, ſnowy Mountains, the In- 
undations of Rivers, and the Rage and 
Swellings of che Sea. Theſe Objects, 
which are very good to be deſcrib d once 
or twice in a great Poem, being of them- 
ſelves very perplex d and confus'd, aug- 
ment ſometimes rather than diminiſh 
the continu'd tedious Repetitions of 
the Fights and Battles, on Occaſion of 
which Homer preſents t ge. 
Compariſons in all ſerious Writings, 
ought to have two Qualities, fuſt- 
nels and Dignity : The firſt is the 
molt indiſpenſably neceſſary, and ſolely 
furniſhes us with the Source of the 
particular Pleaſure we expect from a 
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Compariſon. Madam D. aſcribes it prin- 
cipally to thoſe of Homer. So much, 
% ſays ſhe, to ſhow the Juſtneſs of 
% Homer, (f. 392.) This Compari- 
© ſonis very juſt, (r. 334.) This Com- 
© pariſon is highly eſteem'd, becauſe of 
its nice and exact Juſtneſs and Pro- 
<« priety, (2. 541.) All this proves 
that we Moderns are not ſo ſingular 
and ridiculous, when we require Pro- 
priety and Juſtneſs in Compariſons. 
Madam D. herein has the ſame Princi- 
ples with us. Tis true, we find alſo 
Madam D. elſewhere affirming (3. 436.) 
© That when Homer makes imperfect 
*© Compariſons, 1. e. which only agree in 
«< one Reſpect, it is not that he wants Ge- 
e nius and Spirit to find others perfectly 
« juſt; but tis that rheſe have alſo 
their Beauties: Thus, as one can 
depend upon Madam D. s Teſtimony, 
who is ſo partial to Homer as to have two 
Weights and two Meaſures in Favour of 
him, we muſt examine the Fact it ſelf: 
Vet T dont deſign to run thro' all the 
Compariſons in the 7/iad; and allowing 
there are ſome very happy ones, I ſhall 
only prove that in this fort of Writing, 
Homer's Taſte and Manner is not juſter 
than in any other. | | 
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When Homer makes a Compariſon, 
he often forgets upon what Occaſion 
he introduces into his Poem the Object 
whence hedraws it, and he as often length- 
ens out the Diſcription of this Object 
to ſuch a Degree, that the principal De- 
ſign of the Compariſon is totally confoun- 
ded and buried in the Circumſtance of the 
Deſcription. We won't admit hereupon 
Mr. Deſpreaux's Vindication of him,* 
who ſays, © That in an Epic Poem, Si- 
* milies and Compariſons are not only 
« introduc'd to illuſtrate and adorn the 
4 Diſcourſe, but alſo to amuſe and re- 
& freſh the Mind of the Reader, by 
* diverting him from time to time 
„ from the principal Subject, and 
< preſenting him with other, agree- 
* able Images. That's a wretched 


Poe m, as we have already obſery'd, 


where we don't find this Advantage in 
the Subject ir ſelf and its natural Epi- 


jodes: Therefore I affirm that Compa- 


riſons ought only to ſerve for the II- 
luſtration and Ornament of the Poem. 
Put in a clear and full Light all the Cir- 
eumſtances of a Compariſon which have 
any Relation to the Thing compar'd ; 


* — 
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but avoid all others. Cavellers are e- 

very Day told that it is not neceſſary 
ſtrictly to examine all the Parts of 3 
Subject whence a Compariſon is drawn, 
becauſe in this Senſe every Compariſon 
appears lame. How ridiculous then is 
a Poet who himſelf preſents theſe im- 
proper Circumſtances, which ſpoil his 
_ own Compariſon ? The Fault of Hemer 
in this Reſpect more plainly appears in 
theſe Compariſons, where the Expoſi- 
tion fills ſeven or eight Verſes more or 
leſs, and the Application only one ; be- 
cauſe of all the Circumſtances of the 
Compariſon, there is but one that agrees 
with his Deſign. Here is an Example, 
(B. 3. p. 207. © The two Ajax s, U- 


Hhyſſes and Diomedes, exhort the Greeks. 


All theſe Troops being full of Ardour 
% and Courage, fear neither the Force 
ce of the Trojans, nor their Cries and 
e Exclamarions, nor their Inſults and 
* Bravadoes, but expect them with a 
firm Reſolution like thoſe thick Clouds 
* whichthe Son of Saturn ſometimes ga- 
5+ thers together, and retains upon the 
Tops of Mountains, while the Storms of 
6 violent Boreas, and all other tempeſtu- 
* ous Winds are aſleep: For when they 
ff are awake, their violent Guſts will im. 

e * mes 


ny 
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** mediately vaniſh and diſſipate this Maſs 

e and Collection of dark Clouds: Twas 
thus the Greets expected, with firm 
« Reſolution, the Attack of the Trojans.” - 
Madam D. has recourſe to a particular 
22 to juſtify this ſuperfluous Detail, 
z. by applying it to what ſhall hap- | 

= in the Sequel of the Poem, This 
* Image is noble and beautiful, ſays 
* ſhe, in the preceding Example, 
& (x. 468.) and one finds it ſo much 
the more juſt in the Conſequence, 
that we ſce it implies the Flight of 
the Greeks, and that the Trojaus are 
therein compared to the North and 
other ſtormy Winds which diſſipate 
*. the Clouds.” Bur it happens ſome- 
times that Homer charges his Compa- 
riſons not only with an uſeleſs and ſu- 
perfluous, bur alſo a falſe Detail, and con- 
trary to the future Event. In the 4ch 
Book, for Example (p. 159.) the Ge 
fays, * As when the violent Zephyrus 
* exerciſes his Tyranny over the vaſt 
Ocean, we immediately fee the 
Waves riſe up in great Mountains, 
* in the Midſt of the liquid Plain, 
and rolling upon the Back of one 
another, daſh themſelves againſt the 
Shore with a violent hideous Noiſe, 
or beating againſt a high Rock thar 
_<« with- 
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„ withſtands their Rage or Fury, and, 
* in huge Mountains, we ſee them ar 


* laſt ſurmount and conquer it, and 


* cover it with Smoak and Froth : 
© So we ſaw the, numerous Barta- 
“lions of the "Greeks advancing to 
“ Battle.” Madam D. will inform rhe 


Reader of the Fault of this Compariſon, 
while ſhe applauds it. This, ſays ſte, 


* (tr, 428.) is a very odd and ſingular 
“ Compariſon. Homer compares the 
* Greek Troops to the Waves, which 
« driven by a Weſt Wind, riſe up in 
© Mountains in the Midſt of the Sea, and 
66 roll on and break themſelves at laſt a- 
&« gainſt the Shore: And ſince this Image 


& gives a diſadvantageous Idea, which 


« anſwers not to the Event, for the Greeks 
e beat and drove back the Trojaus, he 
** mends and corrects it, by adding, 
© that the ſame Waves beating againtt 
«< a proud Rock, get the better of it, 
© raiſing themſelves above it, and at 
© laſt cover it with Weeds and Froth ; 
© which are as it were the Trophies 
ce of its Defeat, and their Conqueſt 


«© and Victory. In ordinary Compari- 


* fons, tis the Rock that ſtands firm 


_ *. apainſt the Fury of the Waves; but 
s {n this it is the Waves that ſubdue the 
KReſiſtance of the Rock, This Idea 
H 4 <2 
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« is great and noble, and perfectly 


60 
&- 


well repreſents and deſcribes the Suc- 
ceſs of the approaching Combat.“ The 
ſole Difficulty of diſentangling all this, 
renders the Compariſon vicious; but 
when tis unravel'd, we ſee tis fill am- 
biguous, and preſents it ſelf under a 
double View, or with two contrary Faces 
or Appearances; of which, the firſt 
is abſolutely falſc and contrary to the 
Fact the Poet is about to deſcribe 5; and 
which therefore wants ro be changed i in 
the ſecond, 
But after all, we don't commonly take 
a Compariſon for a Prophecy; tis only 
Madam DP. or rather Euſtathius, who 
violently force us into ſuch Speculati- 
ons; tis ſufficient if the Compariſon a- 
grees with the preſent Fact, without 
going further: But even chis is often 
wanting in thoſe of Homer. In B. 20. 
(p. 186.) © The. Son of Anchiſes, and 
the Son of Peleus, advance between 
the two Armies to engage one ano- 
ther: AÆAnueas, with his Pike in his 
% Hand, advances firſt with a fierce and 
& threatning Aire, his Body all cover'd 
with his Buckler ; the terrible Achilles 
% meets him like a Lion that had laid 
waſte and deſolate a whole 887 
and about whom the e 
all 


& 
ce 
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all the neighbouring Villages were 


« gathered together to deliver the 


«Country, Ar firſt, this fierce Animal 

* marches without making the leaſt 
% Haſte, as deſpiſing his Enemies; but 
as ſoon as ſome of the Huntſmen 
have wounded him, he turns abour, 
with his great Jaws wide open, co- 
verd with Foam, his Heart inflamed 
with Fury, beating his Sides with his 
Tail, che better to excite himſelf ro 
fight, and with his Eyes all ſparkling | 
with Fire, he throws. himſelf into the 
Midſt of the Enemy, either to ſatisfy 
and glut his Revenge, or die pierced 
through and through with cheir Jave- 
* lins. Twas thus Achilles, full of 
* Strength and Courage, march d againſt. 
© the magnanimous eas. Of what 
Uſe is the Circumſtance of the Lion's 
firſt marching fo ſlowly, and who, as 
ſoon as he's wounded by a Hunter, rurns 
abour, with his Jaws wide open, and 
his Eyes ſparkling with Fire, throwing 
| himſelf in the Midſt of the Enemy who 
attack him? Achilles has not yet been 
wounded, nor will be on this Occaſion ; 

he dont throw himſelf about to the 
Righr and the Left, amidſt the Tro- 
jans, but marches directly up to — 
between the two Armies, who make 
| way 
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way for both of them. But here the 
Compariſon of the Lion ſeems wholly 
to fail. This fierce Threatning and ter- 
rible Courage all terminates in that long 
and ridiculous Converſation we 'have 
already examined in the Third Chapter 
of Homer's Speeches and Harangues ; ſo 
that even Madam D. ſays on this Occa- 
ſion, C3. 517.) What becomes of all 
* the Rage and Fury of Achilles ; is it 
* extinguiſhed all of a ſudden ? When 
he firſt takes up his Arms, one hears 
* the Gnaſhing of his Teeth, his Eyes 
© all ſparkling with Fire and Fury, that 
* he ſeems already to have devoured 
** his Adverſary; and yet as ſoon 
„as he approaches Ancas, all this 
% vaniſhes.” Euſtathius ſays here- 
upon, That Homer often takes De- 
* light to ſurprize his Reader, by pre- 
* ſenting to him quite another Thing 
* than what he expected: He expected 
* here to ſee a furious and terrible En- 
gagement terminate in the Death of 
e one of the Heroes; but he ſees both 
* the Heroes retire without ſo much as 
5 the ſlighteſt Wound, after a very calm 
“ Converſation, follow'd by a flight 
% Duel. | 
Homer ſometimes multiplies many 
Compariſons upon the ſame Subject, 
Which 


A 
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which ſhow, that he is not at all careful 
in obſerving any Juſtneſs or Propriety ; 
for then he would not ſo abruptly carry 
away the Mind of the Reader from one 
to another; As when, in B. 15. (p. 
383.) he ſays, © That Hector, all ſpark- 
ling with Fire, attacks the Grecians, 
as a violent Wave riſing up.” The I- 
dea here of the Wave, ſerves only to ex- 
tinguiſh that of Fire, which immediate- 
ly preceeds it. Tis thus the Thing 


compared is often by him placed between 


two Compariſons quite different; of 
Which, one preceeds and the other fol- 
lows. © As when we ſce, fays he, in B. 
* 42. (p. 2 10.) two young Lions, whom 
e the Dam haJ brought up in Blood and 
“Slaughter, in the Midit of a Foreſt, 
* throw themſelves upon the Cattle, 
* and carry Horror and Deſolation even 
into the very Shepherds, leaving eve- 
e ry where cruel Signs of their Rage 
„ and Fury, till at length they them- 
<« ſelves fall into the Hands of the Shep- 
* herds ; juſt ſo we ſee theſe two young 
& Warriors, who after having ſown every 
* where Blood and Deſolation, yield at 
length to the martial Proweſs of . 
* eas, and fall to the Ground, like lofty 
Pines, ſtanding upon high Mountains, 
** overturn'd by the Violence of the 
N 


* 


=. 


7456 
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% Winds.” © With what Skill and Art, 


* ſays Madam D. hereupon, (1. 470.) 


* does Homer paſs from one Image to 
* another! After having, by rhe Com- 
4 pariſon of the two Lions, given us 
an Idea of the Gourage of the two 
* Brothers, he then gives us an Idea of 
*© their Heigth and Stature, by the I- 


mage of the lofty Pines.” It would 


ſeem to me, from this laſt Application, 
that I ſhould have been before apprized 
of the Heigth and Stature of thoſe two 


Brothers, to judge of the Compariſon, 


It is, as in B. 16. where the Poet ſays, 
(p. 1.) “ That Patroclus preſented him- 
ſelf before Achilles, with his Eyes, 
* which like a Fountain that continu- 
* ally rolls down its Waters from the 
* Top of a ſtcep Rock, ſhedding and 
* overflowing. his Face with a Torrent 
* of Tears.” It is Patroclus' great 
Height and Stature, ſays Madam D. here- 
upon, (3. 405. ) that furniſh'd Homer with 
this Idea; and where, pray, is this 
great Height and Stature of Patroclug 


ſignified, or ſo much as intimated > 


The very Idea thereof is deſtroy d 
the next Inſtant by another Compariſon 
of Achilles, © My dear Patroclus, you 
* weep like a young Child that follows 


f* his Mother, and ſtill looking upon 


. 
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her with Eyes drown'd in Tears, ſtops 
4 her, till at laſt he forces her to take 
* him in her Arms.” Patroclus with 
his tall Stature in his Mother's Arms 
-wou'd be a pleaſant Sight, and pro- 
duce a merry Effect; or elſe we may 
be allow'd to ſay, that this ſecond Idea 
of Homer ſhews Patroclus to have been 
of a low Stature. 

Menelaus ſeeking 4 in the 1 5th 

B. with a Deſign to ſend him to Achil- 
les to inform him of the Death of Pa- 
troclus, (p. 100.) is compared to an 
„Eagle, whoſe Eyes are more piercing 
ce than all the Birds of the Air, and from 
© whoſe' Sight, when he ſeems even 
“ oft in the Clouds, a Hare, tho ſhel- 
© ter d under the thickeſt Shade, can't 
“ conccal himſelf ; for he darts down 
upon him like an Arrow, and carries 
* him up in his Air: Tis thus, divine 
« Nenelaus, you caſt your Eyes over 
„ the whole Army, to find out the Son 
« of Neſtor; at laſt you found him on 
* pc Left Wing, rallying his Compa- 
% nions.” I ſhall ſay nothing of Mexe- 
laus ſeeking out a Friend, being com- 
ared to an Eagle's darting upon his 
4 nor of the Impoſſibility of any 

Affinity between thoſe two Ideas, of a 
Man in the Hurry of an Engagement, 
with 
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with the Swiftneſs of an Eagle's deſcend- 
ing from the Clouds. I am not ſo much 
ſhock'd at theſe firſt and obvious Incon- 
gruitics, as at that of an horizontal View, 
to groſly confounded with the View of 


a2 Bird upon his Flight. This Inadver- 


rence ſhews the Poet to have bur little 
Taſte for the police and beautiful Arts 
whence this Comparifon is raken, and 
none at all for the Juſtneſs and Propriety 


| of Ideas. | 


The preceding Compariſon was un- 


happily choſe; but here follows one di- 


rectly contrary to the Thing com- 
pared. We may remember that Homer, 
according to Madam D. her ſelf (1. 
383.) pays a Complement to rhe Greeks, 


by oppoſing their Manner of going to 


Battle, to that ofthe Barbarians : Theſe 


march with a confuſed Noiſe, but the 


Greeks with a profqund' Silence. In- 
deed the Poet in B.\3. (p. 97.) fays; 
That the Trojans advanced with a 


* 


* confuſed Noiſe, and loud and pier- 


© cing Exclamations/ and Outcries, like 


«© Birds, and eſpegially Cranes under 
* the Roof of Heaven, when ſhun- 
„ ning Winter and the Northern Rains, 


fly, making 3 Noiſe, towards 


the Sea- Shore, catrying Death and 
Terror among the Pygmics, upon 
| ** whom 
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* whom they dart down fromthe middle 


* Region of the Air. But the Greeks, full 


* of Martial Fury, marched in a pro- 
found Silence.” But what will you ſay, 
if this Compariſon of the Cranes, accom- 
pany'd with other Birds yet more loud 
and noiſy, ſhou'd be apply'd to the 
Greeks? I dont fay in a like Circum- - 
ſtance, but in the ſame individual 
One; the Poet being only diverted 
by the Enumeration of the Troops, 
the Place, Time and Fact being the ve- 
ry ſame; for on this Occaſion he had 
expreſs d himſelf thus in the ſecond B. 
b. 71.) © As when we ſee in the Mea- 
© dows of Alus, upon the Caiſtræan | 
ce Shore, numerous Flocks of wild Geeſe; 
© Cranes and Swans, darting down from 
„ the upper Region of the Air, clap- 
„ping their Wings, and lighting in 
« great. Bodies upon the Earth, ma- 
„ king great Noiſe and Cries, cauſing 
* the Meadows to reſound ; fo the 
« Squadrons and Battalions were ſeen 
to advance from their Tents and 
„ Ships towards the Plain that is wa- 
te tered by the River Scamander. So 
* marched the Grecian Phalanx, breath- 
ing Blood and Slaughter againſt the 
** Trojans.” We pay great Reſpect 
no) | ro 


_ thar of his Perſonages. 
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to Homer; but if a modern Poet had 
fallen into the like Contradiction, we 


ſhou'd: tell him that he was more ſtupid 
and noiſy than the Cranes and Geeſe 
he here mentions. 

I am particularly ſhock'd at cottidhi 
Compariſons in Homer, which preſent 
to the Mind a Situation quite contrary to 

FA B. 16. (p. 47.) 
Patroclus in perfect Health . Ci- 
brian, and flies upon him like a. Lion 
that had receivd a Wound. In the 
22d B. (p- 270.) Hector, after flying 
before Aale, preſently throws him- 
ſelf upon him, as upon a timorous 


Hare. In the 24th B. (p. 379.) Priam 


baving loſt his Son by the Hand of 


Achilles, enters Achilles Tent, like a 
Man who was himſelf guilty of Mur- 
der. It may be -reply'd, they'll tell 
me; that the Compariſon falls upon the 


Action, and not upon the State of 


the Perſons. I anſwer, that if the 
Compariſon is not always proper to 
expreſs the Situation of the Perſons; 
which yet wou'd be better ; at leaſt 
it ought not to draw afide the Mind 
of the Reader ſo ptodigiouſly, that 
he ſhou'd feel ſpring up within him 
a quite different Sentiment from the 


Compa- 
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Compariſon ir ſelf, and the Thing inten- 
ded to be illuſtrated thereby: Can I, for | 
Example, poſſibly be affected in the ſame 
Manner with reference to a Father, who 
has juſt loſt a Son, the main Prop and 
Support of his Family, as for a Murderer 
who flies from Juſtice that purſues him? 
When Chance preſents to Homer any of 
thoſe Compariſons, that rightly inform 
the Mind of the proper State and Condi- 
tion of the Subject, his Admirers know 
ſufficiently how to praiſe him. While 
& Achilles, ſays Madam D. (3. 529.) 
upon a Paſſage in Book 21, fighting at 
* the Head of the Land Forces, throws 
the Trojans into the River YXanthus, 
* Homer compares him to a conſuming | 
* Fire that drives along Swarms of 


cc Graſshoppers, and obliges them to 


* precipitate themſelves 'in the Wa- 
* ter: But when Achilles is upon the 
* Water with the Trejans, then he com- 
* pares him to a large Dolphin perfuing 
* a Shoal of ſmall Fiſh. This Remark, 
ce adds Madam D. which Euftathius quotes 
© from the ancient Interpreters of Ho- 
« mer, ſhows the Juſtneſs of this Poet 
te in his Images“ And for my Part, I. 
fay that the Juſtneſs of this Image, ra- 
ther makes us ſenſible of the Falſeneſs 
and Improptiety of moſt of the others. 
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Aſter all, we don't cenſure or con- 


demn any other Differences in the Sub- 
ject of the Compariſon, and the Thing 


compar'd, but only thoſe that divert 
the Impreſſion, which it was the Poet's 


Buſineſs and Intereſt to make upon the 


Mind of his Reader; for as to other 
Differences, if there were a Law to for- 


bid them, then no Compariſons cou'd 
be made. Madam D. after Euſtathius, 


perfectly confutes the vain Criticiſm 


of ſome Ancients upon the Compari- 
ſon which Homer makes (B. 22. p. 263.) 
of Achilles, his perſuing Hector without 
being able to overtake him, to a Man 


that runs after his Enemy in a Dream. 


Theſe Authors cenfur'd and blam'd this 


Compariſon for its repreſenting a very 


quick and rapid Courſe and Action, by 
an Image of Reſt and Indolence; for no- 
thing can be more calm and tranquil, 
lay they, than a Man in Sleep: Bur, as 


Madam D. very judiciouſly anſwers, 
(3. 552.) Homer compares the Race 
of thoſe two Heroes, not to the Reſt a 


Man enjoys when aſleep and in his Bed, 
but to the ſwift and rapid Courſe that 
then paſſes in his Imaginations. This 
Oppoſition of theſe two States and 
Conditions does not hurt the Com- 
pariſon. But this Image of a Dream, 
_ 55 


* 
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which is but a Sketch in Homer, has 
been finiſh'd by Virgil in the r2th Book. 
of the Aneids, whete he repreſents Tur- 
nus beginning to be ſenſible of his Weak- 
neſs and Inferiotity in the Combat he 
was | engaged in with zZneas. 


An Antique Stone he ſaw ; ; the common 
Boun 
Of Neighb'ring Fields ; ; 3 Barrier of the 
Ground. 
So vaſt, that twelve frrong Mes of mo- 
Hern Days, © | 
Th' enormous M. eight from Earth cou 4 
 hartlly raiſe. 
He heav'd it at a Lift: aid poir'd 0 on 
high, | | 
Ran ſtagg ring on, againſt- bis Enemy. 
But ſo diſorder d, that he ſcarcely knew _ 
His Way or what unwtildy Weight he 
threw. 
_ His knocking Knees are bent beneath the 
Load: 
Aud ſhiv'ring C old JOE: bis aical 
Blood. 
The Stone ths from his Arms: and 


falling ſhort, 
For want of Vigour, mocks his vain E 2 


fori. 1 


1 „ And 
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And as, when heavy Sleep has closd the 


„ 

The 725 kly Fancy labours. i in the Night : 
We ſeem to run; and, deſtitute of Force, 
Our finking Limbs forſake us in the 

G ourſe : N 

In vain we heave for Breath; in vain) 
we ſ cry 
The * unbrac d, their wat Strength | L 
eny ; 
A 1 tÞ the Tongue the 7 alt ring Accents | 
Je « 3 
So Turnus far d. 8 Means be 
try d. S RR 
Force of Arms, and Points of Art | 
employ d, | 
The Fury flew be and made th' En- 1 
deavour void. 5 


This is indeed what really happens in 
Dreams, which proceed from ſome Ob- 
ſtruction in the Brain, that often preſents 
to the Mind Things full of Difficulties. It 


üs this Effect, or rather Diſorder of Na- 


ture, we ſhou d chiefly mind and have 


reſpect ro, when one wou d introduce 


Dreams in ſerious Diſcourſes. For if 


on the one Hand it is not permitted to 


write down theſe idle Fances and Con- 
ceits, theſe vain and uſeleſs Chime- 


ras, that originally occur in Dreams, 
and 


% 
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and which Perſons of Senſe baniſh even 


from common Converſation ; it ſeems 


to me yet more ridiculous and abſurd 


to preſent regular Dreams, ſuch as that 


of Scipio, of which Cicero has made 
as ſerious and rational a Diſcourſe and 
Converſation, as could have been held 


in a Cloſer, where they had met on Pur- 


poſe. The Length alone of a Dream 


takes away the Probability thereof; and 


therefore I don't approve either in the 


Ancients or Moderns, certain Fictions. 


they have preſented us under the Name 


of Dreams, and to which this Suppoſi- 


tion yet agrees ſo much the leſs, as 

they are better follow'd and ſuſtain d. 
But Nature perhaps could never have 

been better repreſented in this ſort, than 


it is by Ranſard, in a Paſſage of his Fran- 


ciade, which it may be atlow'd me to in- 


ſert becauſe of its Brevity, though there 


occurs no Compariſon therein, The 


Poet ſuppoſes that Francian being at the 


Court of the King of Crete, the two 


Daughters of the King fall violently in 
Love with him: The eldeſt of which 


more unfortunate than the youngeſt, 
having declar'd her Paſſion for the 
young Prince, by one of her Confi- 
dents, ſufferd a cruel and hard Repulſe. 
Thereupon ſhe gives her ſelf up to ſe- 

x cret 
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eret Grief and Anguiſh, which after - 
wards terminated in her Death; but 
firſt, the Poet thus deſcribes the Dreams 
that diſturbed her during the Darkneis 
ol the Night. e Te 1 


Sometimes ſhe ſeemed to wander all alone, 
' thro Foreſts, amidſi Rocks, or on the 
| Banks of Rivers, ſurrounded by wild 
Beaſis; Francian, the amorous Stranger, 
then ſeem d Sword in Hand to come and 
fave her from Danger; ſometimes after 


baving thus revenged her, he himſelf of - 


fer d her up to be devoured; then wou'd 
be ſave her half dead from the Lions; 
and his Aſſiſtance both ſerved aud burt her. 


Homer ſometimes draws his Compari- 
ſons from Things that never happen in 
Nature, In B. 4, for Example (p. 134.) 

Minerva deſcends from the Top of 
* Olympus, with the ſame Swiftneſs as 
that of a Star, which Fapiter ſends 
for fatal Omen to Fleets at Sea, or 
Armies at Land, which breaking looſe 
from the higheſt Raof of Heaven, 
falls into the middle Region of the 
* Air; and after having run through 
% an immenfe Space, at length divides 
it ſelf into a thouſand ſparkling 
Flames. "Twas thus the Goddeſs 

N * deſcendgs 
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* deſcended upon Earth between the 
* two Armies. This is a Phenomenon 
abſolutely unknown ro any Thing that 
went by the Name of a Star, which is 
the Word and Term by which Homer here 
expreſſes it; but ſuppoſe ſome Meteor or 
other had ſome time put on this A ppear- 
ance, tho T never heard or read of any 
ſuch, this Diviſion of the Meteor into a 
thouſand Fires, ſpoils the Compariſon; 
for did Minerva thus divide her ſelf into a 
thouſand Parts between the two Ar- 
mies? 8 he SO 
At other times, Homer preſents Things 
that ſeldom or never happen, as if they 
were ſeen every Day; thus he compares 
the Sighs of Agamemnon (B. 10. p. 125.) 
to Flaſhes of Lightning following one 
another without Intermiſſion, and tra- 
verſing the Heavens, at the uſual Time 
of Snow. Father Boſſu juſtifies Homer 
upon this extraordinary Propoſition, 
by an Inſtance of Thunder that fell in 
a certain Vear in the Month of January, 
upon a Beam in the Church of Chalons, 
and upon the Roof of the Abby of Chah. 
Suppoſe that Homer had ſeen by Chance 
a like Event; yet in the Manner of ex- 
preſſing it, he ſhou'd have intimated, 
that he himſelf look'd upon it as a Thing 
rare and uncommon... Then indeed, the 
whe | Allegation 
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Allegation of ſuch a rare Fact, proves 
- _ thar one knows the Particulars of Na- 
ture; but tis to abuſe the Readers to 
advance without any Reſtriction, that 
Flaſhes of Lightning ſollow one another 
without Intermiſſion, and traverſe the 
Heavens before the uſual Time of 
Snow. 

This ſame Snow which Homer makes 
uſe of more than once. to repreſent the 
Multitude of Darts that fell upon the 
Soldiers in Battle, as in B. tz. (p. 231, 
240.) is likewiſe imploy d in B. 3. (. 
42.) to expreſs the Abundance and Ra- 
pidity of the Words of Vyſſes: But tis 
not the Exactneſs of Judgment or Juſt- 
neſs of Taſte, that aſſociates or unites 
ſuch Objects; and beſides nothing can 
be a greater Reflection upon an Orator, 
than to be compared to Snow. Euſtathius 
acknowledges this upon the ſame Paſ- 
ſage: * and ſo far as I can remember, 
— was a Greet Orator, whoſe inſipid 
Coldneſs got him the Sirname of Snow, 
by way of Deriſion. 

Nobleneſs and Grandeur is a ſecond 
Quality required in the Compariſons of 
an Epick Poem. I might authorize this 


—_ — 
— 7 
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Rule, by as many Paſſages, where Ma- 
dam D. boaſts of the Greatneſs and Ma- 
jeſty of Homers Compariſons, as thoſe 
T have already alledged where the brags 
of their ſuſtneſs, © What Grandeur is 
« expreſsd in this Image, ſays ſhe, 
© (2. 392.) This Compariſon is very 
„ noble, (2. 552.) The Poet raiſes the 
« Majeſty of Agamemnos by two Compa- 
e riſons: The one taken from he Gods, and 
the other from a Bull, the firſt of which 
is for thoſe of a refind and ſublime 
«© Judgment and Apprehenſion, who are 
e capable of conceiving the Finefs and 
* DPelicacy of the Allegory ; the other 
<« is for thoſe who wanting this Eleva- 
“ tion, require that Images drawn 
from a ſenſible Object, ſnou d be pre- 
“ ſented to them, but ſuch as are grave 
* and noble, (1. 357.) Tis true alſo. 
that Madam D. ſays, (2. 513.) That 
_ © we ſhoud be very often deceived, if 
in judging of a Compariſon, we go 
e to examine whether the Subject from 
„ which *tis borrowed is noble.” This 
is the two-edged Sword with which Ma- 
dam D. defends Homer; but which of- 
ten ſerves only to do him a Miſchief. 
Thus, as Madam D. does nor ſeek the 
Truth in her critical Remarks, fo nei- 
ther ſhall we look for a Rule to direct 
N our 


* 
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our Judgment in her Notion of Com- 
iſons. But here is what I believe 
Reaſon will anſwer to ſuch as impar- 
rially conſider the Matter. nd 1 
Firſt, That the Perfection thereof 
conſiſts in uniting Majeſty and Propriety 
in the ſame Compariſon: And on this 
Occaſion I ſhall hazard a ſmall Piece of 
Criticiſm, which yet I don't lay down 
as deciſive, but wholly deliver up 
to the Judgment of the Reader. Ho- 
mer, to give an Idea of the Progreſs 
of the Warers of Scamander, whoſe 
Waves. ſwelled up and overflowed its 
Banks to drown Achilles, makes uſe of a 
Compariſon delicate in its Choice, and 
which in one Senſe has more Juſtneſs 
than any other in the whole iad. As 
* when the Director of a Fountain, fays 
be, (B. 21. p. 224.) brings it into 
„ his Gardens, about his Plants and 
« Nurſeries, ſmoothing the Paſſage, and 
& removing every Thing that might op- 
* poſe its Courſe ; the ductile Wa- 
« ters following the Direction given, 
“ and rolling themſelves with a Mur- 
“ mur to be heard at ſome Diſtance in- 
“ to the gentle Deſcent, which he has 
6 artfully contrived for them, get the 
« Start, and even run before him that di- 
© reed their Courle ; ſo the Waves "ud 
| the 
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te the River Yanthus perſue Achilles, and 


* overtake him, which ever Way he 


“ turns; for the Gods are always more 
OP powerful than Men.” Yet this Com- 
pariſon in my Opinion is not without 
two conſiderable. Faujts : One is its 
being leſs chan the Thing it repreſents, 
and the other which is a Conſequence of 
the firſt, is its not expteſſing the Danger. 
Theſe two Faults dont always render a 
Compariſon vicious, but they render 
this ſo, in my Opinion, becauſe there 
is in Nature ſomerhing greater, and at 
the ſame Time juſter and more proper 
to expreſs the Agitation of the Rive 
| Scamander, and the Situation of Achilles; 
namely, the Flux of the Sea upon a Bank 


of . unequal Height, which ſometimes 


deceives the Mariners, who thinking to 
gain the Point of Land, unhappily fin 
themſelves catched and ſurrounded by 


the riſing Waters, from which they can 


only \ with Difficulty fave themſelves. To 
this it may be objected, © That the Greek 
“Readers knowing little or nothing of 
<* the Flux or Reflux of the Sea, which 
jg never diſtinctly ſeen but upon 
* the Coaſts of the wide Ocean, and 
* not in the Mediterranean. Homer 
* ſhou'dn't take a Compariſon from a 


— 
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were they better acquainted with 
Thunder in time of Snow, or the Star 
that divided ir ſelf into a thouſand 
Flames? Beſides nothing is finer than to 
take occaſion from a Compariſon, ro 
inform a Reader of a Fact curious in 
Nature, provided, -firſt, tis well. eſta- 
bliſh'd and clearly explain d, before the 
Compariſon is made. 


* 


_ "Secondly, Though an Epic Poem in 
general requires Majeſty and Greatneſs- 
in its Compariſons, yet I believe this 
Property is not fo ſtrictly requir'd as 
that of Juſtneſs and Propriety. There 
are even Compariſons which are vici- 
ous, if I may be allowd to ſay ſo, by 
Reaſon of their exceſſive Majeſty and 
Greatneſs, i. e. which are ſo far ſuperior 
to the Thing compar'd, that tis with 
Difficulty we can unite or compare to- 
gether the Ideas: Such as rhe Compa- 
riſon above cited from the 19th B. (p. 
125.) When the Thunderer prepares 
to overflow the Earth with a Deluge 
© of Rain, or cover it with Hail or 
„% Mountains of Snow, that keep it 
«from the Eyes of Mortals ; or when 
«he is about to excite fatal Wars, we 
<' ſee Flaſhes of Lightning follow one 
another without Intermiſſion, and tra- 
* verſe the Heavens: Thus the Sighs 
55 * which 
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„ which Agamemnon ſent up from the 
< Centre of his Heart, were as conti- 


< aval and uninterrupted, and he was 


© in a perpetual Agication.” Omitting 


the Difficulty already hinted, of Thun- 


der and Lightning in the Time of Snow, 
becauſe we have before ſpoke of it, I ſhall 
no only ſay, that the Compariſon here 


apply d to the Sighs of a Man, is unna- 


rural and forc d to the laſt Degree; and 


that tis impoſſible to find in the whole 


Compaſs of Nature, Objects more dif- 


- ferent and remote. - 


Thirdly, the ſimpleſt Things may fur- 
niſh very happy Compariſons, provided 
their Simplicity be ſer off with a bean- 
tiful Choice of Terms, and that Elegance 
of Expreſſion that is indiſpenſably re- 


quird in an Epic Poem. Thus I ap- 


prove, as well as Madam D. all the 
Compariſons taken from Agriculture, a 


paſtoral, or even a ruſtick Life, when 
the Deſcription of them is gracefully 
and correctly drawn with Beauty and 
Propriety; but I am alſo of Opinion, 
that Compariſons taken from ſimple 
Subjects, have no Title to enter into 
ſerious and important Poems, but upon 
the Account of their moſt Accurate Pro- 
priety and Juſtneſs. I allow, for Exam- 
ple, this Compariſon of Homer in the 

N | 1 
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Arth B. (p. 167.) As two Companies 
of Reapers, ranged at the two Ends 
of ſa large Field, whete Ceres diſplays 
* all her Fruirfulneſs and Riches, with 
mutual Emulation ſtrive who ſhall ad- 
* yance ſwifreſt one againſt the other, 
and cur down vaſt Heaps of the Ears 
© of Corn; thus the Greeks and Trojaus 
4 furtouſly engage one another, and 
* cover the Earth with dead Bodies. 
But I can't allow of that in B. 5. (5. 
205.) As when in a ſpacious Corn - 
e Yard, yellow Ceres aſſembles her 
* Reapers, who being aſſiſted with the 
% favourable Breath of the Weſterly 
„ Winds, Winnow in her Sight the 
< precious Gifts which this Goddefs 
„ makes to Men, ſeparating the Chaff 
< from the Grain: We ſee Heaps of 
< this Chaft and Straw whiten'd and 
< coverd with Duſt: So were the 
* Greeks then ſeen running to Battle all 
* white and cover'd with Duſt, rais'd 
„ by. their Horſes Feet, and that af- 
*-cended in great Clouds to the Skies.“ 
Firſt, this Compariſon is ſomewhat 
confus d and perplex d, and Madam 
D. cunningly and artfully explains it in 
her Remarks, ſeeming only to praiſe ir. 
Homer has recourſe, ſays ſhe, (i. 
© 466.) to a Compariſon taken from 2 
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% Corn-Yard, where Threſhers ſift and 

& winnow Corn; for then the Wind 
« driving along the ſmall Chaff and 
„ Straw, raiſes here and there a thou- 
& ſand little Heaps, that ſeem all white 
« with Duſt, with which they are co- 


ver d by the ſame Winds that aflem- 


| © bled them. But how can theſe lit- 


tle Heaps of Stubble that lie upon the 


Ground, moſt of which are not above 


three Fingers high, repreſent Soldiers 


furiouſly engaging in Battle. 


It is much the ſame in a Compariſon 


of B. 13. Helenus (p. 290.) lets fly 
© an Arrow, and Mexe/aus throws a Jave- 
lin; the mighty and terrible Arrow 
« of the Son of Priam ſtrikes upon the 


„Middle of the Cuiraſs of the Son of 


% Atreus; but ir flies back again with- 


e out any Effect: As-we ſee in the 


% Middle of a ſpacious Corn-Yard, the 
* Corn fly up in the Air from the Bot- 
* tom of. the Fan, which throws them 
< up, and beats them back, ro expoſe 
them to the ſoft Breezes of the Weſt 


© Wind; ſo the terrible Arrow, drove 


* back by the- Cuiraſs of the valiant 
* Menelaus, bounds into the Air, and 
* flies afar of.” There is none bur 
who is ſenſible of the great Incongruity 
and Diflerence betwixt the Rebound of 


An 


— Ah 
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an Arrow, ſhor horizontally againſt a 
firm Buckler, and the Motion of Thou- 
ſands. of Grains of Corn, toſs'd to and 
fro on high in the Air by a Fan. Ma- 
dam D. was very ſenſible of the Un- 
happineſs of this Compariſon ; for ſhe 
makes a more ſerious Apology for it 
than for any other; and her Admira- 
tion warmly incenſes her againſt the Po- 
verty of the Freuch Language. This is 
her ordinary Remedy to vindicate Ho- 
mer, in thoſe Paſſages that diſpleaſe us. 
* T am often aſtoniſh'd, ſays ſhe, >: 
& 564.) that our Criticks and Scholiaſts, 
% who do every thing they can to make 
* Homer appear ridiculous, have not 
© took Advantage from this Paſſage; for 
* certainly nothing cou'd appear more 
'< fo in French, than to ſay, Comme on 
„ voit des pois & des feves ſauter en 
4 Fair; i. e. As we fec Peas and Beans 
& leap and jump in the Air, Moſt of 
& thoſe who are ignorant of the Greek 
* would herein be deceived, and ap- 
* plaud theſe great Criticks; but thoſe 
Who underſtand Homer, will plainly 
& ſee there is nothing ridiculous there- 
ce in but the Tranſlation, and would de- 
„ ſpiſe him that could not find out the 
_ <« infinite Difference between theſe low 
« and trivial Expreſlions, and thoſe the 
| e 
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Poet uſes, which perfectly ſhews the 


© mighty, and, as it were, inchanting 


Power of Poetry, which expreſſes no- 
* bly the meaneſt Things, and employs 
* the moſt common Terms with ſuch 
% Art and Induſtry, as to render them 


ce great, noble and harmonious.” We 
| ſhall treat of this Subject in the following 


Chapter; for here we are not concern d 
with the Meanneſs of Words, Style or 
Expreſſion. I have not criticis d the 
Compariſon of the Te:ms Peas and 
Beans, ſince Madam D. has not us'd 
them in her Tranſlation whence I made 
the Quotation ; we don't judge the Com- 


pariſon better in uſing the Word Corn, 
becauſe indeed 'tis vicious, for want of 


Juſtneſe and Propriety ; which Vice is 


more diſcernable in Compariſons drawn 
from mean Subjects, which don't anſwer 


the Dignity of an Epic Poem. Tis on 
this Account I alſo condemn the Com- 
pariſon which Virgil makes of a Queen 
under Anguiſh and Torment, to the 
Spinning of a Top; becauſe the Rela- 


tion of theſe two Objects is not happy 


enough to repair the Meanneſs, or, to 
ſpeak more freely, the Vileneſs of the 


Compariſon, wich which even Children 


themſelves a are hook: d. 


K K Fourthly, 
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 Fearthly, There-are Compariſons, the 
Juſtneſs whereof, tho' perfect, dont make 


amends for theie- Meanneſs: Such, at 


leaſt with reſpect to our Manners and 


Cuſtoms, is his Compariſon of an Hero 


with an Aſs. We find it in the 11th B. 
of the Had, which Madam D. has thus 
very artfully tranſlated (. 200.) As 


« we ſee the ſtrong and patient Ani- 
“ mal, but flow and flothful, force his 


1 Way into a Corn Field, notwichtand- 


„ing all the Clamours and Efforts-of 


Children that are ſer to watch him, 


“ and the Blows that fall upon him 


on all Sides, thruſts himſelf into the 


Crop, and beating down Multitudes 
« of Ears on the Right and Left, makes 
ta terrible Havock : The Children may, 
* if they pleaſe, follow and ſurround 
% him, but he mocks and deſpiſes all 
& their united Forces, and even diſdains 
« ſo much as in the leaſt to haſten his 
% ſlow Pace; and they don't drive him 
« out but with Abundance of Difficulty 


and Pains, till after he has fully 


« ſatiated his Appetite. Thus we ſee 
ee the great Ajax, ſurrounded by all the 
% Trojans, and their Allies, that preſs d 
c him on all Sides, ſhowering up- 
* on him Multitudes of Darts, with 
_- much ado yield to their Violence.“ 

Homer 
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Homer goes yet farther, and ſpoils his 
Application, by repreſenting Ajax throw- 
ing Fear and Terror among all his Ene- 
mies, by ſtopping their'Ranks and Squa- 
drons; which is what the Aſs dont do. 
But thus far his Compariſon is extreme- 
ly juſt, and without Fault or Blemiſh, 
tho' it were intolerable in a modern Poet. 
Mr. D. has very judicioufly mark d this 
Difference in the following Words, which 
Madam D. produces, (Vol. 2. p. 513.) 
* In Homers Time Aſſes were not con- 
* temptible, as they are now; their 
Name was not yet converted into a 
Term of Reproach and Injury, and 
* they made a Part of the Equipage of 
the greateſt Kings and Princes. Ho- 
% mer might very well then, without 
% any Breach of Decorum, compare 4. 
* jax to this Animal, eſpecially when it 
“ is only to repreſent his Obſtinacy, 
«* Strength and Patience.” Thus far 1 
agree entirely with Mr. D. but as to 
what he adds, thar we can't ridicule this 
Compariſon without being guilty of Im- 
piety, becauſe God pur it into tlie 
Mouth of Jacob, when he bleſs'd his 
Children, T refer the Reader to the laſt 
Chaprer of the third Parr of this Work. 
_ Notwithſtanding all theſe Authorities, 
Madam D. ſays (514-) the durſt not 
1 K K 2 uſe 


* 


Compariſons that he addreſſes even to 
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uſe the proper Name in her Tranſlation, 


: and that therefore ſhe was fore d to have 


recourſe to Paraphraſe: For, ſays ſhe, 
Ve ought always to accommodate our 


"Ok ſelves, eſpecially as to Style and Ex- 


« preſſion, to the Notions and Cuſtoms 
of the Age we live in, even when we 
% condemn_ them. She was in the 


right to accommodate her ſelf to the Cu- 


ſtoms of her own Age, but very much 


in the wrong to condemn them in this 
Particular; for Aſſes being in our Age 


o deſpicable as they are, without any 


Fault of ours, tis as commendable in 
us to exclude them from Heroic Poe- 


try, as it was in Homer to introduce 
them, writing in a Country where 
they were in Reputation. Madam D. 
therefore miſtakes the Deſign of her 
Husband's Reaſoning, when the adds to 
the Reflection juſt ciced, that we ſhou'd 
be often deceiv'd, if in judging of a Com- 
pariſon, we ſhou'd examine whether the 
Subject whence tis borrow'd is great and 
noble; for, according to Mr. D. in the Q- 
riental Nations, the Aſs was eſteemed a 
very noble Animal; and if1t hadn't been 
ſo, Homer would never have made uſe of 
it, by Ma. D.'s own Acknowledgment and 
"Teſtimony, ſince ſhe aſſures us, that the 


thoſe 
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thoſe of mean and vulgar Capacities, 
are drawn from ſenſible Objects, but 
which are always grave and noble. 
Io repreſent the old Men of Troy, to 
whom Age (B. 3. p. 107.) had granted 
a great Fluency of Speech and Elocution, 
deliberating upon the Top of a Tower, 

about Ways and Means to put an 
End to the Misfortunes under which 
they laboured, Homer compares them 
to Graſhoppers deſtitute of Fleſh and 
Blood, and that ſung upon the Tops of 
Trees, as thoſe Ancients deliberated 
upon the Top of a Tower. According 
to Madam D.'s own Explication, (T. 
391.) this Compariſon indeed makes 
thoſe ancient Perſons very ridiculous, as 
they well deſerv'd to be, for Reaſon- 
ing ſo long about a Difficulty ſo eaſy 
to be reſolv d, ſince they needed only re- 
ſtore Helen to the Greeks. Madam D. 
endeavours to avoid this Ridicule, by 
ſaying that we cannot accuſe Homer of 
falling into a low Compariſon, ſince ' 
Graſhoppers were in ſuch Eſteem in 
Greece in ancient Times, that the 4zhe- 
»ians wore Golden Graſhoppers in their 
Hair, to ſhew that they were not Fo- 
reigners. Graſhoppers indeed don't raiſe 
too low an Idea in Paſtoral Poetry; and 
with Reference to them, I ſhall deter- 
| K K 3 mii e 
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mine nothing with reſpect to the E- 


pic: But I ſay that this Cuſtom of 


the Athenians decides nothing as to 
the Nobleneſs of the Compariſon; for 
the French Ladies put upon their Faces | 


an Ornament of artificial Flies, as the Fly 


itſelf. boaſts, in a Fable of Ia Fentaine, 
but this don't render it e che 


more noble. 


Nevertheleſs, Hauer * a parti- 
6 Inclination to this Inſect; he firſt 
makes a Compariſon thereof in B. 16. 
6. 41.) to expreſs the Action of two 
Armios aſſembled about the Body of 
Patroclus, the one to carry it off, 


and the other to pre vent their doing 


it: But in B. 17. (p: 93.) he ſays, 


„That Minerva fill'd Menelaus with 


Strength, and inſpir d him with the 
« Spirit and Boldneſs of a Fly ; which 
e clinging to a Man, ſuffers no Repulſe; 
but tho continually driven away, ſtill 
** returns to its Charge, till it is fully 
t ſatiated with the Blood after which it 
« thirſted : Such is the Boldneſs with 
* which the Goddeſs inſpires Menelaus, 
who firſt deſcends and covers the Bo- 
* dy of Patroclus, and then darts his 
* Javclin againſt the Enemy.“ This 
Compariſon, ro. be juſt, ſhould rather 


> 


A 


a 


Have been applied to the Trojaus that 


clung 


i 
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clung to the Body, and not to Menelaus 
who defended it; or rathet, he ſnhould 
not have employ d it in two Books ſuc- 
ceſſively, and upon the ſame Subject. 
IT The Fly, in my Opinion, is yet more 
improperly introduc'd in the 4th B. The 
Poet there makes an Apoſtrophe to Me- 
nelaus, againſt whom Pandarus had juſt 
let fly an Arrow, and ſays to him, (. 
131.) Minerva took care to prevent 
« irs Effect, by turning it aſide with the 
ſame Care as a Mother full of Affec- 
* tion and Tenderneſs, who ſeeing her 
Infant in a calm and deep Sleep, drives 
* away from him an obſtinate and trou- 
_ © bleſome Fly, for fear it ſhou'd a- 
© wake him with its Sting: She con- 
* ducted the Dart to the Place where 
the Golden Claſps that faſten'd the 
* Belt were joined, and made it as it were 
a double Cuiraſs: The terrible Dart 
6 pierc'd theſe Claſps and the Cuiraſs, 
* and its Force not being wholly ſpent, 
< it piercd alſo the thin Plate that was 
“ underneath, which yet farther wea- 
„ ken'd the Stroke, fo that the Arrow, 
c near ſpent; entcr'd bur a little Way in 
„ the Fleſh; immediately the Blood 
* flowd from the Wound.” I own I 
cannot reconcile or join together the in- 
ſtantaneous Motion with which a Dart 
KK 4 is 
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is parry'd; or put aſide, with the Care 
and Aſſiduity neceſſary to drive away a 


Fly that refolv'd. :o fix upon any parti- 
cular Part: But beſides, in my Opinion, 
Minerva was not very cunning, to ſuf- 
fer Menelaus to be wounded, tho' in no 
vital Part; and a Mother that ſhould let 
a Child's Band be ſtung by a Waſp to 


| fave its Face, would appear to me bur 


very careleſs. This Place therefore ſtood 
in great necd to be ſet oft by an Enco- 
mium, which Madam D. accordingly 
gives it, (1. 414.) This Compariſon, 


3 * ſays ſb ſhe, appears to me perfectly 
** charming, both upon Account of its 
* Tuſtneſs, and the Sweetneſs of the 


** Image it preſents. The Dart that 


3 flies thirſty for Blood, is compar'd to 
a Fly; Menelaus, who entirely truſting 


** in the Promiſe that was made him, 
and who. was, as it were, aſſeep in 


2 Peace and Innocence, is compar'd to 


an Infant in a calm and deep Sleep; 


« and Minerva, becauſe of the conſtant 


< and aſſiduous Care ſhe takes of Menue - 


* laus, is compard to a Mother that 
* drives away a Fly from hcr Child for 
fear of its wakening him by a Prick 
from irs Sting ; and as this Mother 
* contents her ſelf with driving away 


Ft; the F ly from the uncover d Parts, and 


< permits 
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permits it to rove about upon his Lin- 
nen and Veſtment, and whereſoever it 
can do no harm, ſo Minerva is content- 
ed with removing the Arrow from the 
** mortal Part, and lets it light upon 
that Part of the Body which is the 

t moſt covered and found, + 
I ſhall ſay nothing of the Fear achit- 
les (B. 19.) diſcovers'to his Mother, of 
the Flics fixing themſelves upon the large 
and gaping Wounds of the Body of Pa- 
- troclus, and ingendering therein Corrup- 
tion. All this appears hideous to us, 
with reſpect to Patroclus Corps. But 
the great Reſpect we pay to the dead 
Bodies, which we now bury much ſoon- 
er, very much prevents that natural 
eee they would otherwiſe create in 
T here only again conſider of the 
Flies, which this very Paſſage makes us 
look upon as a vile and odious Inſect, 
and conſequently very unworthy of be- 
ing imploy'd in the Compariſons of an 
Epic Poem. The Fly, in Phyſicks, or 
natural Philoſophy, is looked upon as a 
buſy troubleſome Animal, that is nou- 
riſhed by Corruption, and carries it 
about with him: Ta Morality, - it has 
always been the Symbol of Emptineſ 
and Vanity. The mythological Au- 
thots or Writers of Fables, that were 
Pocts, 
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Poets, have enobled the Fly by their 

Expreſſions ; as Madam D. obſerves, - 
(3. 451.) © Ir is in them a laudable E- 
legance, for the lower or middle kind 
% of Poetry, which they have choſe” 
But this therefore won't give it Admit- 
tance into the Heroic. If Monſieur 4 


I Fontaine has called it the Daughter of 


the Air, as Madam D. obſerves in the 
ſame Place, t is a Proof that our Lan- 
guage has a very happy Manner of ex- 
preſſing} even the moſt trivial Things, 
notwithſtanding all the unjuſt Reproach- 
es Madam D. gives it upon this Sub- 
ject: But this does not make the Fly 
worthy to be compared to Heroes. We 
may affirm, on this Occaſion, that our 
preſent: Taſte, as to what is great and 
noble, or low and mean, is more haugh- 
ty and delicate than our Hearing, altho' 
the Ear was eſteemed by the Ancients the 
niceſt of all the Organs of Senſe ; a- 
mongſt whom it was a Say ing, Faſtidioſi ffs 
mie ſunt Aures; and it is commonly much 
better founded; for, upon due Inquiry, 
we ſhall almoſt always find the Cauſe of 
our Diſtaſte ; as here, that which renders. 
the Flydiſagreeable to us, does us Honour 
us to our Taſte, it having its Source in the 
Idleneſs and impertinent Noiſe this In- 
ſect makes. And indeed this Diſtaſte 

DT: cca ſes 
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ceaſes as to the Bees, whoſe very Name 
with us adorns all our different Sorts of 
Peotry. Homer, who obſerves neither 
Juſtneſs nor Decorum, hath incurr'd the 
Criticiſm, and Correction even of Ma- 
dam D. herſelf, by making uſe in the 
16th B. (p. 18.) of Waſps inſtead of 

Bees, There are Waſps in the Text, 
% fays ſbe, (3. 418.) bur J have put Bees, 
<© becauſe this Image is more agrecable 
< in our Language, and ſeems. to me 
more proper for diſciplined, Troops“ 
We admit alſo of Ants or Piſmires, which 
make a yet leſs Show than Flies, becauſe 
they are Emblems of Vigilance and In- 
duſtry: Madam D. is therefore deceivd 
in her Judgment of Taſte, when ſhe ſays, 

(3. 451.) © That a Hero may as well 
+ be compared to a Fly, as a wife Man to 
e a Piſmirce.” However this is, if we are 
offended at the Compariſon. of a: Fly, 
we herein only reſemble the Athenians, 
that wonderful People, ſo famous for 
their Wit, and who exceeded us ſo: much 
in Learning and Knowledge, in Mr. D's. 
Judgment and Opinion, as appears from 
many Paſſages and Teſtimonies in his 
Writings to this Purpoſe. In his Re- 
marks upon Plato, he tells us, (Vol. 2. 
p. 51.) Thar when Socrates ſaid that his 
Compariſon of the Fly would be — 
| C 
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Poets, have enobled the Fly by their 
Expreſſions; as Madam D. obſerves, 
(3. 451.) It is in them a laudable E- 
* legance, for the lower or middle kind 
e of Poetry, which they have choſe“ 
But this therefore won't give it Admit- 
tance into the Heroic. If Monſieur 4 
I Fontaine has called it the Daughter of 
the Air, as Madam D. obſerves in the 
ſame Place, tis a Proof that our Lan- 
guage has a very happy Manner of ex- 
preſſing even the moſt trivial Things, 
notwithſtanding all the unjuſt Reproach- 
es Madam D. gives it upon this Sub- 
ject: But this does not make the Fly 
worthy to be compared to Heroes. We 
may affirm, on this Occaſion, that our 
preſent. Taſte, as to what is great and 
noble, or low and mean, is more haugh- 
ty and delicate than our Hearing, altho 
the Ear was eſteemed by the Ancients the 
niceſt of all the Organs of Senſe ; a- 
mongſt whom it was a Saying, Faſtidioſi ſi- 
mie ſuntAures; and it is commonly much 
better founded; for, upon due Inquiry, 
we ſhall almoſt always find the Cauſe of 
our Diſtaſte ; as here, that which renders. 
the Flydiſagreeable to us, does us Honour 
us to our Taſte, it having its Source in the 
Idleneſs and impertinent Noiſe this In- 
ſect makes. And indeed this Diſtaſte 
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ceaſes as to the Bees, whoſe very Name 
with us adorns all our different Sorts of 
Peotry. Homer, who obſerves neither 
Juſtneſs nor Decorum, hath-incurr'd the 
Criticiſm, and Correction even of Ma- 
dam D. herſelf, by making uſe in the 
16th B. (p. 18.) of Waſps inſtead of 
Bees, There am Waſps in the Text, 
*-ſays ſbe, (3. 418.) but I have put Bees, 
i becauſe this Image is more agreeable 
in our Language, and ſeems to me 
more proper for diſciplined; Troops.” - 
We admitalſoof Ants or Piſmires, which 
make a yer leſs Show than Flies, becauſe 
they are Emblems of Vigilance and In- 
duſtry: Madam D. is therefore deceiv d 
in her Judgment of Taſte, when ſhe ſays, 
(3. 451.) That a Hero may as well 
+ be compared to a Fly, as a wiſe Man to 
% Piſmire.“ However this is, if we are 
offended at the Compariſon. of a: Fly, 


herein only reſemble the: Athenians, 


that wonderful People, ſo famous for 
their Wit, and who exceeded us ſo much 
in Learning and Knowledge, in Mr. D's. 
Judgment and Opinion, as appears from 
many Paſſages and Teſtimonies in his 
Writings to this Purpoſe. In his Re- 
marks upon Plato, he tells us, (Vol. 2. 
p. 51.) Thar when Socrates ſaid that his 
Compariſon of the Fly would be — 
1 | | b 
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508 ACritical Diſſertation 
cd ridiculous, twas only to turn to Ri- 
dicule the too great Niceneſs and Delica- 


cy of the Athenians, ſince this Compari- 
ſon is made uſe of by the Prophet Fere- 
miah. We are therefore much more reaſon- 
able than the Athenians; for we freely 
admit the Term and Compariſon of a 
Py in moral Diſcourſes, ſuch as thoſe 

of Socrates, and thoſe of the Prophet 7e- 
remiah; yea, we even admir their Enco- 
mium and Panegyrick. In Diſcourfes of 
Wit, ſuch as that of Lucian, which Ma- 
dam D. thinks ſerious, (3. 45 f.) and 


which we refer to the Collection of Pa- 


negyricks Dornavius has made, viz. that 
of the Spider, Beetle, Quartan Fever, 
Famine, Drunkenneſs, Folly, and other 


ſuch like; all which he has collected to- 


gether in one Volume. 7 
Laſtly, Homer himſelf had a very low 
and mean Idea of a Fly, ſince he makes 


irs Name a Term of Reproach ; which, 


according to the Teſtimony of Mr. D. 
produced above, upon the Subject of 
the Aſs, ſhews the Baſeneſs of the 
Term. | | IA 9 
x; dveiòkior Pam puloy 
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Et probroſum diet verbum; 
Cur rurſus, © canina muſca, Deos baits 
committis * 


WC is s Mars thiat addreſſes his Diſcourſe 
to Minerva, and gives her this injurious 
Language: Why, you Bitch of a 
Fly, do you ſow Diſcord and Diſſenſi- 

<© on among the Gods?” About twenty 

Verſes after, Juuo makes uſe of the ſame 
Term, ſpeaking of Venus, (ibid. xx.) 


Kar d' avl n. xuouvi. 495 BromNoryoy 


*Apna. En rurſus illa canina muſca ducit 
pernicioſum Martem. Beſides, I cannot 
think the Beauty of the Greek Term, up- 
on which Madam D. lays ſo much Streſs, 


of much Effect here; for, after all, the 


French Word chienne, or the Engliſh Word 
Bitch, appears to me as fine as the Greek 
| Word XUwy, Moache, or Fly, as MUS 
and chienne de muche, or Bitch of a Fly, 
| aS xUY2puic 2 And yer Madam D. has 

not thought it proper to propoſe ſuch 


Expreſſions in French to Men of polite 


Taſte. As for Homer, he does not ſtick 
at characteriſing the Diſcourſes of his 
Deities, by the injurious Expreſſions of 
the moſt vile.and brutal Populace, who 
commonly beſtow the Compliment of 
Dog or Bitch upon every one that diſob- 
liges 
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510 ACritical Diſſertation 
liges them, or with whom they have a 
mind to quarrel; but was it ever before 
joined in a more diſagreeable Manner, 
than by joining it to 4 Fly, A Bitch of a 
Fly, or a Fly of a Bitch? I expect chat 
Madam D. ſhould inform what is Low- 
nels, Baſeneſs, or Infamy of Exprethon, | 
if this is not an Example of it. 

We ſhall, finiſh the Article of baſe ng 
low Compariſons, and this whole Cha 

ter, with that of the Tanner, or Dre 

of Hides. '* As when a Tanner, ſays 2 
ner, B. 17, (p. 82.) gives to robuſt 
Wand ſtrong Mien the Hide of a vaſt 
Bull, to ſtretch it, after having ſoak d 
« it in Oil, each rake a Side, and b 
Wo Strength of their Arms, extend- 

sing it to its urmoſt Stretch, cauſe that 
“ Humidity and Moifture to go out, 
< which yields and gives way to the Oil 
that penetrates it; in the ſame Man- 
e ner the two Armies, in a very narrow 
« Compaſs of Ground, uſe their utmoſt 
« Efforts and Endeavours to ſeize the 
«© Body of Patroclus, and carry it off.“ 
The Compariſon is not only odious but 
falſe, becauſe it ſuggeſts as if they had 
torn Patroclur Intrails out of his Body, 
which was not ſo; yet is he ſure of Ma- 
dam D's. Praiſe. © A more exalted Com- 


-* pariſon, ſays ſbe, (3. 446.) would not 
| « fo 


2 
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4 ſo well have expreſſed the Action 


% which Homer would here deſcribe, of 


«* many Warriors diſputing for a dead 
« Body, each. ſtriving to carry ir off. 
© The Ancients have very much com- 


«« mended the Clearneſs and Energy of ; 
7 * this Image. If it does not now ap- 


* pear to us ſo ſine as it really is, adds 


Madam D. it is partly the Fault of our 


4 Taſte and Judgment, which has much 
% ado to condeſcend to what is ſimple 


and natural; and partly alſo from the 
* Deficiency of our Language, which 


© having only low and mean Terms to 


0 expreſs thoſe Images borrow d from 


« Arts; is not able to raiſe and exalt 
« them by a noble Stile... As to our 
Taſte, Madam D. not having apply'd 


herſelf. to the Study of the natural Sci- 


ences, and therefore not having acqui- 
red that Philoſophical and Geometrical 


Taſte that extends it ſelf to every Thing, 


and which is alone in Eſteem, ſhe nei- 


ther knows the Taſte of our Age, and 


yet leſs ſhares therein. And for what is 
it ſhe accuſes our Taſte, for not reliſh- 
ing what is only ſimple and natural? If 


we ſhould divide the whole learned 


World between thoſe who admire Homer 
and thoſe that don't, the moſt noble, and 
even the moſt numerous Part, in her O- 

Pinion, 
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pinion, viz. that of his Admirers, no 
doubt extremely prizc and value Homer's 
_ groſs and natural Simplicity; and for the 
others, a ſmall and inconſiderable Num- 
ber, who are ſo weak as to be ſhock d 
at molt of his Images, it is principally 

becauſe they are out of Nature. Ate not 
we continually reproached, that neither 
our Imagination nor Language can ſuffi- 
ciently raiſe themſelves to che Sublime of 
Homer's Poetry 2 Is it not upon account 
of our great Regard to Nature, that we 
condemn the falſe Allegories and chime- 
rical Ideas of this Poet, the unnatu- 
ral and forced Interpretations of his 
Poem, and the injurious Praiſes . of 
his Commentators ? Is it not the ſame 
Taſte that makes us reject what is ab- 
ſurd and unreaſonable, in the aſto- 
niſhing and miraculous Parts of Poetry, 
and require that even Fictions themſelves 
Mould take Nature for their Model and 
Foundation? Upon a thorough Exami- 
nation and due Diſcuſſion of Things, it 
will be found at laſt, that the main 
Thing we could not approve of in Homer, 
will terminate in the Indignitics he has 
offered his Deities, the Scurrilities he 
puts in the Mouths of his Heroes, and 
the low Taſte and want of due Politeneſs 
in 0 Compariſons, SOLES 
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As for Madam Dis ſecond Reaſon, 
which is taken from the bad Effects of 
the Terms, which in our Language ex- 
preſs natural and ſimple Things, we 
ſhall anſwer it in the following Chap- 
ter; upon which J enter with great Im- 
patience, to vindicate our Language 
from the unjuſt Reproaches Homer has 
occaſion d to be thrown upon it. 


. * i. a - dd * by 


C HAP. VI. 
F Homer's Compoſition and Stile. 


X Deſign here is not to diſpute 
the Advantages of the Greet 
Language; on the contrary, I ſhall ob- 
ſerve one, of which perhaps I am more 
ſenſible than any of our warmeſt Anta- 
goniſts; tis the Facility and peculiar 
Grace of this Language in the Compo- 
ſition of its Words, which renders it 
ſingularly proper for the Uſe of Scien- 
ces that are gradually advancing by new 
Diſcoveries. This is ſo true and cer- 
tain, that in all natural Sciences we {till 
borrow from the Greek the Names of a 
Multitude of Inventions, which the 

| Et Greeks 
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Greeks were ignorant of; as, Loga- 


rithms, Teleſcope, Barometer, and ſuch 
like: without mentioning thoſe Scien- 
ces which they had not; as, L{ oxodromy, 
Pyrotechny, and the modern Amalyſes, or 
Alzebra ; we even borrow their {imple 
Words, as in Chymiſtry, according to 
ſome, and in Acouſticks, or the Doctrine 
of Sounds, c. "Tz 

The Greek Language has another Pro- 
perty, which is its Harmony; but this 
Property, tho' undoubredly very advan- 
ragcous to the Language, has been very 


pernicidus to the Minds of the Greeks ; 


They have given themſelves up fo en- 


tirely to the Sound of their Words, and 
the Cadence and Harmony of their 


Phraſes, that moſt of their Authors, e- 
yen ſuch as have wrote in Proſe, whe- 
cher Hiſtorians or Philoſophers, have 
hardly given rhe leaſt Attention to the 
Solidity of the Thoughts, or the Veri- 
ty of the Facts. The Romans themſelves 
have often ſeverely reproach'd them for 
both; 'twere caſy to prove that they 
eſteem d Greece as the Mother and 
Source of Lying and Sophiſtry; and if 
this were a proper Place to treat of this 


Subject, a Collection of Teſtimonies 


from Roman Authors againſt the Greeks, 
on this Head, wou d prove more con- 
ſiderable, 
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ſiderable, both as to their Greatneſs and 
Authority, than we are readily aware 
of ; but, without producing them here, 
Plato himſelf owns, that the Athenians 
were more curious of Words than 
Things, (de Leg. B. x.) and Mr. D. ſub- 
ſcribes to the Accuſation, when. in his 
Notes upon the Eutyphron of Plato, he 
ſays (p. 472.) that Socrates reproaches 
the Athenians for loving fine and beau- 
tiful H»rangues, and having no Regard 
to the Verity of Facts. It is very me- 
lancholly that Mr. D. ſhou'd perpe- 
tually prefer Men of this Character 
_ co Us. | | | | 
Madam D her ſelf ſhews us a ſenſible 
Example of the Weakneſs of the Greeks 
with Reſpect to the Harmony of Stile, 
when ſhe expreſſes her ſelf thus in her 
Preface to Homer, (p. 30.) It is in 
« yain to urge here, that 'tis an Error 
* ro ſet off ro the beſt Advantage 
Thoughts and Things, by the Choice, 
„ Sound, and Harmony of Words ; 
for, without entering into that Diſ- 
« pute, it is ſufficient that the Prac- 
* tice is ſo, and that Harmony pro- 
« duces this Effect upon all Men: No. 
** ble, ſublime, and harmonious Words 
and Expreſſion, where the Cadence of 
each Period is ſweet, and all the Epi- 
N LIT 
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* thets well adapted, will always have 
@ more Power and Influence upon the 
“ Minds and Paſſions of Men, than the 


e moſt reaſonable Things expreſs'd 


* harſhly and in a diſagreeable Manner. 
The Ear is the fineſt, rhe moſt nice 
and delicate, and proudeſt of all the 
« Senſes; and it is That we ſhould 
« chiefly endeavour to engage to our 
oe Intereſt, if we would rule and ſubdue 
„the Mind.” And inſtancing on this 
Occaſion the Poetry of Lucretius, tho 
only a Roman Author: If we take to 
Pieces, ſays ſhe, the Verſes of the 
„Poet, and plainly expreſs what he 
e delivers concerning the Nature of the 
% Soul, and the Manner in which Vi- 
« fion is performed, there is ſcarce any 
« one cou'd have Patience to hear him; 


his Principles wou'd then appear ab- 


* ſurd and contrary to Truth: Bur if 
« we. repeat the Verſes of this great 
% Poet, there is no Ear can reſiſt the 
„ Charms of their Harmony, or be 
* Proof againſt its ſoft and bewitching, 
bur ſtrong and powerful Inſinuations; 
* and whenever the Ear is thus charm'd, 
c< it. ſoon ſurprizes and impoſes upon 
* Reaſon.” It had been a great Advan- 
tage to Authors and Readers liable to 
ſuch Deceptions, that Words were but a 
pute 
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pure Sign, or, as it were, an aerial Bo- 
dy and Vehicle for Thoughts, ſo as they 
might appear naked and tranſparent un- 
der this thin Veil, ſuch as they were 
in themſelves : Then all falſe Reafon- 
ings, and conſequently falſe Beauties, 
would never have come into ſuch E- 
ſteem and Requeſt, eſpecially among 
the Greeks; and thoſe great Maſters 
wou'd not have been expos'd to the 
Ignominy and Shame, which ſome of 
them have incurrd by Tranſlations, 
when ſtripp'd of the Harmony and 
Sound of their Language, we have ſeen 
their naked Thoughts. And it has hap- 
pen d to them, what at this Time hap- 
pens to ſome of our own Orators, who 
having ſucceeded in Declamation, have 
thereupon had the Vanity to think their 
Compoſitions fit for the Preſs, and wor- 
thy publick View, which quickly dif. 
cover'd all their Weakneſs and Emp- 
tineſs. Bur we judge of rhe one and 
the other after a very different Man- 
ner; for with reſpect to our Orators 
who have loſt their Reputation by ap- 
pearing in Print, we contemn and de- 
ſpiſe their Compoſitions and Speeches, 
and laugh ar thoſe who were induc'd 
merely by external Geſture and Sound 
to paſs a falſe Judgment upon their 
ITY ET} Perfor- 
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Performances : On the contrary, with 
ect to the ancient Authors that have 
lo their Reputation by being tranſla- 
20 into our Language, we lay all the 
Blame upon the Deficiency of our Lan- 
uage, and its being ſo far inferior in 
Strength and Beauty to that of the 
Greek, and then appeal to their Cotem- 
poraries as infallible Judges. et the 
Greek Authors of true intrinſick Merit 
have loſt nothing by the French Tranſla- 


tions; I ſay this not only of che Hiſto- 


rians whom the Truth of Facts ſupport, 
but even of their Authors of Raillery, 
Wit and Satire, ſuch as Lucian. If it 
ſhou'd be replicd t this laſt Inſtance, 
that the EO render d Lucian 
as agreeable and harmonious as in the 
Original; this Anſwer wou d reſtore 
the Advantage to our Language, of 
which we don't yet treat: But beſides, 
the greateſt Harmony of our Language 
will never make that paſs for true that 
is falſe, nor for good that is bad. 
Beſides this, we muſt not think that 
the Greeks were exempt from all Pre- 
judice or Partiality as to their Lan- 
guage: As Cadence, Numbers and 
Harmony of Stile, tho of ſome Effect in 
general, is yet arbitrary and very doubt- 
ful in many Caſes, or particular Exam- 
ples, 


=p 
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ples, the Greeks have. often thought fir / 
to find in ſome of their Authors a Ca- 
dence and Harmony they wou'd not 
have found in others that ſhou'd have 
had the Boldneſs to write as the firſt. 
Suppoſe, for Example, a Greet, whoſe 
Character was not yet eſtabliſhd, who 
aſpir d to the Praiſe of writing eloquent- 

ly and harmoniouſly : and I ask, if any 

wou'd have advis d him to write a large 

Volume of Dialogues upon very abſtradt 
Subjects, or whoſe Compoſition and 
Turn render d abſtract even the moſt 
trite and familiar Subject; enjoining 
him eſpecially, that his Dialogues being 
reduc'd as much as poſſible into the 
ſame Form, ſhould be almoſt wholly 
compoſed: of indefatigable and endleſs 
Interrogations on the Part of the prin- 
cipal Speaker, and of ſimple Anſwers of 
Tea and Nay on the Part of all the reſt ; 
permitting him only to vary his Tea's 
and Nays by ſynonimous Terms and 
Expreſſions ; as, certainly, without doubt, 
even ſa; not at all, by no means, nothing 
leſs: And yet this is the true Character 
of the Hero of Greek Cadence and Harmo- 
ny in Proſe. Now tho the Greet Tongue 
belongs indeed to the Native Greeks, 
and they are irs natural Judges, and we 
French or Engliſh Men, whether impli- 
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cit Admirers, or. Reaſoners and Philo- 


lophers, know bur little or nothing of 
its true Harmony, ſince we even diſ- 
pute about its very Pronunciation; yet 
J have ſome Reaſon to believe the Stile 
of Plato wou'd: have ruin d the Reputa- 


tion of any other Author. Lucian was 
of the ſame Opinion, when in his dou- 


ble Accuſation, ſpeaking of Dialogue in 
the Manner which Plato has treated it, 
he ſays, with Reference to Stile, that 
Dialogue was a melancholly Skeleton, 


which caus'd Horror by its frequent Di- 
greſſions and want of Connexion; and 


with Reſpect to the Subject, he makes 
the Dialogue it ſelf thus argue: Have 
I not Reaſon to complain of Lucian, 
* who, grave and ſerious as I was, 
treating only of God and the firſt 
* Principles, has dreſs'd me in a ridi- 
culous Manner, and made me de- 
ſcend from the Stile of Plato ro that 


„ 


That Dialogue is enraged, becauſe he 
no longer flies up into the Heavens, 


* nor informs us how much pure and 


i ccleſtial Subſtance God mixes with 
ce 


terreſtrial Matter; he is only curi- 
ous about what he dont underſtand; 

he dont know what paſſes here up- 
« on Earth, and yet wou'd ſpeak of 
* Things 


ons 
cc 
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© Things that are above in Heaven.” 
IT here, with a ſmall Variation, uſe Mr. 
D Ablancourt's Tranſlation, which will 
be found faithful and juſt, if we con- 
ſult the Greet and irs Commentaries. In 
ſhort, the genuine Socrates, that of e- 
nop hon, for Inſtance, or that of Diogenes 
Laertius, made Philoſophy to deſcend 
from Heaven to Earth; that of Plato, 
on the contrary, had made it aſcend 
from the Earth to Heaven. Notwith- 
- ſtanding which, I yet own, that there 
appears ſome certain Fragments of parti- 
cular Diſcourſes, where Plato has wrote 
with much Politencſs and Eloquence; 
bur even here he has ſuffer'd the Har- 
mony of Stile ſo far to impoſe upon 
him, that provided the affirmative Phraſe 
1s as muſical and melodious as the nega- 
tive, one might think he ſometimes 
rakes the one for the other ; and this 
Afcer-Sophiſtry is one of the principal 
Cauſes of the frequent Inconſiſtencies 
and Contradictions of this Author. 
With Reſpect to Homer, I ſhall con- 
tent my ſelf with a few Remarks of Fact 
upon his Verſification; with which I be- 
gin: And firſt, I ſay, that tho' the lat- 
ter Poets have always preſerved the 
ſame Degree of Eſteem for his Verſifi- 
cation; yet they were perſwaded ** 
| | 1 or 
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for their own particular Uſe and Advan- 
tage, they ought to compoſe more cor- 


rectly; for indeed, all thoſe Negligences 


and Omiſſions which the Grammarians 
have given us, as the general Practice 
of the Greet Poets, I mean the arbitra- 


ry Eliſions, the ſhort Syllables us'd for 


long ones, the Want of a Cæſura; and, 
what is yet worſe, thoſe Words, but a- 
hove all, thoſe Epithets of four Syllables 
that are only inſerted to make up the 
Verſe, and that ſtill ſpoil its Ending 
and Termination; all this was blamable, 
becauſe much rarer in the following Ages. 
This Progreſs of Improvement and Cor- 
rection is even perceivable in Heſſod. The 
beſt Criticks of the greateſt Sagacity 
and Penetri tion, ſuch as Salmaſius and 
Mr. Auſter, give us as a Proof of Homers 
greater Antiquity than Heſſod, that the 
Stile of tlie latter is more agreeable 
and perfect, more correct, better a- 
dorn d, ſofter and ſmoother : Longè ſua- 
vor Fleſſodus, & comptior, eogue minus 
antiquitatis redolens, ſays Salmaſius. 
Comptior enim FHefiodas & rotundior, 
ſays Mr. Auſter. ] Burt a ſtronger 


Proof of Homers greater Antiquity 


* Plinian. exercit. p. 867. 
I Hiſt. Crit, Hom, p. 11. 4 
| than 
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tiquity than Heſſod s, for my Purpoſe, 
is, that tho Homer had much more Ge- 
nius than Heſiod, yet Heſiod s Morals are 
better and founder, and his Thoughts 
more regular; the natural Eſſect of the 


Growth and Improvement of the human 
Mind, in a Courſe and Series of Time: 


Tis alſo certain that Heſſod's Verſes are 


leſs licencious and irregular than thoſe of 
Homer, and that ſuch as are blemiſh'd with 
this Inadvertency, occur leſs frequent 
than in Homer. We have nothing left us of 
the Poets who wrote in Hexameter Verſe, 
from Hefied to the Reign of Prolomy 
Philade/phus, which was the happy and 
memorable Epocha for Learning. Under 
him flouriſhed divers Poets; and among 
others, Callimachus, to whom I ſhall at 
PRO confine my ſelf, and the more wil- 
ingly, becauſe he has choſen grave and 
ſerious Subjects: It is particularly in this 
laſt that the Greek Numbers and Verſiſi- 
cation appear more exact; we fee even 
towards the End of his ſecond Hymn, 
that he preſcribed himſelf a Law: to ex- 
amine and criticiſe his Verſe, and ren- 
der it more correct. And indeed it ſeems 
to me as if Callimachus had given his 
Poetry very near the ſame Cadence and 
Harmony as the Romans did, who after- 
wards attained to Perfection in this . | 
| an 
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and that there is the ſame Differ- 


ence between his Verſes and thoſe of 
Homer, with Reſpect to their Turn and 
Manner, as between thoſe of Ovid, 
for Example, and thoſe of Lacretius. 

I comprehend under this Correction, 
the Rejection, or at leaſt rhe Diminution 
of this Privilege, for which Mr. D. 


(Poet. p. 353.) boaſts of the Greet Lan- 


guage, viz. The Prolongation, the A- 
breviation, and Change of Words. The 
* difterent Dialets, ſays Mr. D. (p. 


„ 352.) Which were properly the Cu- 


« {toms of the different Countries of 
„ Greeee, gave the Greeks this Liberty 
© of uſing all thoſe different Ways of 
« ſpeaking and writing. The ancient 
Poets, term'd Trovadours, in France, did 
the very ſame Thing with the Jargon 
of their Time (Rech. de Paſquier, i. o. 
Paſquin's Inquiries, B. 7. c. 4.) there- 
fore all this ought only to paſs for the 
Variation and Uncertainties of a Lan- 
guage ſtill in its Infancy, and not yet 
fully fix d. The Greek ſeems more fix d 
in the bright and flouriſhing Age of the 
Athenian Republic, when the Poets, ſuch 
as Sophocles and Euripides, very ſeldom 
us'd this pretended Privilege: Therefore, 
when Mr. D. affirms that theſe different 
Dialects were allow d not only the Poets, 


bur 
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but alſo the Orators, Hiſtorians, and 
Philoſophers, he ſomwhat perverts and 
abuſes the Credit his Learning gives him, 
and does not ſeem to ſuſpect that his 


Readers will ſatisfy themſelves, that He- 
rodotus confined himſelf to the Tonick Di- 


ale, Thucidides, Demoſthenes and Plato 


to the Aztick; and laſtly, thar all Au- 
thors more modern than thoſe, ſuch as 
Polybius, Diodorus, and Dionyfius Har- 
{icarnaſſexs, uſed only the common Dia- 


leck. 


With reſpect to the Poets, we find in 
no other beſide Homer this perpetual 
Medley and Mixture of Dialects. Tis 
true, that long after him Theocritus, who 
was near Cotemporary with Callimachur, 
choſe the Dorick Dialect: But beſides 
that, he wholly confines himſelf to this, 
Particular, at leaſt in the ſame Treatiſe: 
In a ſort of Advertiſement, intitled P. 
©eoxpiTov, which I believe is not to be 
found intire but in the Edition of this 
Poet, by Aldus Manutius, in 1495. We 
ſee that Theocritus choſe and uſed the 
modern Dorick, ſofter than the ancient, 
which was harſh, obſcure and bombaſt, 
X65,p:;T01 « . Aupid 1T] vi d Y ci, Tas 
, Tpaxeaa Ts £9m, #).VNEPIYKOS, Y ou 
cu U Is ve u e, which 
ſhows, that in the Judgment of the ano- 
nymous 
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nymous Greet Author of this Advertiſe- 
ment, that the Greek Tongue had in 
length of Time improved in its Softneſs 
and Sweetneſs, and conſequently in 
Numbers and Harmony: In a Word, if 
we purſue the different Ages of the Greek 
Language, we ſhould obſerve the ſame 
Progreſs as in the Latin Tongue and our 
own; 1. e. that in proportion as all 
thoſe Languages were enrich'd with pro- 
per Terms, fine Expreſſions, and happy 
Turns, they rejected all thoſe Liberties 
and Licentiouſneſs; which is very op- 
poſite to Mr. D.'s Opinion; they even 


rejected them ſo far, as not to uſe 


them, upon the Account of Cadence 


and Harmony. It is in vain there- 
fore that Madam D. alledges the Anti- 


quity of the Greek Language, to which 
ſhe aſſigns a thouſand Years before the 
Age of Homer, as a Proof of the Perfec- 


tion to which it was then arrived. The 


Language of the Laplanders is now per- 
haps of above four thouſand Years ſtand- 
ing, and is not yet therefore the more 
improved -upon this Account : Indeed, 
a Language never improves among a 
favage and barbarous People, who make 
no other uſe of it but only to expreſs the 
Neceflities of the Animal Life. Tr does 
In her Cauſes of the Corruption of Taſte, P. 244. 
n not 


ä . 
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not begin, if I may ſo expreſs it, as it 
were, to ferment and improve, or be 
cultivated, till the Minds of Men begin 
to have a Taſte, and apply themſelves 
to their Study; becauſe tis then thoſe 
who would reaſon in this Language, 
ſeek our new Terms and Expreſſions, 
but agreeable to the Notions and Ideas 
already received, and the Words in ge- 
neral Uſe among their Countrymen; 
and it is only from this Ara and Epocha 
we ought to date the Growth and Im- 
provement of a Language. I ſhan't de- 
termine at what Diſtance Homer lived 
from this ſecond Birth of the Grecian 
Language; it is ſufficient to have prov'd 
that it viſibly and ſenſibly improved af- 
ter his Time. But I mult acknowledge 
two Things; the firſt, which concerns 
the Greek Language in general, is, that 
in itſelf, and independent of thoſe Au- 
thors which have cultivated and impro- 
ved it, it is the happieſt of all Lan- 
guages; and the ſecond, which regards 
Homer in particular, is, that as we have 
ſome ancient French Authors, who are 
very much ſuperior for their Stile ro o- 
others who are very modern. I very wil- 
lingly agree that Homer has wrote much 
better than Heſiod, Callimachus, and all 
the other Cree Poets of all Ages, + 95 
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with Reſpect to the general Harmony 
of his Verſification, but with Reference 


to the Genius of his Language, and even 
with Reſpect to the Cadence and Har- 
mony of ſeveral particular Lines and 
Verſes. R 

But the Nature and Manner of Stile, 
or juſt and fine Writing, implies ſome- 
thing more than all this; and to aſcend 
to firſt Principles of Things, I make the 


the whole Art and Myſtery of. good 
Writing to conſiſt in Terms and Condi- 


tions equal in all Languages, and inde- 
pendent of every particular Idiom. 
J reduce thoſe Terms or Conditions to 
three Heads: The firſt, is, To ſay all 
thateis neceſſary; the ſecond, is; To 
fay nothing ſuperfluous ; and the third, 


Jo give the moſt proper Image of the 


Thing we would expreſs, which can be 


found in that Language, in Conformity 


to that Stile and Manner of Writing we 
have choſe. This laſt Condition entire- 
ly depends upon the Elegance and Vi- 
vacity of the Imagination, and the Pro- 
priety and Juſtneſs of the Writer's Judg- 
ment; ſuperadding thereunto a general 
Knowledge of all Arts and Sciences, and 


all Cuſtoms and Practices, which may 


furniſh happy Metaphors, but fo natu- 
ral ones as may paſs only for Expreſſi- 
85 ons. 
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ons. Therefore whereas the Art of Wri- 


ting, ſo far as it only imports the Ex- 
actneſs of Syntax, the Smoothneſs, or 
even the Cadence or Harmony of Pe- 


riods, lies level to the Capacity of but 


indifferent Genius s, when purſued: 


with Application: The Art of Writing, 


according to our Third Condition and 
Qualification, is only the Talent of the 
Greateſt and moſt Sublime. But, as the 


Criticiſm which JI could make of Ho- 


mer, with Reſpect to this laſt Condi- 


tion of Stile, would be ſubject to inſu- 
perable Difficulties, deſigning to ſay. 
nothing but what is plain and evident, 
I proceed to the Second Condition, 


which conſiſts in expreſſing nothing ſu- 


perfluous in the Diſcourſe. 


I rouch here upon that Fault and 


Vice of Homer, which is the moſt ob- 
vious, and moſt generally own'd ; and 


I might name Men famous for their 


Knowledge in the Greek Learning, both 
among the Romans and French, Awdmirers 
of Antiquity. and Homer too, who yet 
find his Stile full of Tautologies and 
vain Repetitions; principally in thoſe 
Epichets he applies ſo ill, and repeats 
ſo often, that they appear only as ſo 
many Botches or Forms of Diſcourſe 
in his Verſes; Such is the Sirname of 

| Mm Lightfoot, 
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Lightfoot, which he gives to Achilles al- 


moſt every where, and even when he 
gives his Advice in Council, as in the 


firſt B. (a. 58.) Tis thus alſo he pro- 
ſtitutes che Name of Hero, or Great 


Captain, to Perſons, whom the Moment 
after he accuſes of Cowardice. As to 


the two Sons of Dares, Phegeus and 


Tdens, (B. 5. p» 170.) the firſt having 
been kill'd by Diomedes, the ſecond, vtz. 
Hens hadn't the Courage to ſave his Bro- 
ther's Corps, but ſhamefully flies away. 
Ir is the ſame with Piſander, and the 
intrepid Myppolochus, who being attack d 
by Agamemnon in the 11th B. (p. 171.) 
proſtrate themſelves upon their Knees in 
their Chariot, and lifring up their Hands, 
(p. 172.) beg their Lives. Tis on this 


- Occaſion that Madam D. obſerves, (2. 
503.) That Hamer never makes the 
*%. Greeks guilty of ſuch mean coward- 


« ly Actions, but only the Trojans; ” 


as, for Example, the brave Hyppo- 


There are ſome Paſſages where the 
honourable Epithet is ſo near the igno- 
minious Action, that Madam D. her ſelf 
was aware of it, and then ſhe ſays that 


the Epithet is only given by way of 


Irony. © If you are the Sons of Anti- 


* machus, ſays Agamemnon, B. 11. (p. 


3 
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4 172.) ſpeaking to thoſe brave and bold 
<«. Suppliants we have juſt mention d, that 
« wiſe and valiant Hero, who, when Mene- 
* /aus and the prudent 222 were ſent 
© Deputies to Troy to make Propofals 
of Peace, adviſed the Trojans to pre- 
vent rheir returning to the Greet Ar- 
my, and urg'd them to put them to 
„Death; you ſhall immediately ſuffer 
ce the puniſbment due to the Injuſtice | 
* of your Father.” © This Title of Wiſe 
and Valiant Hero, Jays Madam D. 
4 bereupon, (2. 503.) is an Irony; for 
«ir was no Part of Wiſdom to prevent 
© che Trojans reſtoring Helen, nor Cou- 

* rage to adviſe them to put to Death 
* the Ambaſſadors of the Greeks.” But 
Madam P. forgets that Homer, charac- 
teriſing Antimathus in the preceding 
Page, when there was no Room for 
any Irony, there terms him: himſelf the 

valiant Autimachus. 3 

This is not the only Paſſage Were 
Madam D. by her private Authority, 
turns into Irony, Epithets which were 
very ſincerely given by the Poet to Per- 
ſons, tho very unworthy of them: As 
when in B. 10. (p. 167.) Ulyſſes, giving 
an Account of the nocturnal Exploits 
he had juſt perfoxm'd in Company with 
Diomedes, ſays, I hat he had killd a 
M 1511 
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Spy whom Hector and the Trojans, 
** who very well underſtood Perſons 
* that were vers'd in the Crafts and 
*Stratagems of War, had ſent into 
* the Greek Camp.” Whatever Madam 
D. and the Scholiaſts, who both under- 


ſtand this Encomium ironical, may ſay, 
 *twas. Ulyſſes Intereſt then to exalt 


and. raiſe the Capacities and Abilities of 
the Trojaus in Point of War, the better 
to ſet oft his own Skill and that of Dzo- 
medes. Has not Madam D. her ſelf ſaid 
in her Remarks upon this ſame B. (2. 
488.) © That Homer, to exalt the Pru- 
** dence of Hector and his Capacity in 
« the Arts of War, made him hold a 
“% Council during the Night, and to 
% imagine the ſame Viſit from the 
« Enemy's Camp, which Neſtor had 
propos d to the Greeks.” I know very 
well that this Skill and Capacity of 
Hector deſtroys the Imprudence and 
want of Conduct with which Polydamas 
had accus'd him, and the Reproach 
which Madam D. in general caſts upon 
the Trojans, of knowipg little of the 
Arts of War. But tis no Fault of mine, 
if the IJliad and Madam D.'s Remarks 
and Criticſms compoſe a perfect Syſtem 
of Inconſiſtencies and Contradictions. 
What ſurprizes me, is, that Madam D. 

F having 
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having this Key of Irony to explain 
Homer's Epithets that appear abſurd 
when taken in their plain and obvieus 
Senſe, has not made uſe of it in a Paſ- 
ſage of the 7th B. where Priam rejeftin 

the Counſel of Antenor, who advis d him 
to reſtore Helen, and embracing that of 
Paris, who was for detaining her, is 
ſaid to be equal in Wiſdom even to the 
Gods themſelves, (B. 7. p. 24.) where 
inſtead of interpreting ironically this 
mad and extravagant Epithet, Madam 
D. very ſeriouſly tells us, (2. 405.) 
« That Homer wou d hereby inform us, 
that when Injuſtice is carry d to a cer- 
“ tain Height, all Wiſdom vaniſhes and 
« diſappears; or if it ſpeaks, tis not 
* heard or liſtend to.” Madam D. to- 
wards the Beginning of all her Remarks, 
(r. 352.) had ſaid, that twas ſufficienr 
once to give a Reaſon for the Epithets 
Homer makes Uſe of. This indeed is 
ſufficient, by ſaying once for all, that 
either the Neceſſity of filling up the 
Number of the Verſe, or the Conveni- 


ence and Advantage of the Sound and - 


Phraſe, carries it almoſt always above 
what he ought to ſay, or perhaps even 
above what he intended to ſay; But 
' whoever would juſtify him, muſt find 
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out ſome new Chimera and Fiction for 
every Epithet. 5 

Vet ic muſt be own'd, thar-moſt of 
Homers Epithets have no other Fault 
but their Superfluity, or have no other 
Ule but to fill up bis Verſe, or a little 
to raiſe Terms hich in themſelves 
would not ſuit the Epic Stile. Tis by 
this that Madam D. juſtifies the Com. 
pariſon. of Peas in the 13th B. by ad- 
miring (2. 564.) the Riches of the 

pithets which Homer gives them; 
Pulſe or Peas, attended by rich Epithets 3 
But, for the ſame Reaſon, it is necdleſs 
to ſeek, as Madam P. does ſo often, 
the natural, moral, or hiſtorical Reaſons 
of "Homer's Epirliets. In the ſecond B. 


for Example, be {peaks of the warlike 


Peræles, who cultivated the Plains wa- 
ter d by the delicious River 7jterefins; a 

Moment after he himſelf takes 8 
that the 7. rterefius was a Branch of the 
Waters of SH; and Strabo, cited by 
Madam D. (1. 372.) adds, that this River 


at the Source was deadly. Poyſon; but, 
fays Madam D. Homer calls it delici- 


ous upon a a religious Account, inaſ- 
& much as it was a Cuſtom to ſwear 
by theſe Waters.” But in the following 
Varley. I find that the Waters of this 
River 
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| Riyer were fine and pleaſant, x&Aippa?y 
vd wp, (B. 752.) tho Madam D. has 
not tranſlated it; and therefore I don't 
know whether I muſt underſtand this 
Epitliet in a religious Senſe, or as im- 
plying a real Property, or only as a rich 
and luxuriant Epithet, which Homer 
gives to thoſe black ſtinking Waters, or 
which at leaſt were ſo thick, that, to uſe 
the Poct's Expreſlion, they ſwam like 
Oil above the Waters of the River Pe- 
neuf. 

One is at a Loſs, ſays 3 D. 1 

444.) ro. know why Homer has given 
the Epithet of Illuſtrious to the City 


Panopes, which wasn't nine hundted Pa- 


ces in Circuit, where there was neither 


Palace nor Academy, Theatre, Market 


Place, nor Fountains: It is becauſe of 
the Dances which the Athenian Women 
perform'd and celebrated there at rhe 
Feaſt and Ceremonies. of Bacchus; an- 
ſwers Madam D. citing Pauſanias. This 
is a very learned Reaſon; but here's a 
more ſimple, and, I believe, a much 


truer One, that it is a great, rich and 


noble Epithet which Homer gives to a 
little Country Village. 

In an Article of Enumeration, CB. r. 
p. 85.) there is mention made of Eume- 


las, Son of Admetus, and of the di- 


M m4 vine 


— 
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vine Alceſtes: I am perſwaded, ſays 


cc 


6c 
cc 


Madam D. thereupon, (1. 371.) that 
** Homer gives the Epithet of Divine to 
* Alceſtes, becauſe ſhe ſo tenderly lov'd 
eher Husband, as to die to fave his 
© Life.” An Epither not quite fo 
ſtrong, for Example that of Generous, 
wou'd have done more Honour to Alceſtes, 


becauſe it would have better characteris d 


and diſtinguiſh'd her; for as for the 
Epithet Godlike or Divine, it occurs in 


every Page of the Iliad; in the third B. 


eſpecially, it is given to Helen no leſs 
than three Times, even in Madam D.'s 
own Tranſlation, (p. 108, 110, 124.) 


and thereupon I can't help ſaying, that 


Homer gave, to Helen the Epither Di- 
vine, becauſe ſhe. lovd her Gallant ſo 
tenderly and paſſionately, as to abandon 
her Husband to follow him. Madam 
D. moralizes alſo upon a Diſcourſe of 
Sarpedon in B. 12. We are, ſays he, 


* lookd upon as ſo many Deities.” 


4s 


What is there more unjuſt, ſays ſhe, 
cc 


than one to be honour'd as a Deity, 
when he even falls ſhort of the mo- 
ral Virtues of a Man? He ought to 
be ſuperior in Virtue, who wou'd in 
Dignity.“ This Moral were very juſt, 
if Homer did not by a vicious Practice, 


cc 


cc 
cc 


make cyery one that occur'd, a God, or 


equal 
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equal to the Gods, whenever the Epi- 
ther 'oodeG- was neceſſary to fill up his 
Verſe. i ts ro 
In fine, to ſhew that in the Criticiſm 
we make of Homers Epithets, we only 
follow the Rules and Dictates of com- 
mon Senſe, Mr. D. himſelf ſpeaks 
thus, (in his Art of Poet. 35.) The 
“ Uſe we ſhou'd make of Epirhets, is 
* not without its Laws and Bounds: If 
* a Poem abounds too much with Epi- 
e thers, it is flat and cold; and if the 
% Epithets are ill choſe and diſagreeable, 
it is nauſeous and ridiculous, and the 
Poet is guilty of the ſame Fault with 
which Ariſtotle reproaches Clitophon, 
who wou'd floridly expreſs and adorn 
* the ſmalleſt and molt trifling Circum- 
ſtances, and who expreſs'd himſelf 
every where as ridiculouſly, as if he 
had given to Figs the Epitket of Ve- 
& nerable.” What is it then that Mr. D. 
would have us ſay of Homers Epirhets, 
which not only are vain and ſuperfluous, 
but contrary to the Nature of the 
Things, and contradictory to the De- 
ſign for which he introduces them: 
The Superfluities and Redundancies 
of Homers Compoſition and Stile, ap- 
pear yet more in his Repetitions: — 


cc 
. 
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has carry d this Fault beyond all Bounds 
or Belief; for, in ſhort, he has not on- 
ly repeated the Diſcourſes which his 
= © Perſons ſend from one to another, or 
= that they deliver to one another to be 
= repeated immediately again upon the 
= Spot, but even Diſcourſes of Paſſion; 
1 | and, what is ſtill more ſurpriſing, he 


puts the ſame Diſcourſes into the 
Mouths of divers Perſons, whoſe Cha- 
racters are different. We find the ſame 
Thing ſeveral Times repeated in the 
ſame Diſcourſe; and he makes Heroes 
relate Facts, which he himſelf has al- 
ready narrated as a Poet; Facts, which 
make up whole Epiſodes entirely foreign 
to his Subject: He repeats the ſame Fic- 
= ri6hs, and the ſame Facts and Eyents in 
_ - ſeveral Places ; he recalls the ſame De- 
45 5 ſeriptions, the ſame Compariſons, and the 
_— ſame Pieces of Wit and Humour: Laſtly, 


which is what more particularly con- 

cerns his Stile, he repeats his Words 
and Expreſſions. Moſt of his Phraſes 
1 are uſual and cuſtomary, and the ſame 
a Sounds return perpetually to our Ears; 
wy he ſcarce ever ſpeaks but in a ſet 

Form; and in a great Number of his 

Verſes the firſt Word makes you know 
| all the reſt. . | o 
ö | p 
| | 


| ; 5 XY 
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The Repetition of the Diſcourſes which _ 
his Perſons ſend to be made ro one ano- 
ther, is what is caſteſt to be juſtify d; 
this ſhews in the Meſſenger a Fidelity and 
Simplicity that is of tome Value: But 
firſt, there is a Rule which ought to ob- 
rain at all Times and in all Ages, wiz 
That this Repetition ſhould be within 
the Bounds of Probability, 3. e, That 
the Meſſage or Speech ſhould be ſhort 
cnough for a Man to be able to retain 
it Word for Word. By this Rule We 
may juſtify all che Diſcourſes, how long 
ſoever, that are repeated by the Gods, 
who have an infinite Memory: But how 
could Ulyſſes, for Example, retain Word 
for Word that long Diſcourſe which 4- 
gamemnon ſends by him to Achilles, in 
the gth B. 2 Secondly, Iwas very well 
done in After- Ages to vary the Diſcourſe 
of the Envoy, and this not only with 
Reſpect ro Men, but alſo with Reference 
to the Gods themſelves; becauſe ſuch a 
Variety contributes much to make the 
Subject in Hand beautiful and agreeable. 
Nothing, for Example, is finer than the 
Variety of Expreſſion which Virgil uſes 
in the Meſſages and Orders which Fupz- 
ter ſends by Mercury to Aneas, in the 
4th B. of the A#neids.' The Expreſſions 


of Jupiter are ſo fine, that they ſeem 
in- 
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inimitable ; and yet the Reader is charm- 


ed to ſee the ſame Things repeated by 


Mercury in new Terms and Expreſſions, 


- 


which, if I may ſo ſay, are as difficult 


to be matched as the firſt. © 


Madam D. who gives true or falſe 


Rules in proportion as ſhe thinks one or 


the other may prove favourable to Ho- 
mer, ſpeaks thus, (Vol. 1. p. 332.) 1 


* ſhall here ſatisfy my ſelf with remark- 
ing, once for all, that Homer always 
% makes his Meſſengers repeat their 


_ © Diſparches or Speeches in the ſame 


ce 
«c 


Terms and Expreſſions in which they 
received them; this is more decent 
“ and reſpeAtful. What Right has an 
*« Envoy or Ambaſtador to change any 
Thing of the Terms of his Meſſage 
or Commiſſion 2 Is he more able, 


c 
et 


* 


or greater than his Principal > An 


cc 
4 


Envoy or Ambaſſador ought always 
to deliver what he is ordered, juſt as 
he received it.. admit of this Max- 
im with regard to the eſſential Part of 
the Commiſſion, and I allow of it with 
reference to the Uſage of the ſelf 
ſame Terms in that Reſpect; but I 
reject as falſe the following Part of 
Madam D.'s Remark, where ſhe ſays, 
An Emvoy may add, but he ought not to 
forget any Thing. Or rather, to be more 

: exact, 


K 


o 
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exact, I ſhall make a Diſtinction; an 


Envoy may add Explications and Invi- 
tations to the Words of his Commiſſion; 
but let all the Politicians or Stateſmen 
that Madam D. can name, decide be- 
tween her and me, whether it is agree- 
able to the Character of a ſimple Envoy, 
employed to make Offers and Propoſals 
of Terms to an Enemy, thar he ſhould, 
of his own Head, enlarge to the Terms 
of his Prince or General, eſpecially be- 
fore the Enemy has returned their firſt 
| Anſwer? Vet this is what Jaeus does in 
the 7th B. for Priam having order'd him 
to carry to the Greeks the Propoſals of 
Paris, who promiſed to reſtore Hellen, 
and all the Riches he had broughr from 
Argos, Ideus promiſes as from his Ge- 
neral, all the Riches that Paris had 
brought to Troy. It is: Madam D. her 
ſelf who obſerves and takes Notice of 
this Difference, which perhaps otherwiſe 
we ſhould not ſo much have minded or 
regarded, © This is not, fays ſhe, (2. 
2 406.) © what Paris had ſaid; for 
* Paris only promiſed to reſtore what 
% he had brought from Argos, hereby 
« excepting thoſe he had brought from 
© Sidon and other Parts; but Ideus, to 
* make the Terms much greater, and 
* more inyiting,. makes a general 9 
| 9 ? 60 0 
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of: all that he had brought to Tres + ; 
64 for he was fully perſuaded that if the 
4e Greets. accepted this Propoſal, tho 
“ beyond his Commiſſion, i it would have 


go "Ka performed.“ 
1 call thoſe dictated Piſcourſes in the 


: Thad. which one Perſon makes to ano- 


ther, to repeat them at the ſame Inſtant 
and in the ſame Place: Of which here 
is an Example literally tranſlated; it is 
taken from the 4th B. where Juno ſpeaks 
to Jupiter, upon Occaſion, and at the 
Time of a Truce concluded between the 
Greeks and Trojans, 3. e. ar a Time when 
they did not fight, who tells him in fo 
many Words : © Command Minerva in- 
6 ſtantly to repair to the furious Com- 
1 bat between the Greeks and Trojans: 
ep AN TUAoTo! * N. 65. 
To order it ſo, that the Trojans firſt at- 
* tack the Greeks, notwithſtanding their 
* Oaths, ſhe ſpeaks thus: The Father 
* of Gods and Men let himſelf be per- 
* ſuaded, and immediately pronounce 
e thele winged Words to Minerva: Go 
* quickly into the Army, in the Midſt 


1 Greeks and 7rejans, and order 


ce it ſo that the Trojans make the firſt 
* Onſct, without regard to their Oaths, 
* and attack the proud Greeks.” Thus 


tuns Zemer's Text, when juſtly tranſla- 


ted, 


* 
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ted, which in my Opinion includes 


nothing mean or low: But here follows 


the Tranſlation of Madam D. which will 


beforehand demonſtrate what I ſhall pre- 
ſently treat of more at large, i. e. the 


Art wherewith ſhe adds, retrenches and 


changes Words, in order to render Ho- 


mer more tolerable ro us. Command 


Minerva then immediately to repair 


“ jans, and by all poſſible Means to en- 


“ gage the Trojans to break the Treaty 


<«< they have ſworn to, and become the 


„ firſt Aggreſſors, by inſulting the Greets, 


4 who are now too far ſwelF'd and puff- 
% cd: up with their Victory. The Fa- 
< ther of Gods and Men granted unos 
“ Requeſt, and inſtantly gave this Or- 
« der to Minerva: Go immediately to 
* the Army of the 7rojans, and exert 
e all your Cunning and Power to engage 


them, notwithſtanding the Truce, to 


« inſult and attack the Greets, who are 
«< grown too haughty and proud with 


_ <. che Advantage they have lately ob. 


© tained.” 


- 


It may be very juſtly obſerved that Zo. 


mer affects often to cauſe the ſame Thing 
be ſaid twice: In the 24th B. for Exam- 
ple, Priam, without there being any Oc- 
caſion for Hecuba to dictate it to him, 

i might 


„ to the Army of the Greets and Tro- 


- 
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might of himſelf have formed the Prayer 
and Supplication he makes to Jupiter, 
before he went to find Achilles. But 
the great Art the Poet ſeems: to value 
himſelf moſt upon, is when he can make 
the ſame Thing be repeated thrice; as in 
the Fiction which Jupiter dictates to the 
deceiving Dream which Morpheus relates 
to Agamemnon, and which Agamemnon re- 
peats to the Greets. 4+ 83 
Wich reference to the ſame Things re- 
peated in the ſame Diſcourſe, I have 
elſewhere cited the Paſſage of Priam, 
which recalls twice to Achilles the Me- 
mory of his Father, in almoſt the ſame 
Terms. This Fault, if it is one, is but 
very inconſiderable. But I muſt here 
take Notice of a Remark of Madam D. 
upon a Paſſage of the 1ſt B. Agamem- 
on, ſays ſhe, (1. 288.) repeats ſeveral 
Times the fame Thing, as it is uſual 
< with Perſons in Paſſion; they never 
think they have ſaid enough, but are 
% always improving upon their firſt 
% Thoughts.” To this I anſwer, that 
if they do really improve upon their 
firſt Thoughts, ir is neither a Fault nor 
a Repetition; but if they only repeat 
them, the Paſſion of the Perſon don't 
excuſe the Poet: And beſides that, Poe- 
try does not admit of brutal * 
| {ſuc 
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ſuch as are often to be found in Men, 


but ever repreſents them as they are ex- 
erted in a beautiful and rational Man- 
ner; ſo, I ſay, beſides that, the Deſerip- 
tion of any Paſſion whatſoever; ſhou'd 


never be ſo drawn, as to become tedious 


or nauſeous to the Reader. 


One of the moſt vicious Repetitions in 
Homer, is when he makes two Perſons 


of different Characters repeat the ſame 
Diſcourſe in different Parts of the Poem. 
Madam D. makes rio Apology for 
this odd Sort of Repetition, but con- 
ceals it the molt ſhe can in her Tranſla- 
tion, by altering tlie Terms of the re- 


peated Diſcourſe : And indeed, can any 


thing be more contrary not only to the 


Difference of Characters which are moſt / 


; 


of all conſpicuous in Diſcourſes, but to 


Probability, and even the Poſſibility of 


Things, than to ſuppoſe two Perſons, who, 
without having agrecd about any thing, 
or even ſo much as on this Occaſi- 
on convers'd together, or underſtood 
one another, ſhould yet fay the ſame 
Thing preciſely, and in the fame Words? 
We ſee an Example of ſuch Repetition in 
the 8th B. where Minerva ſpeaks thus 
to Jupiter, (B. 8. p. 36.) © We are all 
* very fenſible that your Power is in- 
vincible, and that nothing can with- 


Nn « fand 
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& ſtand you; but we can't help being 


* 


0 


touch d with Compaſſion at the Fate 
te of the Greeks, who, according to their 
t unhappy Deſtiny, periſh in the Bat- 
* tle: We abſtain from Fighting, be- 
&© cauſe you have commanded us; but 
«< we cant help inſpiring the Greeks with 
& wholſome Councils, that ſo they 
* may not all periſh by the fatal Fury 
% of your Indignation.” Now this 
very Diſcourſe. is repeated entirely 
throughout by Juno to Jupiter in the 
fame B. thirty Pages after (p. 64.) and 
we may be aſſur'd that in the Greek it 
is related exactly in the ſame Terms: 
(9. 32. and 463.) In the 22d B. Jupi- 
ter being moved with Pity for Hector, 
wou'd ſave him; Minerva tells him, 
(p. 262.) © If you wou'd yet endeavour 
© to. fnarch from the Jaws of Death, 
% a Man who was long ago deliver d up 
* to his Fate and Deſtiny, and whoſe 
* fatal Moment is now come, you may; 
* but the other Deities will never give 
& their Conſent.” Juno had before ſaid 
to Jupiter the fame Thing, and in the 
fame Greek Terms, upon Occaſion of 
Sarpedon, in B. 16. (p. 29.) and it does 
not appear that Minerva had been there 
to learn Jwno's Words by Heart, 


* 


We 


i 
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We have in the firſt B. a remarkable 


Example of thoſe Facts which Homer cau- 
ſes his Perſons to relate, after having nar- 


rated them himſelf before in the Courſe 
of his Poem. Thetis hearing the Com- 


plaints which Achilles made upon rhe Sea- 


ſhore, comes to her Son to enquire the 
Reaſon of them: Achilles makes to her © 
Narration of twenty two Verfes long in 
the Original, which repears to the Reader, 

not what he had ſeen a long Time ago, 
and which he might have forgot by the 


_ Diſtance of many Books, bur what he 
had juſt before ſcen, a Fact that he had 
immediately before related; in a Word, 


all that had paſs'd from the Beginning 
of the 7liad to the carrying oft Briſeis, 
which was the Subject of the Tears of 4- 
chilles. Perhaps, you'll fay, it was eſſential 


to the Sequel of the Poem, that Achilles 
ſhould firſt inform a Perſon of this Fact, 


v ho could not otherwiſe know it, and this 


were only a trifling Fault in the Intrigue 
and Plot. Not at all; Thetis knew per- 
fectly well before, all that Achilles here 
relates; and he ſays to her in the Be- 
ginning, (B. I. p. 24.) © You know it; 
** whar need I repeat Things that are al- 


* ready known to you?“ We are very 
well acquainted with the Regard our 


Poets always pay to three Rules, in the 
TON n 2 Nar- 


» 
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Narrations they cauſe their Perſons to 
make: The firſt is, that only thoſe 
Things be related which the Hearer was 


as yet ignorant of; the ſecond is, that 


ſuch Narrations be related only to 
thoſe Perſons that cannot learn it 
elſewhere ; and the third, which is the 
niceſt and fineſt of all, is, that this Nar- 


ration ſhou'dn't have already been made 


in Converſation. among the Perſons 
themſelves. Homer does not here tranſ- 


greſs againſt this laſt Rule, as in the 


gth B. where Phenix gives to Achilles 


the whole Detail of his Life, to which 


Achilles ſhou'd have anſwer d, Millies 
jam audjvi, Lou have told me of it a 


thouſand Times before: But he tran 


greſſes againſt the two firſt, by intro- 
ducing Achilles making a long Relation 
of a Thing, the Reader already knew, 
to his Mother, who knew it alſo: And 


this, ſays Madam D. upon this Paſſage, 
is the true Model we ought to fol- 


n. in 

Homer repeats. alſo Epiſodical Facts, 
the Repetition whereof is ſo much the 
more ridiculous, as they were imperti- 
nent to his Subject even the firſt Time 
he introduc'd them. They deafen Dio- 


„ —— 
: — 
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medes with the brave Actions and Ex- 
ploirs his Father Tydeus had done ar 


Thebes, whom they unjuſtly prefer be- 


fore him. Agamemnon oppoſes them to 
him in the 4th B and Minerva in the 
5th B. Ir is the ſame with the Com- 


bat between Achilles and Æneas upon 


Mount Ida, related by Aneas himſelf 
in the 21ſt B. (o. 1829 and mention'd 
in the Way of Reproach by Achilles to 


- 


or ſix Pages after, (p. 188.) 


The Repetition of the fame Fictions 


and Events in the Iliad, makes the whole 
Texture of the Poem, which repreſents 


nothing almoſt throughout but Battles 


and Combats, almoſt che ſame, or very 
near reſembling one another, whether of 


Gods or Men. It is principally in this = 


Reſpect we may juſtly ſay, that if 
we were to throw out of the 7/zad, be- 
ſides the Things that are repeared Word 
for Word, thoſe which have a very near 
| Reſemblance, we ſhould reduce it ro a 
fourth Parr. But in this general Repe- 
tition, there is one Article that ſeems 


to me more remarkable than all the reſt, 


In the 3d B. (p. of.) Paris makes an 
Offer to engage in ſingle Combat with 
Menelaus, on Condition that the Succeſs 


of this Duel ſhould finiſh the War be- 
„ DERY tween 


Eneas, with all irs Circumſtances, five 
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teen the two Nations. Hector goes in 
Perſon to carry this Propoſal to the 
Greets; who, without any Regard 
to the Character of the Trojan Hero that 
ſpeaks to them, anſwer him with as 
much Rudeneſs as Injuſtice, that all rhe 
Children of Priam being impious and 
perfidious Perſons, (p. 104 ) Priam mult 
come himſelf, and {cal the Treaty by a 
| ſolemn Sacrifice: All this is perform'd 

with the moſt watchful and ſerious Pre- 
caution. Paris, when ready to yield, 
is withdrawn by Venus from his Con- 
queror Mexelaus ; the Truce neverthe- 
leſs ſubſiſts, till Pandarugs, unworthily 
tempted by Minerva, aims a Dart at 
Menelaus, which breaks the Alliance 
they had juſt before ſworn to: Vet, 
notwithſtanding all this, Hector in the 


5th B. has the Aſſurance ro come and 


offer. a new Propoſal of ſingle Com- 
bat to the Greets; and the Greets, with- 


out reproaching him for what had hap- 


pen d after the firſt Combat, think 
themſelves obliged to accept of the ſe. 
cond; which was like the other, at Jeaſt 
in chis, that the Trojan Champion was a- 
gain overcome. 

We find in the 7/ad very long De- 
ſcriptions exactly repeated; ſuch is that 
of Miner va, who quits her Vail to Th | 

cr 
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| her Arms, in the 5th B. (p. 223, 224.) 
and who paſſes thro the Gates of Hea- 
ven, which were committed to the Cu- 
ſtody of the Hours. This Deſcrip- 
tion is indeed very noble and very poe- 
tical; but when we find it again in the 
8h B. (p. 59.) with very little Diffe- 
rence in the French, and none at all in 
the Greek, we are not only ſhock'd at 
this ſecond Repetition, but it would 
Mm as if it ſunk the Value of the 
firlt. e 
We have ſufficiently ſpoke elſewhere 
of Homers Compariſons, and particu- 
larly of the Reſemblance they bear with 
one another: But beſides this, they 
ſometimes return in an exact Repeti- 
tion; as that of a Lion that wou d en- 
ter a Park, and is driven thence. by a 
Company of Shepherds arm d with Darts 
and Torches; the ſame is again usd in 
the x 1th B. upon Occaſion of Ajax, who 
in vain ãttempts to break through a Bat- 
ralion of the Trojaus; and in the 17th 
B. upon Occaſion of Menelaus, who is 
loath to quit the Body of Patroclus; and 
in both thoſe Places it returns exactly 
the ſame, without rhe leaſt Variation or 
Difference, (A. 548. p. 658.) His Per- 
ſons alſo ſhew ſometimes a particular 
Inclination and Affection to the ſame 
. Compa- 
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Compariſon: Thus 7hetis in the 18th 
B. ſpeaking of Achilles ro her Nymphs, 

ſays, (y. 110.) That he grew as a young 
Olive; and that after having carefully 
brought him up as a Plant, w hich is nou- 
Tiſhed and cultivated in the beſt Place of 
Aa rich Soil, ſhe had ſent him to Illion; 
and twenty Pages after (p. 135.) ſhe 
repeats to Falcay, upon Occaſion of the 
ſame Achilles, and in the ſame Greek 
Terms, her Olive, her Plant, and- Net | 
rich Soil. 

It is well known of «what. extreme 
Delicacy and Nicety all Pretences to 
Jeſting and Wit ought to be, to gain 
the Favour and Eſteem of the Reader; 
the leaſt Aﬀectation makes rhem loſe 
all their Effect, and immediately changes 
them into flat and inſipid Raillery. Homer 
often repeats his in the dulleſt Manner; 
and among others, this which he puts into 
the Mouth of Merion, when attackin 
Aneas, in the roth B. (v. 40.) Pluto 
and J are going to make a fine Divi- 
„ ſion; he ſhall have your Soul, and I 
**:1rhe Glory of ſending ir down to his 
% Dominions.” Madam D. herſelf takes 
Notice, (3. 427.) that Homer had be- 
fore made uſe of the ſame Raillery; and 
indeed, Ulyſſes had uſed it in the 11th 

B. agzinſt * and * in the 5th 
0 B. 
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B. againſt 7lepolemus ; that it ſhould nor 
be ſaid that Homer omitted any ſort of 
Repetition that the humane Mind could 
imagine. | 

But what ſhall we ſay of thoſe Words 
and Phraſes that return perpetually in 
Homer: As the my 4'4raueboueros, to 
which Martial makes an ironical Allu- 
ſion, in one of his Epigrams; inſinua- 
ting, tliat it would coſt him little or no 
Pains to compoſe vaſt Volumes, if it 
were allowed him to repeat his Words 
and Phraſes as Homer does. 


Edita ne brevibus pereat mihi chart h- 
bellis, A | 
Dicatur potius Toy d relle. 


We need only od four Books in 2 
mer, to know all his different Ways of 
ſpeaking and expreſſing himſelf; he has 
always the ſame Tranſition from his 
Facts to his Diſcourſes, and from his 
Diſcourſes to his Facts. But I have 
here more particularly in my Eye and 
View his ſet Forms; I mean certain 
Phraſes ready made, which Homer 
makes uſe of in many Places, where 
they produce very different Effects. In 
the 3d B. (v. 99.) Paris withdrew, ſrigh- 
red at the ieh of Menelaus ; and Hello 
| ſays 


* ö 
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ſays ro him, very pertinently, © Unhap- 
„ py Parzs, who haſt nothing to boaſt 
e of but Beauty, and who art poſſeſſed 
of no other Paſſion but the Love of 
Women, | perfidious Decciver !” For 
A thus J render, Auoæpi, e. 4 pio u- 
VEILKAYES, ncporSν , by Terms which I 
2 think more faithful for a Tranſlation, 
and better for the Senſe than thoſe of 
Madam D. who ſays, (B. 3. „ 99.) Un- 
happy Paris, who haſt but a deceitful A- 
ſpect and Appearance, and art only valiant 
among the Ladies. But at the End of 
— the x3th B. the ſame Hector, (p. 302.) 
1. meets the ſame Paris encouraging his 
Companions, and obliging them to fight 
withReſolution, and thereupon he repeats 
to him exactly the ſame injurious Verſes 
of B. 3. becauſe Homer would not give 
himſelf the Trouble of making another 
for the ſecond Occaſion, how different 
ſoever it was from the firſt, 
What ſurpriſes me yet more, is to find 
other Forms, which are really abſurd the 
firſt Time Homer uſes them, nor are at 
all pertinently introduced but at the ſe- 
cond or third Repetition. Here is an 
Example. In a Council of the Trojaus, 
in the 7th B. wiſe Antenor (p. 23.) pro- 
poſes the natural and judicious Advice 
of reſtoring Hellen to the Greeks, Paris, 
1 to 


Pd 


= 
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to the Scandal and Contempt of human 
Reaſon, makes this Reply: Antenor, 
ſays he, (p. 24.) the Advice you give 
is no ways agreeable to me, and you 
* are no doubt capable of giving a bet- 
„ ter: But if you think what you ſay, 
the angry Gods muſt have deprived 
„% you of all Judgment.” Now this 
Anſwer was made for a Paſſage in the 
12h B. where Hector, ( 236.) propo- 
ſes it very properly to Polydamus, wha 
_ adviſed him ſhamefully to ſhuc himſelf 
up in Troy. | Es 

In the iſt B. (p. 13) Agamemnon, an- 
ſwering Achilles, who was valuing him- 
ſelf upon his Services, tells him: © Of 
* all the Kings, you are the moſt odious 
to me; for you breathe nothing but 
* Quarrels, Wars and Devaſtations.“ 


Could any Thing have been of greatet 


Uſe and Advantage to Agamemnon, in 


his Attempt upon Troy, than a Man that 
delighted in nothing more than Wars 
and Battles? This Reproach is but a 
Form, which is more proper in a Paſſage 
where Jupiter makes uſe of it againſt 
Mars, in the 5th B. (p. 234.) though to 
ſay the Truth, it has but a bad Effect 
in the Mouth of a Deity, who beſides 
had already elſewhere entertained and 
. feaſted himſelf with the tragical and 

8 Deg bloody 
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bloody Spectacle of ſo many Thouſands 
of Men killing and deſtroying one ano- 
ther, (B. 11. p. 168.) This Form there- 
fore is not well placed neither in the firſt 
Circumſtance, nor in the laſt. 
In a Paſſage of the 16th B. (p. 32.) 
Sarpedon being mortally wounded by 
Patroclus very far from the Ships, calls 
Glaucus to his Aſſiſtance, and tells him, 
as the Text is literally tranſlated by Ma- 
dam D. in her Remarks, (3. 425.) 
What Shame wou'd it be for you, if 
„ the Greeks ſhoud ſtrip me of my 
„ Arms in the Midſt of our Ships!“ 
The Commentators, as Madam D. her 
ſelf relates, have ſaid thereupon, that 
Sarpedon was delirious, or light-headed, 
being at the Point of Death; while up- 
on other Paſſages, as upon Occaſion of 
Patroclus propheſy ing when a dying, at 
the End of the ſame B. (p. 53.) they 
ſay, as Madam D. alſo relates it (3. 
432.) that the Soul, in the Moment 
that the Laws of the Union of the Soul 
and Body are breaking and diſſolving, 
ſees what is future, and beholds it in 
the Deity, Thus, Homer has no other 
Reaſon to make Sarpedon ſay, that he 
dy'd in the Midſt of the Ships, tho' he 
was far from them, but as it is Verſe 
ready made, a Form before ns'd in the 
5 15th 
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15th B. upon Occaſion of Caletor, who 
was indeed kill'd in the Midſt of the 
| Ships, c ev a&vwv modyræ. 9. 428. But 
tho Abſurdity did not always accom- 
pany Repetition in moſt of thoſe Forms, 
yet nothing has ſo bad an Effect in 
Stile as frequent Repetitions, and com- 
mon and vulgar Expreſſions; it is by 


this we certainly diſtinguiſh Perſons of 


a low Genius and narrow Education, 
from Perſons of Merit and Faſhion ; 
and this Habit in a Writer is as vici- 
ous, as it wou'd be in a Painter. 


To conclude the Article of Repeti- 


tions with ſome general Reflections: The 
Author of Telemachus ſays ſomewhere, 
© That the Words of Mentor were at- 
* tended with a wonderful Life and In- 
e fluence, becauſe he was never guilty 
4 of Repetitions. This Sentence ap- 
pears to me exquiſite ; and I always 
thought that Repetitions extinguiſh'd all 
the Life and Vivacity of a Diſcourſe, by 


that Negligence which accompanies them, 


and which bewraying in the Orator or 
Poet, either too great an Eſteem for 


his own Expreſſions, or a Contempt 


for his Reader's Taſte, deprive him of 
all his Influence and Authority. Tis 
upon this Principle I oppoſe a Reaſon 
| which 
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which Mr. and Madam D. make Uſe of 
in their Preface to the Meditations of 
Marcus Autouinus, to excuſe certain Repe- 
titions which this great Emperor, who 
wrote only for his own private Uſe, has 
left in his moral Reflections. Strange 
** Thjuſtice and Partiality of Men, fay 
Mr. and Madam D. to fall into the 
ſame Faults, and yet not to be able to 
* endure the Repetition of the ſame 
* Cenſures and Reproof!“ To this T 
anſwer, That the Vices of Men never 
juſtify bad Writing; and that if a pro- 
phane Author is capable of reforming 
his Readers, he'll much ſooner ſucceed 
therein, who takes Care not only of 
the Matter, but of the Manner and Stile 
of his Compoſition, than he who is 
guilty of dull and flat Repetition, or 
other groſs Faults of Diſcourſe. But, 
laſtly, Mr. and Madam D. both agree 
in the ſame Preface, that thoſe Repeti- 
tions, which in their Opinion are not vi- 
cious in a Treatife of Morality, ate yet 
ſo in a Treatiſe of Wit. This is ſuffi- 
nt ta vindicate and bear us out in 
this Article againſt Homer. But we have 
fuller and more expreſs Teſtimonies 
againſt him upon this Head ; that of 
Father,Rapine, for Example: Homers 
true Character, ſays this modern Cri- 
| 77 5 
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„ iet, is his Tediouſneſs and Pro- 


« lixity in relating Things and Circum- 
« ſtances; he is the greateſt Talker of 

“all Antiquity ;- and the Greeks them- 
* ſelves, how great Talkers ſoever they 
% were, have reprovd Homer for this 
% Superfluity of Words and Intempe- 
“ rance of Diſcourſe, as a great Fault 
“ in him: He is guilty not only of re- 
“ peating the ſame Words, bur alſo che 
fame Things; and indeed, of perpe- 
e tual Repetitions.” Tis true, he talk'd 
always naturally, but he talk'd too 
much; and we muſtn't forget the Teſti- 


mony of Father Boſſu, of much greater 


Weight with Madam D. and more ex- 
preſs in his Aſſertion; © We tire the 
* Reader, ſays he, B. 3. Ch. 16. when 
© we relate to him what he was before 
* appriz'd of: This was not judg'd ſo 
* bad in Homer's Time. Virgil is more 


exact herein; Venus in the firſt: Book 


e permits not Æneas to give the Rela- 
tion of his Misfortuncs, but inter- 
< rupts him to comfort him; and in the 
* third, when good Manners and De- 
* corum engaged this ſame Hero to 
“relate his Hiſtory to Andromache, 


_— 
— 


— — 


* Compariſon of Homer and Virgil. 


« Heb 
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«. Hellenus very ſeaſonably arrives, which 


prevents him. Bur every thing ought 


to yield to Madam D.'s Teſtimonies, in 
Favour of her own Homer. Vet, to over- 
throw the Character and Reputation of 


this Poet, we need go no farther than the 
Preface and Remarks of Madam D. which 
are an inexhauſtible Magazine of all the 


Objections that can be made againſt : 
him: For Example, upon a Paſſage of 


the 5th B. Madam D ſays, (1. 2.481.) 
« Agamemnon has already told this Hi- 
c ſtory in the preceding B. which is 
c the Reaſon that Homer touches it but 
4 by the by, becauſe he ſuppoſes his 
äReader to remember it.” Upon another 


Paſſage in the 11th B. ſne ſays likewiſe, 


(p. 523.) * Ulyſes has already related at 
« length the Orders which King Peleus 
& pave his Son; this is the Reaſon 
« why Neſtor gives only here the Sub- 
& ſtance of it, which he comprizes in 


& a ſingle Verſe.” Is it here, as in the 
Repetition of 22 Verſes in the 1ſt B. 


that Homer is the true Model we ought 
to follow 2 Laſtly, in a Remark- upon 
the 20th B. ſhe ſays, (p. 111.) „ Achil. 
j es relates here a little more at length 


ce the Biſtory, of which Æneas had be. 


e fore given a ſmall Intimation: Homer 


* contriycs his Narrations fo well, that 


0 
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« he never falls into any Repetitions.“ 

How can we reconcile this Encomium, 
I don't fay with what is obvious and 
conſpicuous: to the Eyes of every Rea- 
der throughout the Courſe of the Iliad, 
but with Madam D.'s own Words, upon 


Occaſion of Achilles Harangue to Thetis. 
(1. p. 131.) Homer hereby ſhews, 


ſays ſhe, that a Poet or Orator is 
* not to be cenſurd for repeating 


<« the ſame Things in the ſame Terms; 


and that theſe Repetitions, which now 


*-appear tedious to Minds too nice and 


“delicate, or rather too fluctuating and 
* reſtleſs, are very reaſonable; for no- 
* thing is more ridiculous than to 
change without any Occaſion or Ne- 
* ceflity, what has been once well ex- 
* preſs'd.” Madam P. by Privilege de- 
riv'd from Homer, repeats again af- 
ter her ſelf, in a Remark upon the 8th 
B. excepting that not following her 
own Advice, ſhe alters her Terms. 


“ Homer, ſays ſhe, Vol. 2. (p. 426.) here 


e repeats ten or twelye Verſes that he 
© has uſed elſewhere, which is often 


done by him. This Poet, as Euſla- 
* thias has very well obſerved, woud 


hereby ſhew us, that when we have 
© once found out what is proper and 
« juſt, We e ought not to ſeek for any 
o ching 
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thing elſe, nor induſtriouſly avoid 
* ſuch Repetitions. We have at pre- 
& ſent, with Reference to this Nice- 
*< neſs and Delicacy which appears to 
* me, rather a Diſeaſe, than a Mark of 
any ſound Judgment and Taſte ; for 
s a good Taſte will always admit with 
« Pleaſure two or three Times the ſame 
% Image, when juſtly and happily ex- 
„ preſs'd, tho' in the fame Terms.” We 
admit of the ſame Images not only two 
or three Times, but a hundred Times, 
when we reviſe a fine Compoſition, or 
often peruſe a good Book. We alſo allow 
of Repetitions in the ſame Work, when 
they are profitable and uſeful: To 
ſhew, for Example, the Application of 
the ſame Principle to different Conſe- 
quences ; but the leaſt Repetition ſhocks 
us, when it is a Mark of Barrenneſs or 
Negligence in an Author; in a Word, 
when it is a Fault; and is this ſo dan- 

gerous a Diſeaſe? Further, 'twas impoſ- 
fible for Madam D. perpetually to de- 
fend the Vice of Reperitions ; the natu- 
ral Juſtneſs of her Underſtanding oblig d 
her often to return to the Truth: Thus, 
for one Place where ſhe authorizes Repe- 
tirions, we always find two or three 
where ſhe cor demns them by praiſing 
the contrary, Tis true, that this Com. 
| | mendation, 
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mendation, as applied to Homer, is ve- 


ry unjuſt; but with Reference to the 
Thing it ſelf, it is an indeliberate Homage 
which Madam D.'s prejudicated Notions 
paysto Homer. And indeed, cvery Author 
that ſhall oppoſe evident Truths, ſuch as 


is the Maxim that forbids Tautologies 


and Repctitions, muſt neceſſarily con- 


tradict himſelf ; becauſe the clear and 


manifeſt Truths that he reſiſts, will cer- 
tainly eſcape him in ſome Places, with- 
out his conſidering or attending to it 
in ſeveral others. He that contradicts 
Reaſon, Nature, and inward Senſation, 
always contradicts himſelf. And indeed, 
pure and implicit Admirers give them- 
ſelves up ſo much to blind and dull Rea- 
ſoning, that if they did not contradict 


themielves, we ſhou'd not tell where to 


attack hen. | 


It is nothing new, to reproach Humer 


for his Superfluities; but as no one yet 
has reprov'd him for his Omiſſions, it 

will perhaps be ſurpriſing to find this 
ſecond Vice of Stile, as conſpicuous 
and abounding in the 7/;ad, as the for- 
mer. Homer, for Example, joins to his 
Facts certain Circumſtances that were 
never before us d, which he neither ex- 
plains, nor gives a Reaſon for :. Such is 
that incomprehenſible Wound which 


Oo2 Diomedes © 
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Diomedes gives Pandarus, (B. 5. p. 190.) 
He flung his Javelin, which the God- 
* deſs Minerva conducted —— the 
Eye and the Noſe of Pandarus; the 
** Stroke went into his Mouth, broke 
& his Teeth, and cut his Tongue ; ; and 
* the Steel Point came our under the 
Chin, near the Neck.” It is here 
©& demanded, ſays Madam D. (1. 452.) 
* how Diomedes, who was on Foot, 
* cou'd give ſuch a Stroke as Ho- 
e mer here deſcribes 2 for it appears im- 
„ poſſible. To this I anſwer, firſt, 
that Homer ſays that Minerva con- 
« ducted the Javelin; and in the ſe- 
_ *'cond Place, without having Recourſe 
* to a Miracle, the Stroke might have 
* been given while Pandarus ſtoop d; or 
«beſides, a Man on Foot being able to 
« take the Advantage of the Ground, 
„ Diomedes might have been rais'd up- 
© on ſome Eminence, which being ſo, 
% pandarus in his Chariot might never- 
* theleſs have been below him.” In- 
deed we 'can do no other bur allow of 
ſuch Interpretations, tho' the Poet him- 
felf ſhou'd give them. In the 2rſt B. 
(p. 211.) Lycaon, Priams Son, cauſes a 
Wild Fig-Tree to be cut down to make 
the Wheels of his Chariot. Madam D. 


por "oy well remarks, (3. 530.) 
thax 
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that a Wild Fig-Tree is not at all pro- 
r to make the Wheels of a Chariot; 
« Bur in all Likelihood, ſays ſbe, the 


e Trojans were reduced to this Neceſ- 


& ſity, becauſe the Enemies, during fo 


“ long a War, had cut down the beſt 
* Wood for themſelves.” Wou'd a mo- 
dern Poet Now-a-days, that was careful 
and jealous of his Reputation in the 


Knowledge of Arts, rely upon the Hope 
of / ſuch an Explication ? But what is 
molt pleaſant, is, that after the follow- 


ing Leaf, (Y. 532.) Madam D. ſays, 


that Homer gives a Reaſon for every 


Thing, and eſtabliſhes a Probabiliry 
every where throughout. P17 
There are other Places in Homer 


where, for want of explaining himſelf, 


he falls ar leaſt into a ſeeming Contra- 
dition: The Poet in the 15th B. (p, 


367.) deſcribes the Deſtruction of the 


Wall of che Grecians by Apo/o. © This 
% God, ſays he, broke down the Ram- 
“% part with as much Eaſe, as a Child 
* plying upon the Sea-ſhore, ſcatters 
« with his Hands and Feet the little E. 
& difice of Stones he took ſo much 
Care and Pleaſure in erecting. Thus 
“ you broke down and deſtroy'd, Di- 
« vine Apollo, that Wall which coſt fo 
much Pains and Labour; and you 


O03 « finiſh'd 
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* finiſh'd the Undertaking, putting the 
_ © Greczaxs to Flight.“ This Facility is en- 
tirely contradictory to the Labour and 
Fatigue which Jupiter, Neptue, and A- 
pollo, are ſaid to have undergone in de- 
demoliſhing this Wall, by a Deluge 
and Conflux of eight or ten Rivers, 
(B. 12. 223.) which Apollo alone de- 
ftroy'd before by a Kick. But beſides 
this, in the following Book, (B.16. 33.) 
Glaucus was not able to aſſiſt Sarpedon, 
becauſe he was wounded by an Arrow 
which eucer let fly at him, from the 
Top of the Wall that was demoliſhed 
in the 15th B. yet as we may anſwer, 
this Arrow was not ſent before the 


Wall was deſtroy'd; altho' there is no 


Reaſon to believe that Glaucus, who was 
wounded, and felt ſuch quick and lively 
Pains, remaind afrer that Time upon 
the Field of Battle. I ſhall inſiſt upon 
another Paſſage of the ſome B. 16. where 
ic is ſaid, (v. 26.) that Patroclus ſtood 
between the Veſſels, the Simois, and the 
Wall. Ir can't be anſwer d, that the 
Wall is here taken for the Ground upon 
which it is built; for the Poet himſelf 

here gives it the Epithet, high, vInnow, 
. 397. Which would have been not only 
falſe all along, but very ridiculous, if 
he was ſpeaking of a Wall actually de- 
| . moliſned. 
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moliſhed. Patroclus places himſelf be- 
tween the Ships, the Simois, and the 
Higb Wall; that is to ſay, the Wall 
which was no longer ſtanding. Thus 
alſo Madam D. provides another An- 
ſwer: »The Wall of the Grecians, ſays 
* ſhe, (3. 422.) tho' demolithed in many 
„ Places, ſubſiſted nevertheleſs in others.” 
This I acknowledge ; but ic muſt alſo be | | 
allow'd, that if the, Reproach of Con- _ | 
| 


tradiction is deſtroy d, that of Omiſſion 
ſtill ſubſiſts. e 
HFlomer ſometimes gives a Reaſon for 
the extraordinary Circumſtances he re- 
| lates; but he does not think fit to do my - 
this till a long while after we are ſhock- _ | 
ed, We have elſewhere remarked an | 
Example of this Delay, in the Aſſiſt- | 
ance which Apollo gives to Hector, which 
is not mentioned till the 264th Page of 
the 22d B. upon Occaſion of that won- 
derful ſwift Courſe he was ſeen to make 
round the Walls of Troy. In 9. 260. it 
is likewiſe the ſame of the Cate that it 
Venus takes of Hectors Body in the 23d - 
B. (p. 298.) by pouring over it a pre- 
cious and divine Balm, to prevent its 
being torn in Pieces by dragging it a- 
bout. But in the 22d B. (p. 275.) that 
is to ſay, 23 Pages before, it has been 
dragg'd full drive behind Achilles Cha- 
| FS O00 4 riot, 
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riot, from the Walls of Troy to the Veſ- 
ſels. We ſee likewiſe in p. 287. that 
Achilles had dragg d it round Patroclus 
Tent, and upon the Sca-thore, and had 
offer d it many other Abuſes and Inju- 
ries, (p. 288.) In fine, as Madam P. 
very judiciouſly remarks, (3. 573.) theſe 
Facts which are imagin'd by the Poet, 
have arrived much oftener than the Poet 
ſays. Thus Hectors Body muſt have 
been torn in a hundred Pieces before the 
Preſervative of Venus was applied. 
But I wou'd much ſooner forgive a 
Poets relating Facts with improper Cir- 
cumſtances, than expreſſing juſt and pro- 
per Scntiments falſly and imperfectly: 


Homer will yet furniſh us in this laſt 


Point with remarkable Examples of O- 
miſſion. In the 7th B. (p. 28.) ©* during 
** a Truce, the Greeks and Trojans mix 
e together in the Field of Battle, carry 
„away their Dead... .. each bearing 
« away his own Friends and Relations 
% upon Chariots, ſhedding Torrents of 
« Tears; but King Priam forbid his 
Troops ro weep. Was there ever 
any thing,more fantaſtical or unjuſt, than 
this Advice, eſpecially on Priam's Side, 
who made ſuch outragious Lamentations 
at the Death of his own Son > Homer 
Mou'd have given us a Reaſon for this 

4 Advice; 


5 
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Advice; but he leaves this Enquiry to 
Madam D. who tells us, (2. 407.) 


„That Priam forbid his Troops ta - 


** weep, for fear of melting them too 
«© much, which on the Morrow wou d 
* occaſion their having leſs Courtage 


to fight.” If this is ſo, Agamemmon 


ought ro have obſervd the ſame Thing 


with Reſpect to the Greciaus; and this 


wou'd have been a cunning Precaution, 
tq attribute by this Means more Ho- 
nour to them than the Trojans, who 
were not ſo skilful in the Art of War. 
In the 21ft B. (p. 245.) Agenor en- 
couraging himſelf to fight Achilles, fays, 


„The great Exploits that render him 


* ſo famous, are at the Bottom but Fa- 
* Yours which Jupiter his Protector be- 
% ſtows upon him.” In twenty Places 
of the 7/zad, and particularly in the 8th 
B. the Heroes juſtify their Fear and 
Flight, by this Conſideration, that Fu- 


peter protects their Adverſaries; and 


Agenor here makes Uſe of it to encou- 
rage himſelf. Madam D. immediately 
finds an Anſwer to this Difficulty: 4- 
© genor, ſays ſhe, (3. 542.) would ſay, 
* that ſince theſe great Exploits of 4; 
e chilles proceed only from Fupiter, Ju- 


* piter may alſo fortify him, and give 


him Strength neceſſary to conquer 4 
Achilles; 


ä 
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* -chilles; for Fapiter favours whom he 
* pleaſes.” Agenor has indeed Rea- 
fon to rely upon the fantaſtical Ca- 
priciouſneſs of Jupiter; and I fee we 
ought thus to take his Thought: But 
why does not he clearly expreſs it? and 
whence proceeds it that Homer does not᷑ 
give ro his Diſcourſes the Extent necef- 
fary to baniſh that Air of Diſagreement 
and Contradiction they ſeem to carry 
with them. | 43 
Madam D. ſometimes in her Tranſſa. 
tion raiſes Surprizes which ſhe diſſipates 


in her Remarks. In the Beginning of 


the 21ſt B. (v. 209.) Juno covers the 
Trojans with a thick Cloud, to conceal 
them from Achilles, who purſu'd them; 
for thus ſhe tranſlates epvzepÞv, P. 7. 
This is difficult to be comprehended ; 
for Juno, Who was favourable to Achii- 
les, and an Enemy to the 7rojans, ought, 
on the contrary, to have ſtopp'd them 
in their Flight, to deliver them up to 
the Sword of Achilles. This is the Senſe 
which I, in my own Particular, and ſe- 
veral other Interpreters, have found in 
the Paſſage; but Madam D. oppoſes 
this, and to exerciſe the Talent of In- 
rerpretation, which ſhe enjoys in ſo high 
a Degree, ſhe ſays, (3. 528.) Juno, to 
«+ prevent Achilles purſuing this half — 

* « the 
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% the Enemy's Army that fled to the 
« City, covers them with a thick Cloud; 
% for this Hero wou'd have bent his | 
“ Courſe that Way, to endeavour to 

enter Troy with thoſe that fled. As 
* the Deſtinies had refus d him this 
* Glory, Juno ſuffers him not to loſe 
% his Time there, but by this Means 
** obliges him to purſue the other half 
4 that fled to the River.“ If this were 
the Intention of the Poet, the more ſub- 
tle it is, the more he was obliged to ex- 
plain it; for, after all, an Author that 
undesſtands Compoſition, never inſerts 
any Action contrary to the general Con- 


duct of Men, or the particular Cha 


racter of a Perſon, without expreſſing 
the Reaſon of it: By expreſſing it, one 
diſcovers a beautiful Stroke : of Nature; 
and by not expreſſing it, one preſents an 
Abſurdity; and it is even by the Expreſ- 
ſion of ſuch Reaſons, that a Poet fills his 


Work wich Matter of delightful Obſerva- _ 


tion. Homer, to whom Madam P. always 
applies this Encomium, ever neglects gi- 
ving Light to ſuch Paſſages ; ; not having 
taken Care that the Motives upon 
which his Perſons act, are preferable 
in Poetry to the Body of their Actions, 
he ſeems to have- given over theſe Mo- 
tives to his Commentators, as a Painter 
gives 
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gives over to his Diſciples the Orna- 


ments of a Picture, the principal Part 


of which he thinks he has already 
finiſh'd. And the Remarks of Madam 
D. are full of Thoughts and Deſigns 
that ought to have been originally in 


the Text. 

T place in the Rank of Homers Omiſ- 
ſions, his want of Euumeration, or exact 
Diſtriburion, in thoſe Caſes where the 
one or other is neceſſary; or, in ſhorr, 
the little Care he takes of introducing 
into his Phraſe all that the Mind requires, 
to remain fully ſatisfy d of the Thing in 
which it is concern d. The Iliad would 
furniſh a great Number of theſe Exam. 
ples; I ſhall alledge only two; the 


4tirſt of which is inconſiderable in it- 


felf, but very proper to juſtify my Ac- 
cuſation. In the Beginning of the 4th 
B. (p. 128.) the Poet ſays; The Son 
8 of Saturn having a Mind to exaſperate 
% Funo, tells her with a bitter Raillery : 

© There are two Goddeſſes which are 
„ favourable to Menelaus; Juno, who is 


© honourd at Argos; and Minerva , 


* to whom the Bæotiaus pay ſo particu- 
& lar a Veneration at Alalcomenes; but 
„ theſe two great Goddeſſes divert them- 
« ſelves with ſeeing the Battle at a Di- 
# ſtance.” I think the Poet © ought rather 


rQ 
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to have ſaid, The Son of Saturn having a 
Mind to exaſperate Juno and Minerva, 
ſince he rally'd them both alike, and 
that they both fretted with Grief and 
Rage, (p. 380.) The ſecond Exam- 
ple is more important, and J have before 
quoted it in another View. In the 4th 
B. (p. 334.) Minerva deſcends from 
_ © the Summit of Olympus, with a Rapi- 
© dity equal to that of a Star, which 
* Fupiter ſends as a fatal Omen to 
% Fleets at Sea, or to Armies upon 
* Land, which . deſcending from the 
Top of the Celeſtial Roof into the 
* middle Region of the Air; and which 
c after having run through an immenſe 
+ Space, divides itſelf into a thouſand 
*© ſplendid Fires: Thus the Goddeſs 
* darred to Earth in the Midſt of the 
„ two Armies; upon Sight of her, the 
& Greeks and Trojans are {truck with 
* Wonder and Amaze, ſaying. to one 
* another; We ſhall either, ſhortly ſee 
* cruel Wars and bloody Combars, or 
© elſe great Jupiter, who draws from 
e his Treaſures Peace or War as he 
“ pleaſes, is going to unite two People 
* in Love and Concord.” Madam D. 
perceived that the Reader might regard 
this Star which promis d either Peace 

Or 
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or War, as a ridiculous Omen; for it 
would have been the ſame Thing if it 
had appear d: Wherefore ſhe ſays, (p. 
410.) this Paſſage oughr to be explain d; 
for how can this Star or Exhalation, 
<<" preſage two Things fo contrary as 
peace and War? for both theſe Omens 
* ought to have their Foundations: By 
© its Fires, it may be a Sign of War; 
and by its Extinction, when it fell 
“ into the groſs Air, it may be taken 
< for a Sign of Peace.” If this was 
the Idea of Homer, he ought to have di- 
vided the Deſcription of his Phxnomena 
into two well-diftinguiſh'd Members, to 
apply to both after one another, the two 
Prognoſticks which the People ſucceſ- 
fively infer. This Exactneſs is the only 
Source of that Juſtneſs of Thought and 
Expreſſion, which can render an Author 
agreeable to juſt Minds. But I know 
alſo that this is not to be requir'd from 
ſo ſimple and ignorant an Age as that in 
which Homer livd; and to ſay more, 
it was never perfectly known by the 
Grecians. e N 

Virgil and Racine have carry'd this 
Juſtneſs to its higheſt Point. Nothing 
is more curious than the Parallel which 
Julius Scaliger has made (Poet. 5. c. 3.) 

| 8 | between 
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between the Paſſages of Homer and 


Firgil upon the like Subjects; and the 


Sun in its Meridian is not more clear 
than the Superiority of the Paſſages in 
Virgil, above thoſe in Homer. The true 
Fault of Scaliger in this Matter, upon 
which Authors far inferior to him have 
treated him ſo injuriouſly, is his having 
attributed to the ancient Muſæus a Poem 
made perhaps near the Time of the 
Emperor Juſtinian. Mr. Deſpreaux, who 
calling old Scaliger a Man of great 
Learning, but at the ſame Time proud 
and inſolent, ſays, That God has per- 
mitted him to fall upon this Subject into 
very groſs Miſtakes, is himſelf here 
guilty of a very great Error, which was 
much more eaſy for him to have avoid- 
ed; for he ſays, that Scaliger only ſpoke 
of Homer in a contemptible Manner, in 
a Bookʒ entitled, Hypercritique, by its Au- 
thor, who thereby owns, that he went 


beyond and exceeded all the Bounds 


of common and ſober Criticiſm. Now 
there is no mention made of Homer in 
the Hypercritigue of Scaliger, which is 
his 6th B. where he only ſpeaks of the 
Latin Poets. His Judgment upon Ho- 
mer is in the preceding Book entitled 
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only Critical. Nevertheleſs, after all, 
ſuch Inadvertencies are very excuſable 


in the moſt learned Men, and eſpecially 
in Mr. Deſpreaux, who was a better Poet 
than Scholar. But an Error of greater 


Conſequence, for which JI can't excuſe 
him, is his having ſaid, that Julius Scali- 


ger, by this Miſtake, had drawn upon 


himſelf the Laughter and Ridicule of all 


Men of Letters, not excepting his own 
Son, Mr. Deſpreaux, who imagined 


that the Debate or Controverſy about 
Homer ought to be treated only by In- 


vectives and Injuries, and who has given 


this bad Example to Madam D. might 


have been capable perhaps of publickly 
expoſing his own Father, upon a Que- 


ſtion of this Nature; but Foſeph Scali- 


ger was not, and he differs from the 


Sentiment of his Father, but in Words 


full of Modeſty and Decorum: Negue 


in hoc ſeguimur optimi parentis noſtri judi- 

cium, ſays he, (Ep. 247. to Salmaſ.) 
As to Racine, he has no where parti- 

cularly imitated Homer but in his 7phi- 


genia. The Principal is in the 6th Scene 
of the 4th Act, where Achilles and 
| Agamemnon diſpute together about rhe 


Sacrifice of Iphigenia, which had juſt 
before been commanded : Tr is imitated 
from the firſt B. of the 7/;jad, where the 

| | ſame 
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ſame Perſons ſpeak injurioufly to one 
another upon Occaſion of Briſeis: 1 
have here ſubjoin'd the Original, tranſ- 
lated into as proper and correct a Stile 
as that of Madam D. but where I 
neither ſwell nor embelliſh Homer; in a 
Word, I have endeavour'd to affect that 
faithful Simplicity which the molt learn- 
ed Tranſlarors of Holy Writ have 
thought neceſſary to preſerve its Digni- 
ty in all Languages. We ſhall now ſee 
how. Homer will be found: It is Achil- 
les that ſpeaks. I am not come here 
* ro fighr, becauſe the Trejaus have done 
me any Injury; they never carry'd 
« off my Oxen, nor my Horſes, nei- 
© ther have they ever done any Harm 
to the Fruits of my Land in the fer- 
« tile and populous Phtya There is a 
“ vaſt Tract of woody Mountains, and 
« rough and boiſterous Sea betwixt 
„ them and us: But we have follow'd 
. © you, an impudent Man, that you might 
« glut your ſelf with the Vengeance we 
ce are drawing upon the 7rojans for Me- 
e xelaus and you; we, for whom you 
% have no Regard or Eſteem, are doing 
this for you, you Dog, you; and you 
e threaten to deprive me of a Preſent 
* which the Greets have given me, and 
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“ for which I have undergone ſo many 
e Toils and Hardſhips. When the 


© Greeks deſtroy d the rich Cities of the 
 * Trojans, my Preſents were never. equal 


© to yours, tho your Arm was never 


equal to mine in the Battle: I was 
pur off, and return d to my: Veſlels 


* with ſomething of very ſmall Moment, 
« with, a mere Trifle, after the great 
* Dangers to which I expoſed my ſelf. 
© Since Matters are come to this Pals, 
In get me home to Phtya, to my own 
Country, with my Veſſels. I don't 
* think that you, contemprible as you 
axe, will acquire any great Riches or 
ee poſſeſſions here.” Agamemnon, King of 
Men, return d him this Anſwer: «Fly 
e then, if you arc inclin'd tot; I ſhan r 
“ court you to ſtay; there are enough 
5 remaining that honour me, and a- 
* boye. all, the wiſe Jupiter You are 
% to me the moſt odious of all the 
* Kings of Celeſtial Extract; you al- 
% ways delight in Quarrels, Wars, and 
% Devaſtations. If vou are couragious, 


e it is the Gods have made you ſo: Be- 


“ gone to your Country with your Vet- 
* ſels and your Companions ;. go, 
© reign over your Myrmidons ; I have 
no more Value for you, nor am I 
3 Ext 


45 
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“jn the leaſt diſcompoſed at your Re- 
“ ſentments : Fll return you Threats 


“ for Threats. Since Apollo deprives 
« me of my Chiyſeis, Ill ſend her in 
„ my Ship with my Companions ': But 
« TH force away the beautiful Bri- 


% ſejzs, your Preſent; Ill go in my 


% own Perſon to look for her in your 
« Tent, that you may know how much 
greater I am than you, that others may 


ce take Warning from your Raſhneſs, of 


« putting themſelves upon the Level 


« with me.” Readers arc here in theſe 
two Diſcourſes immediately ſenſible of 
the Uſeleſneſs of the Epithets that al- 


ways follow the Words, and which have 
never any Relation to the Circumſtances; 


the Groſsneſs and Rudeneſs of the Re- 
proaches, ſome of which have nothing 
to do with the Subject; the bid ranging 


of the Parts; and in fine, the Weakneſs 


of the whole Comexture. But tho' all 


_ theſe Faults have been extremely dif 


gnis'd in Madam Ds Franflarion, it 


would not be improper to read it in 


B. 1. (p. 11.) to compare it wich the 
Imitation of Mr. Racine, which is as 
follows: | 


pp ACHILLE. 
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_ACHILLE. 


Et que ma fais a moy cette T. rage on je 
course 


As pied de fes remparts — ef 


m appelle 2 
Pour qui ſour d la voix d une mere im- 
mortelie, 
Et d un pere 1 negligeant tes avis, 


Fay je y chercher la mort tant Ne a 


leur fils> 


Jamais vaiſſeaux partis des rives du Sea: 


mandre, 


Aux Champs nn oferent ils 460. 


cendre d 

Et jamais dans Zariſe un lache raviſ 
ſeur, 

Me vint- il enlever ou ma femme, ou ma 

| ſe Tur. 

Qu ay je @ me plaindre; on ſont ho per- 
Fes que J 4 faites ? 

Je ny vais que pour vous larbare oy 
vous e tes, 


: Pour vous a que des Grees moy ſeut je ne 


dois rien, 


Vous que jay fait nommer & leur Chef & 


le mien, . 
Vous que mon bras vengeoit dans 405 

enflamme, 
Avant que vous euſßer afembl votre 
armee, 
Ei 
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Et quel fat le deſſein qu nous afſembla 
tous: : 

Ne courons: nous bas rendre Helene 4 en 
Epoux > \ 


Depuis quand penſe-t-on 70 — ng. 


meme, 
Je me laiſſe ravir une epouſe que j aime 2 
Seul dun honteux affront votre frere 
bleſſe, 
A-t-il droit de venger on amour offenſes 
Quitl pourſuive, SU ven, Ju epouſe 
enlevee, 
Hu il cherche nne vickoire & mon ſang 
reſeruce; 
Je ne connois Priam, Helene ni Paris, 
Je woulois votre fille, & ne F qua ce 
pre X's 


AGAMEMNON. 


Fayez donc, retournesz dans votre 7 'beſſa- 


lie. 
Moj- meme je vous rends le ſerment gut 
"vous lie. 


Aſſez d autres viendront a mes ordres | 


Joumis, 
Si couvrir des lauriers gui vous furent 
Dr 0 mi 4 7 08 


Et par d heareux exploits forcant la De- 
ftinte, © 


75 ronve font G Ilion 2 fatale journte. 


P p 3 7 entrevais 


| 

| 
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_ACHILLE. 5 
Et. que ma fais a moy cette T. oe on je 


cours 
Au pied de es remparts e inter 


mappelle 2 


Pour qui ſour a la voix d'une mere im- 


mortelle, 


Et d pere eperdu neeligeant les avis, 
Pay je y chercher la mort tant Yes a 


lear fils > 


Famais vaiſſeaux partis 4 rives du Sca. 


mandre, 


Aux Champs Theſaliens oferent ils deſ- 


cendre d 


Et jamais dans Larife un liche ravif- 


ſeur, 


Me vint- al enlever ou ma fenpre, ou ma 


ſe Tur. 
Qs ay je à me plaindre; on ſont ho per- 
tes que J at faites? 
Je ny vais que pour Vous barbare -_ 
vous &tes, 


Paur vous a que des Gree moy feut je ne 


dots rien, 


Vous que jay fait nommer & leur Chef & 


le mien, 


Vous que mon bras vengeoit dans Lechos | 


eunflammeè, 

Avant que vous euſßer aſſembls wire 
armbe. 
| Er 


4 
* 
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Et quel fat le deſſein'qui nous aſſembla 
tous? ; 

Ne uren. nous pas rendre Helene a Jon 
Epoux > 

Depuis Py penſe- Non Ju — 4 may” 
meme, 

Je me laiſſe ravir une 1 que j aime ? 

Seul dun honteux 19 5 74 võtre frere 
bleſſe, © 

A-t-il droit de venger 1 amour offenſe 3 


Q U pourſuive, SH veur, ſon epouſe 


enlevee, 


Hu il cherche nne vitfire a mon Jang 


reſeruce ; 
Je ne connois Priam, Helene ni Paris, 


Je voulois witre fle, & ne pars qua ce 


Prix. 


AGAMEMNON. 


Fayez donc, retournez days votre 7 Theſſs- | 


le. 


Moi meme je vous rends fe "Jo gut 


vous lie. 


Aſſeez d autres viendront 4 mes ordres 


Joumis, 


Si couvrir des layriers qui vous furent 


promis. 


Et par d heureux exploits forcant la De- 


ſtinte, 


7 rouveront 4 lion la fatale journte. 


Pp3- F 'entrevais 
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Jentrevais wes mepris, & jige d vos 
diſcours, 


Cambien j acheterois vas ſuperbes ſecours. 
De la Grece deja vous vous — Far- 


titre, 


Ses Rois d vous on ir m ont fer 2 un vain 


{ tit (1 8 
Fier de witre valear tout, 1 je vous en 
_ crois, 
Deie mareber, hit ficcher, doit trembler 
eus vos loix, 
Un bien fait reproch? tint tokjours lien 
4 eſſenſe; 
Je veuæ moins de valeur, & Plus d o- 
_ bexfſances : 
Fayex, je necraius Point võtre 28 
couroux, 
Ft je romps tous les neud; qui Py atta- 
cheni a vous. 1 5 


8 is nothing either defeQive or 
fapceflyous ; and it is evident from this 
Compariſon, how much Force the Jult- 


neſs and, Propriety of Stile gives to 


Diſcourſe, and Beauty even to Poetry; 
in a Word, whatever Jeſts or Raillery 
may be caſt upon Philoſophical Criticks, 
we require no other Marhematicks or 
Geometry than this. 

Racine in his Andromache has made 


mention of Heclors Farewell; but what 
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is moſt ſurprizing. is, that the Freath 
Poet, who was a gteat Admirer of the 
Greek Poet, and who endeavour'd bur to 
_ imitate him, coud not make Uſe of one 
ſingle Word of his Original in a Fa& 
which he borrowd from him. The 
chief Difference between them, is, that as 
in the firſt Hector baſely fotetells to his 
Wife the Ruin of Troy, in the ſecond he 
very reaſonably ſays, 


J Ignore quel 212 le fore e: a mes 


ar mes. 


Nevertheleſs, I meet People every 
Day that honour Homer for this Paſſage 
in Racine. I don't here mean a Multi- 
tude of ignorant or arrogant Men, who 
in the preſent Diſpute talk louder and 
more injuriouſly than others, tho' they 
have read Homor neither in the Greek, 
which they underſtand not; nor in the 
Latin, which they know nothing of; 
nor in the French, that they underſtand 
too much, and who diflike him upon 
reading the firſt Pages: But I mean wiſe 
Men, that have actually read Homer, 
and ro whom in this Paſſage, as in ma- 
ny others, a falſe Remembrance induces 
them to think, that Homer has ſaid what 
he has not, becauſe he ought to have 
| Pp4 ſaid 
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ſaid it, following the Idea which they have 
form d of him, as of a great Painter and an 


ingenious Poet; and to make an End of 
explaining to prejudiced Men their own 
Machine, this Idea often acts in them 


in their actual Peruſal, and makes them 


find in Homer Sentiments or Diſcourſes, 


| of which he ſcarce furniſhes ſome Words 


or Paſſages, which being well examin d, 
have ſometimes a Senſe even quite con- 
trary to that they admire. | 

The Want of Juſtneſs in Homer often 
produces an Obſcurity ; but we muſt 
allow, that there is nor in all Antiquiry 


an Author whoſe Turn of Expreſſion: is 


more clear: His Senſe, in one Period, 
which is generally very free and diſen- 


gaged, ſeldom exccedsrwoVerſes: Thus, 


the Obſcurity of which JI accuſe Homer, is 
not an Obſcurity of Conſtruction, but an 
Obſcurity of Omiſſion. But this laſt is 
always found in his Deſcriptions, which 

require moſt Exactneſs: The Buckler, 
for Example, is nothing elſe but a Heap 


of Obſcurities; we are in doubt about 


the ranging of che Mettles that compoſe 
it, its exterior Figure, the Situation of 
the Heavens, of the Earth, and of the 
Ocean, of the Unity or Plurality of its 
Pictures, and of the Reſt or Motion of 
the Figures: But belides this, it is ab- 
| ſolurely 
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ſolutely impoſſible to underſtand the Po- 
ſition of the two Armies. But as Ho- 
mer is to be commended in every thing, 
Euſtathius, finding in the x 7th B. a Place 
which Madam D. calls (3. 455. the 
moſt obſcure and embarraſsd in the 
whole 7/iad, ſays, that Homer affected 
this Obſcurity, to proportion his Dic- 
tion to the Diſorder and Confuſion of 
the Battle he relates. A Poet whom 

one thus eternally juſtifies and vindi- 

cares, may write what he pleaſes. 

Ic is much after the ſame Manner that 
Madam D. juſtifies a very embroil'd Diſ- 
courſe, which Achilles makes to the He- 
ralds that came to take away Briſeis in 
the 1ſt B. (p. 22.) Achilles, ſays the, 
7 „ 04. 308.) explains himſelf here a lit- 

*.tle obſcurely on purpoſe.” The In- 
tricacy Achilles is guilty of in this Paſ- 
ſage, proceeds from his firſt having an- 
ſwerd the Heralds, that he held them 


innocent of the Injury he had receiv d, 


and that Agamemnon alone was culpable; 
and afterwards declaring to them a De- 
ſign of Revenge, which much leſs re- 
garded Agamemnon, who was alone guil- 
ty, than all the other Grecians that were 
innocent. I am nor at all ſurpriz'd 
chat in undercaking to fay ſo unjuſt a 
| Thing, 
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3 he does not know how to get 
We muſt here ſay ſomething of his 
ambiguous Expreſſions; the firſt and 
moſt conſiderable, is that of Agamemnou, 
as he was putting his Troops in the Order 
of Battle in the th B. (p. 150.) upon Oc- 
caſion of which Madam D. makes a long 


| Remark, which I ſhall take the Liberty 
to examine; ſhe falls upon theſe two 


Verſes, Y. | 306. | | — 

Oode x np & 70 wy ai: FW, xp} ſes 

Eyes opegœo d, rem D Pepripoy odr. 
5 This Place, fays Madam D. (1. 4220 


« is remarkable for its Ambiguity. Eu- 
ce ffathius writes, that theſe two Verſes 


% of Homer may have four different Sen- 


<« ſes, and all very reaſonable; the firſt, 


That he who by: fighting upon his 


© Chariot, ſhall gain a Chariot from 
“ his Enemies, continue ſtil ro fight, 
c withour retiring from the Combat to 


« ſecure his Booty. This firſt Senſe 


cannot be drawn from jr without the 


| Help of a Commentator. The ſecond, 


„If any one ſhould chance to be thrown 

from his Chariot, the next to him ſhould 

lend him his Pike, to help him up to his.” 
| | This 


3 118 7 
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This is the moſt reaſonable of all with - 

out Compariſon, and che only one that 
may be render d into Latin in the tame 
— — of Words, Qui 4 ſue curry ad 
alienum tranſfierit,' hiſta ſublevetur.' 
The Third is directly oppolice to the 
Second, If any one be thrown from 
„ his Chariot, and would get up into 
“ one belonging to another, that he 
& ſhould reſiſt him with his Pike, and 
«© not receive him, becauſe that would 
« -ſlacken the F ighr. This Third is a- 
bominable, with reſpect to the Inhuma; 
nity of repulſing a Friend; and beſides, 
the Diverſion there would be in endea- 
vouring to repulle him, would ſlacken 
the Battle much more. And the Fourth, 
that which I have follow d, 4. e. © Thar 
i thoſe who being overturnd from their 
ce Chariot, ſhould get up into the Cha- 
% riot of any of their Companions, 
* ſhould not undertake to guide Horſes. 
<c they are not acquainted with, bur 
15 — — of nothing but fightiog with 


5 10 their Darts and Javelins.” This can't 


be called tranſlating, but comparing. 
Euſtathius, continues Madam D. adds, 
** that Homer has ſometimes affected 
* introducing after this Manner many 
„ Senfes into his Verſes, to ſhew the 
0 Force of his Genius, and to make ap- 

pear 
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Ir that even in his Equivocations, he 


2 5s TVFP&Y/(005 & eb you, and that which 
„ way ſoever he falls, he always falls 


on his Feet; but he never does this 
* hut very properly, and when he is 
“ ſpeaking to a Multitude: One Part 
of which, taking the Order in one Senſe, 


and another in another, will throw into 
© their Ranks the Confuſion and Diſorder 
of a Rout, in the Beginning of an En- 


gagement. What an Advantage, con- 
* tinnes nevertheleſs Madam D. would 
& jr not be, to be able to ſay four dif- 
< ferent Things by one ſingle Expreſſion, 
and all very good? Men have feldom 


* found this Secret; for my Part, I, who 


4 could not preſerve this happy Ambi- 
« guity in my Language, have choſen 
the Senſe that appeared moſt natural 
* to me.“ We have already ſeen that 
it is the Second and not the Fourth that 
muſt be taken. But in fine, the French. 
Academy has at this Day ſeveral Mem- 
bers that are capable of deciding as 
learnedly the Difficulties of a War, as 
thoſe of a Language; It is to them T 
refer Madam D. to know if four Senſes, 
either different or contradictory, which 
a General ſhould leave in an Order gi- 
ven upon Point of Battle, would be a 


Mark of his Wiſdom or good Elocution. 


At 
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At leaſt, this was not the Practice of Te- 


lemachus: If he gave any Order, it was 


always in the moſt clear and ſimple 
Terms, and he repeated it over again 
the better to inſtruct him that was to 
execute it; he would firſt read in his 
Eyes whether he well comprehended him, 
and afterwards make him familiarly ex- 


plain in what Senſe he had taken his 


Words. Telem. B. 12. 8 
But we need refer Madam D. but to 
herſelf, Ambiguity is terribly inveigh'd 
againſt, and run down by her, in her 
Remark upon the 17th B. where, upon 
| Occaſion of the obſcure Article of the 
two Armies upon the Buckler, ſhe ſays, 


(3. 481.) © The Ancients have pretend- 


© ed that Homer here expreſſes himſelf 
nin a Manner ſo equivocal, that this 
< Paſſage may admit of three quite dif- 
„ ferent Explications; which may be 


e ſeen in Euſtathius, (p. 1159.) As for 


< me, I find that this Poet has ſpoke 
« very clear and natural; Obſcurity is 
% no Vice in Homer. Homer is obſcure, 
as I have before ſaid, in all thoſe De- 


ſcriptions which require Exactneſs; and 
it muſt be allow'd, that he is fo in ſome 
Places, ſince the Greek Interpreters have 


found him ſo. What is moſt certain, 
s, that Madam D. defending Homer 


from 


* 
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from Ambiguity, in order to juſtify him 
from the Fault of Obſcurity, acknow- 
ledges that this laſt is the Effect of the 
The ſecond Example of Ambiguiry, 
will be found to be the Greek Expreſſion 
in B. 6. Z. 234. TaMauuw Kpovidns gpevas 
egi der Ces. which Homer makes Uſe of 
to expreſs his Judgment of the Exchange 
that Glaucus made of his Arms, which 
were Gold, for thoſe of Dꝛomedes, which 
were only Copper. The natural Senſe 
of the Greet Words is, that Jupiter de- 
prived Glaucus of his Judgment. Thoſe 
that well underſtood Homer, are firmly 
perſuaded that he never meant any 
Thing elſe; and tho' the Interpretation 


of Porphiry would have it that the Term 


ei h ro, ſignifies that Jupiter took away 
Glaucas his Life, the ancient Readers of 
Homer could fee thercin no other than 
the firſt - Signification. The Proverb 
epucee tyarxeioy, drawn hence, which 
has paſſed throughout all Greece, and 
has been made Uſe of by Plato, Ariſto- 
tle, and even Cicero himſelf, has always 
ſignified a Man that is rrick'd or bub- 
bled: Martial was of the ſame Opinion, 
when he ſaid: HS 


w” 


ts nth 


* Vid, Adag. Eraſm. Chil. 1. Cent. 2. 


Tas 
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_ Glauce, fuiſti. wha 


 Porphiry came in the third Age to pre- 
ſent us with another Interpretation; 
which had even ſo little Succeſs, that 
the Latin Tranſlators of Homer adhered 
to the. firſt Senſe, I don't pretend to 
have read them all; but of pretty many 
that have paſſed thro my Hands, I have 
found none, except Spandanus, that has 
put mentem extulit; all the others ſay, 


nieutem ademit. Even the Tranſlators, 


who have allowed themſelves a Scope 
and Latitude, and have endeavoured to 
find out Graces and Beauties, have made 
nothing of this; for Larentius Valla, who 
has made an elegant Tranſlation: of Ho- 

mer into Latin Proſe, ſays, Jupiter enim 
Hlomini mentem eripuit; and the German 
Eobanus Heſſus, to whom Madam D.“ 
gives great Encomiums, which all Men 
of Learning will not allow of, tranſlates 


' thus in Verſe: f 


Jupiter hic, aninumque. & ſane mentis 
acumen; 7 | 
Eripuit Glauco. 


„ — — 


— 
— 


* Of the Cauſes of the Corruption of Taſte, p- | 
234 1 "Th, 
Thus 
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Thus Mad. D. favours Homer, but does 

not tranſlate him, when ſhe adopts into 
her Text che Interpretation of Porphzry ; 
which is nothing elſe but a vain, ground- 
leſs, and ſtrained Refinement and Sub- 
tlety. But admitting this to be the ge- 
nuine Thought of Fomer, there always 
remains in his Expreſſion a very vicious 
Ambiguity; for your thinking nobly of 
your ſelf fignifies nothing, if by your 
Terms and Expreſſions you excite mean 
and baſe Thoughts in the Minds of your 
Readers. I ſhould nevertheleſs have 
had nothing to ſay, if it had been only 
Romans and Frenchmen that had taken 
the e£e2em of Homer in a bad Senſe, for 
I might be anſwered, that this Word is 
perhaps placed in ſuch a Manner, as not 
to be equivocal to the Greeks. Bur this 
Apology vaniſhes when we find that they 
are Greeks that have reproached Homer 
for this Deciſion; ſo far, that Plutarch 
fays, that Glaucus was not ſuch a Fool, 
in giving to his Adverſary Golden Ar- 
mour, for excellent Arms of Steel or 
Braſs, that were more proper for Bat- 
_ tle. | 

To this Purpoſe T remember a Re- 
mark of Mr. D. upon this Stanza of the 
Carmen Seculare of Horace. 


Cat 
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Cit 1 parts per ardentem fine 


ffraude Troj am, ) 


C aſtus Aneas Patriæ . 


Liberum munivit iter. 


cc 
& 
tc 


66 
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Mr. D 8 Remark is as foltowsa :* Ser- 


vius upon the firſt B. of the Aneids, 


ſays, that Horacè has put here theſe 


Words, fine fraude, to defand Aneas 
from the Reproach that had been caſt 


upon him of having betray'd his 
Country, to have an Opportunity of 


faving himſelf: But this learned 


Grammarian ſurely deceives himſelf; 
Horice was too diſcreet and polite, to 
renew in the Minds of the Romans a 
Suſpicion of this Nature, upon an 


Occaſion fo ſolemn as this was; he 
very well knew that this Vindication 


would not have farisfy'd Auguſtus, 
and that to pleaſe him, he oughr ro 
have been ignorant that Aizeas had 


ever been accuſed of ſo horrible a 


Piece of Cowardice : Sine fraude is 
cettainly put here then for {ye noxa.” 


This Remark is full of Politeneſs and 


Decorum on the Parc of Mr. D. but if 
the Latin Expreſſion excited in the Minds 
of the Romans, the leaſt Idea of this Re- 


"X20 proach, 
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proach, the Remark turns againſt Ho- 
race; and ſo much the more, becauſe 
even in Homer, B. 13. (p. 283.) it is 
ſaid, That Aixeas always nouriſh'd a 
«* ſecrer Malice and Reſentment againſt 


&« Priam, becanſe he did not reward 


* his Services with any Mark of Truſt 
and Diſtinction. Thus there is much 
Reaſon to believe that the five fraude 
preſented this bad Senſe to the Romans. 
In Effect, Servius, who was a Roman, 
and livd about the fourth Century, 
found it therein; which proves that the 
Poets in the Time of Auguſtus, how po- 
lite ſoever they were, did not always 
arrive to the Piteh of our modern Com- 
mentators. UV 
Here I begin a Vindication of our 
Language, againſt the Reproach which 
Madam D. has caſt upon it, of not be- 
ing able to exprefs the Beauties in Ho- 
mer, laying upon this Weakneſs the bad 
Effect of the greateſt Part of his Poem 
in French. Madam D. in her Preface 
collects a certain Number of chief Ob- 
jections againſt Homer; and above all, 
che frightful and wicked Idea he gives 
of the Godhead : All this paſſes away 
like Water, and ſhe anſwers every Thing 
with a marycllous Facility, But as 2 


— 
— 
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the Diction, ſhe will find it a terrible 
Charge ;* her Scruple, no doubr, is ve- 
ry well plac'd. She preſerves it in the 
whole Courſe: of her Remarks, which 
expreſs a profound Modeſty and Humi- 


liry, becauſe ſhe ſpeaks only Frexych. I 


% am entirely deſtitute, ſays ſhe, of the 
Advantage of my Original... either 
I or my Language can t approach it, (3. 
* 565.) “ At other Times, aſſuming "BR 
more ſorrowful Tone, Which conſiſts of 
nothing elſe but formal Complaints and 
Ourrages : * Our Language, ſays ſhe, 
« is ſometimes wan nice and de- 
* licate, (1. 283.) what would be fine 
& and graceful in Greek, would not be 
* ſo in French, and could be expreſs'd 
+ but in flat and mean Terms, (3. 562.) 
e All the proper Words in our Language, 
eſpecially in Arts, are either low or 
very diſagreeable, and it has nothing 
< ro ſuſtain them, which abſolutely ruins 
* Poetry.” (3. 598.) But firſt, Tranſla- 
tors ought never to complain of their 


Language ; nor only becauſe no one 


ought to pretend to know all the Ad- 
vantages, Delicacies and Graces of his 
Lagguage, t bur alſo becauſe every Tranſla- 
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tion is in itſelf a forc d Work. In fine, 
tho Men have pretty near the ſame 


principal Ideas, the Difference of 


Times and Climates, and conſequently 
of Objects and Impreſſions, puts a very 
great Difference between the inſenſible 


Metaphors, or the approach'd Images, 


which expreſs thoſe principal Ideas in 


different Languages. We muſt not then 


be ſurprized that a Tranſlator, who is 
always able to transfer from one Lan- 
guage into another, a Thought or Sen- 
timent that he ſees in his Author, can't 


likewiſe introduce into his Tranſlation 


the approach'd Image, the inſenſible 
Metaphor, or, in a Word, the very ſame 
Expreſſion of his Author. This is the 
Reaſon of the Trouble Tranflators are 
at, and of the Difadvantage of Tranſla- 
tions, which, with Reſpect to the Ex- 
preſſion, can hardly ever give other 


than Equivalents, which very much wea- 


ken or alter the principal Thought. Bur 
it will always be an unjuſt. Raſhneſs 
in Tranſlators, when in ſtead of laying 


this Tnconvenience upon the Difference 


of the two Languages, or their own 
Incapacity, they aſcribe it to the Poor- 
neſs of the Language into which they 
tranſlate ; for T will maintain there 
would be found the fame Difficulty in 

5 tranſlating 
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tranſlating French into Latin or Greek, 


as Greek or Latin into French. © 
One of the ſtrongeſt Proofs they 
think to bring of the Tnferioriry of one 
Language with Reſpect to another, is 
their being oblig'd ro ſeek our Circum- 
locutions and Periphraſes in the ſubor- 
dinate Language, to render an Expreſſion 
of the ſuperior Language pithy and con- 
ciſe. Madam D. eſtimates this Difference 
from a Paſſage i in Homer; bein 5) . augiyur 
r, B. 41. It appear d to him that 
* the celeſtial Voice that ſpread itſelf 
round about him, eccho'd ſtill in his 
„ Ears. What there is here; Jos - 
* ſbe, (1. 333.) very ſurpriſing and ad- 
9 „ Yantagious for Homer, is, that I was 
* not able to expreſs in two Lines, what 


cc 


e he has ſaid in three Words.“ Now I 


affirm that every good Tranſlator will 
find the ſame Weakneſs; and my Proof 
of the Fact is, that every Tranſlation 
_ wrought with Care, is longer than the 
Original; becauſe the Tranſlator being 
always in Fear, left his Equivalents 
ſhou'd not entirely expreſs the Senſe of 
of his Author, is often engag'd to pur 
two Words for one. This lengthening 
of Tranſlations is ſeen not only in 
Greek and Latin Works, render'd into 
our Language, which is thought much 

Qꝗ 3 infe- 
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inferior to thoſe two; but alſo of many 
Works that have been tranſlated out of 
French into Latin, or out of Latin into 


Free. I ſhant mention any Examples 
in Verſe, becauſe they being to be mea- 


ſur'd, Tranſlators willingly confine them- 
ſelves to the Number of the Original ; 
tho' I may quote ſome which have ex- 
ceeded this Number; as thoſe. that 
tranſlated the Ode of Namur. But as to 
Works in Proſe, among many Lal in 
Verſions longer than the French Origi- 
nal, and which are all ſufficiently known, 


I ſhall only inſtance in the Panegyric up- 
on the King, made by Mr. Peliſſon. The 


Latin, tho' by a good Hand, exceeds 
the French by a full third; without men- 
tioning the Spaniſh and Tralian Verſions 
of the ſame Diſcourſe, much longer al- 
ſo than the Original. 

It is the ſame with ſome Latin Works 


render d into Greek, as Pranias s Eutro- 


ius, of which there was a very fine E- 
dition publiſhed at Oxford in rhe Year 
1703, wherein we clearly ſee, that the 
Greek is more copious and verboſe. than 
the Latin. But as this Tranſlator is 
neither elegant nor faithful, as the Bi- 


ſhop of Avraxches has remark 1 lan 4 


— — 
£ — — 


inſiſt 


4 Huztius de interpretatione, p. 132. 
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inſiſt upon his Example. But we have 
Caeſar's Commentaries in two Columns, 
the one Latin and the other Greek, 
where the Greek, tho of a ſmaller Cha- 
racter, often runs in upon the Latin. 
Fungerman, who caus'd it to be printed 
at Fraucfort in 1606, attributes this Greet 
Verſion to Plauudius rather than Theodo- 
rus Gaza, whom ſome have made the 
Author of it: But Tam more inclin'd 
to give the Honour of it to Marchat 
Stroꝛzi, who had made an excellent One, 
in the Judgment of the learned Men of 
his Time that had ſeen it, as Brantome 
relates at length in the Volume of fo- 
reign Captains. However it is, Theoda- 
rus Gaza, who was a Greek by Origin, 
and one of the ableſt Men of his Time, 
has tranſlated into Greek the Treatiſe of 
Cicero, entitled, Of O/ Age. The Greek 
is always longer than the Latin; fo that 
Theodorus makes five entire Verſes of 
two and a half of Eunius, which are at 
the Frontiſpiece of the Work. To con- 
clude, Father Petau, who knew as much 
Greek and Latin as the moſt learned a- 
mong the native Greeks and Romans, has 
tranſlated into Greek Ciceros Treatiſe of 
Friendſhip ; and even his Exactneſs has 
produc'd a greater Length in the Greek 
| 241 than 
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than in the Latin, for the natural and 
obvious Reaſon we at firſt aſſign d. 
But the Difficulty of tranſſating into 
another Language the Thoughts of an 
Author, is nothing in Compariſon to 
the Difficulty that is found in transfer - 
ring chither all his Beauties; for it will 
very often happen that che Beauties 
which depend almoſt always upon ſome 
Elegance or Simplicity of Expreſſion, 
find nothing in the Language into which 
they are tranſlated, which anſwers to 
the Place in which they occur in the 
Original: And can this be the Fault of 
the Language into which we tranſlate it? 
IT can never allow this of the French, in 
Compariſon of the Latin; for T affirm, 
that our Language is infinitely more 
brisk and gay than the Latin: I wou'd, 

for Example, that ſetting aſide all Satire 
and Obſcenity, one ſhou'd tranſlate into 
Latin, Marot, la Fontaine, and Rouſſeau. 
It is at leaſt certain, that no Tranſlation 
.of Authors of Beauty and Pleaſure has 
ever perfectly well ſucceeded in our 
Language, except that of Lucian. This 
partly proceeds from this, that the Tran- 
flator, who admir'd nothing but what was 
reaſonable, rendered himſelf a perfect 
Maſter of his Author, to change or cut 


off 


£ 
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off entire Sentences. © This is the only 
Way of making a Book of Beaury and 
Pleaſantry, to be read as if it were origt- 
nally wrir in our Language. Setting 
aſide then Writers, that tranſlate with no 
other View, than that of cauſing to be 
underſtood by young Beginners ancient 
Authors of all Kinds, which is a very 


_ commendable Intention, but to which 
neither D' Ahlancourt nor Madam D. have 


confin d themſelves; I ſhou d adviſe no 
Man that had nor entirely renounc d his 
own Advantage, to undertake any other 


Tranſlations, than that of Hiſtorians; 


or other Authors that are curious as to 
Fe ; BL 

Next to Works of Diverſion and En- 
tertainment, ſerious and heroic Poets 
are the moſt dangerous to tranſlate, 
eſpecially when we wou d tranſlate them 
into Proſe. I never yet found any one 
that had approved, or even compre- 
hended Madam D.'s Maxim in her Pre- 


face, (p. 39.) where ſhe ſays, That a 


Poet tranſlated into Verſe ceaſes being 
a Poet: But here is one thar all the 
World will comprehend, and J am fully 


perſuaded that it will be allowed to be 


the only Thing that can be ſaid upon 
this Matter, A Poet tranſlated into 
Proſe ceaſes being a Poet; and when 
\ tranſlated 
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tranſlated into Verſe, he becomes ano- 
ther Poet, good or bad as to the Verſi- 
fication, according to the Genius or Ca- 

Wy of the Tranflator, One of the 
Reaſons from which Madam D. draws 
her Maxim, is, becauſe there has not 
yet been ſeen a good Tranſlation of Ho- 
mer in Verſe; and does ſhe think we 

have ſeen any good One in Proſe? We 
have ſeen many learned and uſeful Ones 
like hers; but ſhe muſt certainly be ig- 
norant of what is every where ſaid, if 
ſhe thinks to have made Homer a Work 

_ equally agreeable to the Lucian of Ablan- 
court. But to do Juſtice; Madam D. 
has a very great Talent for 'Tranſlation, 
but ſhe was very much in the wrong in 
chuſing 'a Poet, whoſe Beauties and 
Faults ſhe ought to have left eternally 
buried in the Greet. Her Tranſlation 
will contribute more to che Fall of Ho- 

mer than our Criticiſins, notwithſtanding 

all her Efforts to ſupport him, and im- 
prove him by her Stile: She is ſo far 

from being inferior to him in that Re- 

ſpect ſhe complains of, that ſhe has 
beautify d him and adornd him, even 
ro the Addition of Things, and the 

Swelling of the Stile; witneſs the Miſtake 

concerning the Wild Boar, which J have 

remark d in the Chapter of Battles, and 
| her 
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ber Manner of cranſlating a Verſe in the 
23d B. where ſhe makes Zomer lay, 
(p- 310.) “ That the Chariots flew with 
i ſo much Swiftneſs and Impetuoſity, 
& that 3 appear d to touch 
te the Clouds, and afterwards to preci- 
e pitate themſelves into a profound A- 
© byſs. Does not this rather appear 
like the Repreſentation of Veſſels roſs'd 
by a violent Tempeſt 2 Madam D. ſays, 
(3: 578.) chat they run upon an uneven 
Way; yet if they were not vaſt Moun- 
rains and Valleys, herExaggeration wou d 
be beyond Meaſure: But beſides, Ho- 
mer tells us, that they ran % Azip ws- 
dw. J. 359. Which Madam D. her ſelf 
tranſlates (3. 310.) a flat and even 
Ground, which, exactly taken, ſigniſies 
a united Soil. Beſides, Homes only here 
expoſes a natural and ordinary Effect of 
Bodies, that are draggd with an ex- 
treme Rapidity, v/z. that ſometimes 
they touch d and ſometimes quitted the 
Ground; this is all he means, and he 
expreſſes it perfectly woll. Y. 368. 
"ApuaTtad' U oNovi riAνν²L #ouAuſa- 
eien adore d aignuxe , . 

Currus verò interdum quidem terre ap- 

propinquabant alm. 5 
Interdum autem ſubſultabant ſublimes. 
But 
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But, excepting a few Places, where her 
Zeal hurts her Original, every where elſe | 
ſhe truly enriches Homers Stile; which 
of itſelf is much more naked than is 
thought by thoſe, who judge of this 
Poet only from the Encomiums of Ma- 
dam D. Mr. Boileau was ſenſible of 
this, when he declar'd that in all the 
Paſſages which he had tranſlated from 
Homer, he endeavour d more to improve 
upon him than to follow him rigorouſly. * 
Yer as the Reproach which I caſt upon 
Homer muſt appear new to many Peo- 
ple, I ſhall juſtify it by a very notable 
Example : T chuſe two Paſſages, borh 
out of the 13th B. of the 7/za4: The 
one begins inthe Greek at the 1 26thVerſe, 

and the other at the 339th; the firſt is 
of eight Verſes, and the ſecond of ſix; 
they have been both join d together in 

a little Greef Work, entituled,  Aywy 
| Ones xa: Heid ob, '4 Combat 'Petween 
Homer and Heſiod. The Hiſtory of 
this Combat, which is wric by an Au- 
thor who ſays he liv'd after the Time of 
the Emperor Adrian, is rejected by moſt 
Men of Learning: But it proves the 
Eſtcem that was ſet upon theſe two Paſ- 
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ſages 
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ſages in the 7/zad, ſince; they put it in 
ee Mouth, diſputing with Herod 
the Prize of Poetry. I ſhall now tranſ- 
late them in proper Terms, and in a 
French Conſtruction, but without any 
. other Change or Alteration than what 
the Differences of two Languages re- 
quire : In a Word, I ſhall preſent you 
with Homer, and afterwards with Ma- 
dam D. Round about the two 4jax's 
* were drawn up two ſtrong Phalanx's, 
«© which neither Mars himſelf, nor war. 
© like Minerva, who went from Rank 
% to Rank, could find any Fault with; 
© for thoſe brave Men expected Divine 
*« Fedor with the choiceſt of the Tro- 
„ jans, joining Pikes to Pikes, and 
* Bucklers to Bucklers : Thus one 
6e Shield ſupporred another, a Cask a 
* Cask, and one Man the other. Their 
« Head pieces, that were loaden with 
e Plumes of Feathers, touch'd one ano-— 
e ther with the leaſt Motion of the Head, 
* ſo cloſe were the Files drawn. up. 
* The bloody Engagement became ter- 
© rible, by the long Lances with which 
*« they fought, and the ſtrongeſt Eyes 
* were dazzled with the Splendor of the 
* ſhining Helmets, the poliſh'd Breaſt- 
e plates, and the bright Shields that 


A 


* 


* 


— — 


« moy d to and fro in 10800 He 
g ** muſt 
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* mult. have had a ſtout 5 55 that 
© could have rejoic'd at the Sight of fo 
% bloody a Fight, and not be over- 
« whelm'd with Grief,” Now let us ſee 
Madam 'D.'s. Tranſlation in B. 13. (g. 
261 and 274.) « Immediately we ſce 
1 2 Phalanx's rally about the two 4- 
jax s, with ſo much Order and Reſo- 
lution, that neither Mars himſelf, nor 
* warlike Pallas, that run from Rank to 
Rank, cou d find any thing therein 
worthy of Reproof: The moſt Vali- 
ant place themſelves in the Front, 
and reſolutely wait the Approach of 
Hector and all the Trojans: The Ranks 
are fo cloſe, char Pikes ſupport Pikes, 
co join to Casks, Bucklers lean 
upon Bucklers, and the ſhinjng 
p umes wave upon one another, like 
thick Tops of Trees in a Forreſt, 
when agitated by the Wind, they 
mix and incorporate with one ano- 
ther. Death reigns in all the 
Ranks, Horror increaſes, and thar 
vaſt Number of Casks, Bucklers, 
Breaſt plates, Swords, and Pikes, 
thruſting and oftling one another, 
caſts ſo great (Splen or, as the Eye 
* cannot endure :* He muſt be of un- 
% daunted Cann that can maintain 
his wonted Mirth and Gaiety at the 
* Sight 
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Sight of ſo terrible a Combat, and 
q not be ſtruck with Fear and Ter- 
VVV 
Among the Corrections and Embel- 
liſhments that may be remark'd in this 
Parallel, I deſire the Reader to obſerve 
the Compatiſon of the Plumes of Fea- 
thers with the Tops of Trees, of which 
Homer does not furniſh one Word. 
Thus, from this Pattern, join'd to two 
others, which is ſeen in the ſame Chap. 
ter, the one of Jupiter giving to Mi- 
verva the Order that was dictated by 
Juno, and the other of the Diſpute be- 
tween Agamemnon and Achilles; we may 
ſurely conclude that Madam D.'s Tranf. vs 
lation, tho' very exact in the main as _ 
to the Thought, is .notwithſtanding, | {| 
with Reſpect to the Stile and Compoſi- | 
tion, 2 Tranſlation the moſt deceirful 
and different from the Original, of any 
that ever was publiſh'd. I know be- 
 fides, that Madam D. who has work d 
upon ber Homer ſeveral Years, had at 
firſt made a ſimple and literal Tranſla- 
tion; but the Poem of Telemachus ap- 
pearing about that Time, the great Re- 
putation that it acquir'd from its firſt is 
Publication, put Madam D. in fear- for = 
her Homer, and engag d her to new mo- —_ 
del her Tranſlation, and to dreſs the 5 i 
: Jliad 
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Tliad in the Stile of Telemachus: Tho'I 
had this Intimation from a Friend of 
Madam D.'s, T ſhou d not have thought 
my ſelf authoriz d to reveal it, if it had 
not conduc'd to her Advantage. For 
this Fact: proves, that having perceiv d 
her Author incorrigible, as to good 
Senſe and Manners, ſhe thought to give 
him ſome Reſemblance at leaſt as to the 
Stile, to the chief Maſter-piece of Rea- 
ſon and poctical Morality. , But at the 
ſame Time, what Matter of Triumph! is it 
to Telemachus, of whom Homer's profeſſed 
Admirers could never ſay any good, 
and Which has always been the Object 
of their ſecret Hate, upon the Account 
of the Honour it has brought to an 
Age, and the Shame with which it has 


branded Homer, of being fore d to be a 


faint Imitator of a Modern ? Vet as we 
are now in a very knowing Age, which 
always gives a true Rank and Reward 
to every thing, and where the lofty 
Stile can't repair a real Fault; Homer, 
notwithſtanding all the Art of Madam 
D. appears ſtill to us in his original De- 
formity. The Tranſlation of Martignac, 


cho fo. cold and inſipid to our Ladies, 
does not yet deprive them of the good 


Opinion it has given them of Virgil, 
and does not furniſh them above three 
4; | AP 


| 
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or four eſſential Objections againſt him; 
whereas the Eloquence of Madam D. 
rg ſometimes but to put the innume- 
rable Number of Homers Impieties and 
Abſurdities in a clearer Light. Thus 
J regret the Loſs of the firſt Tranſlation, 
which wou'd have been at leaſt more cu- 
rious and diverting, by its pure and 
{imple Repreſentation of Homer. Ne- 
vertheleſs, all Things conſider d, as Ho- 
mer maintains his own Reputation much 
more, by appearing tedious than ridi- 
culous, our Language has done him 
more Honour than Wrong, in the State 
we now have him, and by the Means 
even of a Lady, who ſeems to have un- 
dertaken his Tranſlation but to have 
Room to cry down the French, with 
cternal Complaints and injurious Re- 
marks. Her Reproaches are reduc'd to 
two principal Ones; the Poorneſs of 
our Language, and its Want of Harmo- 
ny: As to this, I ſhall endeavour to 
ſatisfy the Reader in the Concluſion of 
this Chapter and the whole Work. 
And firſt, I remark, that the true 
Riches of a Language does not conſiſt 
in having many Terms, ro expreſs one 
and the fame Thing directly under the 
ſame Aſpect or Reſemblance; but it 
conſiſts in having proper and peculiar 
DEA. Rr Terms, 
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Terms, to expreſs the Senſations or 
Atffections of the Soul according to their 
ſmalleſt Differences, or moſt inſenſible 
Degrees; as, Contentment, Gaiety, Joy, 
Chearfulneſs, Raprures; or Heavineſs, 
Vexation, Trouble, Grief, and Deſpair. 
Thus tho the Greeks may have a greater 
Number of perfect ſynonimous Words 
than we, that is to ſay, thoſe Terms 
that expreſs rhe ſame Thing exactly in 
the ſameSenſe: The Spitit of Juſtneſs 
proper to Moderns, makes us value our 
Language, becauſe it has no Terms but 
what are ſingular in the Point of their 
Signification; and we only attribute the 
Honour of writing well to thoſe Wri- 
ters that are ſenſible of this fingular 
Term, and who make uſe of it in its 
proper Signification. I own that Poets 
are not oblig'd upon this Subject to all 
the Exactneſs of Authors that write in 
Proſe; and the Conſtraint of Verſe 
often forces them to employ Words of 
an approach d Signification. In Racine, 
for Example, Hermione ſays, ſpeaking 
to Oreftes ; ET | 


Quelle honte pour mot, quel triomphe pour 
De voir mon infortune cgaler ſon en- 
| Emmy, 
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Ennuy, which is here put, would not 
have been a proper Word in Proſe; but 
how copious ſoever the Greek Language 
is, and what Liberty ſoever Homer has 
given himſelf in Poetry, the Neceſſity, 

or at leaſt the Conveniency of his Verſe, 
has thrown him into much greater Con- 
fuſions and Diſorders. I fhall only al- 
ledge, for an Example, the Con- 
cluſion of the Battle we before quo- 
ted; where he ſays, He muſt have had 
© a-:ſtour Heart, that cou'd have re- 
_ © joicd at the Sight of this furious 
“ Combat, and not be ſeiz d with Sor- 
* row and Concern.” nh izrö od a- 
Xa. OUTO. v. 344. I wou'd fain know who 
cou.d expect to be rejoic d at the Sight 
of a Battle: And can it, on the other 
Hand, properly be call d an Object of 
Griet 2 He ought neceſſarily to have 
put in the firſt Part, 1/ho could have 
remalu d quiet and undiſturbd2 And Ma- 
dam D. has very wiſely corrected the ſe- 
cond, by faying, Struck with Fear and 
Terror. In ſhort, he is no more juſt in 
his Verbs and Nouns, than in his Epi- 
thets ; and we may caſily judge of the 
one by the other. NT 
In the ſecond Place, I remark, thar 
the new Diſcoveries of ſo many Secrets 
of Nature, the Progreſs that has been 
RT 4 mace 
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Terms, to. expreſs the Senſations or 
Affections of the Soul according to their 
{malleſt Differences, or moſt inſenſible 
Degrees; as, Contentment, Gaiety, Joy, 
Chearfulneſs, Raprures; or Heavineſs, 
- Vexation, Trouble, Grief, and Deſpair. 
Thus tho' the Greeks may have a greater 
Number of perfect ſynonimous Words 
than we, that is to ſay, thoſe Terms 
that expreſs rhe ſame Thing exactly in 
the ſameSenſe: The Spitit of Juſtneſs 
proper to Moderns, makes us value our 
Language, becauſe it has no Terms but 
what are ſingular in the Point of their 
Signification; and we only attribute the 
Honour of writing well ro thoſe Wri- 
ters that are ſenſible of this fingular 
Term, and who make uſe of it in its 
proper Signification. I own that Poets 
are not oblig'd upon this Subject to all 
the Exactneſs of Authors that write in 
Proſe; and the Conſtraint of Verſe 
often forces them to employ Words of 
an approach d Signification. In Racine, 
for Example, Hermione ſays, ſpeaking 
to Oreftes; | | | 


Quelle honte pour moi, quel triomphe pour 
lay, $ 
De voir mon infortune (galer ſon en- 

nuy . 7 | 
| Emnuy, 
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Ennuy, which is here put, would not 
have been a proper Word in Proſe ; hut 
how copious ſoever the Greet Language 
is, and what Liberty ſoever Homer has 
given himſelf in Poetry, the Neceſſity, 
or at leaſt the Conveniency of his Verſe, 
has thrown him into much greater Con- 
fuſions and Diſorders. I ſhall only al- 
ledge, for an Example, the Con- 
cluſion of the Battle we before quo- 
ted; where he ſays, He muſt have had 
ga. ſtout Heart, that cou'd have re- 
„ joicd at the Sight of this furious 
„Combat, and not be ſeiz d with Sor- 
* row and Concern.” i qnlinoc wy, oud & 
_ x&@1y0r79. v. 344. T wou'd fain know who 
coud expect to be rejoicd ar the Sighr 
of a Battle: And can it, on the other 
Hand, properly be call d an Object of 
 Griet 2 He ought neceſſarily to have 
put in the firſt Part, ho could have 
remain d quiet and undiſturb ds And Ma- 
dam D. has very wiſely corrected rhe ſe- 
cond, by ſaying, Struck with Fear and 
Terror. In ſhort, he is no more juſt in 
his Verbs and Nouns, than in his Epi- 
thets; and we may caſily judge of the 
one by the other. 

In the ſecond Place, 1 remark, thar 
the new Diſcoveries of ſo many Secrets 
of Narure, the Progreſs that has been 
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made in our Ape in all thoſe Sciences 
that depend upon Phyſick and Geome- 
try, and, to conclude, the Invention of 
ſo many Arcs abtolurel y unknown to the 
Ancients, have introduc'd into our Lan- 
guage an infinite Number of Terms 
which the Greeks never had. This 
would be eaſy to verify, by the immenſe 
Collection which would reſult from the 
particular Deſcription of all the Arts, 
which the Academy of Sciences have 
made their conſtant Study, ſince their ſe- 
cond Inſtitution, withour meddling with 
any Matters of Religion, Policy, Law, 
War, Commerce, or any Sort of Cu- 
ſtoms, Practices, or Exerciſes, that re- 
gard the Mind, Manners, and Affairs, 
as well private as publick, which are 
all exprels'd in French by a vaſt Quan- 
tity and Variety of proper Terms. But 


do ſpeak only of what is already done: 


The fingle Terms of Art publiſh'd at 

the End of the Dictionary of the French 
Academy, compoſe as many Volumes 
as the Terms in common Uſe and Prac- 


\ tice. It docs not then belong to them 


who have not adorn'd their Minds with 
natural Philoſophy, and all that depends 
upon Phyfick, as well geometrical as 
experimental, to accuſe a Language of 


Poorneſs and Scarcity, when they are 
| ignorant 


' 
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ignorant of its greateſt Advantages: Or 
rather, it is neceſſary ro know every 
thing, to be Maſter of a Language thar 
expreſſes every thing with the ſame Fa- 
cility, Grace, and Exactneſs. Thus 
being ſenſible of the Richzs and Ad- 
vantage we have drawn from the Greek 
and Latin Tongues, I maintain, that 
ours, ſuch as it now is, adding what 
it has gain d from the two firſt to what 
it has acquir'd from its own Foundation, 
is richer and more copious than either, 
as well in Diſcourſes of mere Pleaſure 
and Entertainment, as in the Explication 
of Arts and Sciences. For it is impoſ- 
ſible but that there will be introducd into 
common Practice and Cuſtom, many of 
thoſe Terms proper toArts and Sciences, in 
Proportion as they became more known 
and familiar; as is eaſy to be perceivd 
in Father Maleb, Mr. Fontene/e and other 
Authors, who having join'd to the Ta- 
lent of Writing, the Knowledge of Phy- 
ſick and the liberal Arts, continually 
draw from thence many very happy 
Images and Expreſſions. The Example 
of rheſe Authors, to whom proper 
Words, or Metaphors as fine as proper 
Words, coſts nothing, or ſeem to coſt 
nothing, very much reflects upon thofe 
Imitators, who having never thought 
Dy Rr 3 but 
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but after another, and eſpecially after 
Authors of another Language, can Bain 
no Advantage from ours. 
| Hereupon, I think. one of che moſt 
eng de Exerciſes that can be 
made, to acquire the Talent of writing 
nobly, exactly and fluently in French, 
is to make your ſelf a Maſter in 
the Knowledge of natural Philoſophy ; 
to explain the Particulars in ſuch a Man- 
ner, as to make them reliſh'd by thoſe 
that have nor ſtudied them. The Juſt. 
neſs, Clearneſs, and Elegancy that mult 
be ſoughr ro accompliſh this Deſign, 
forces the Mind to ſend forth irs urmoſt 
Eflorts, after which all other Matters 
are no more than Play to it; and youll 
never find that a Writer, who hath 
acquitted himſelf honourably this 
Way, can be wanting in proper Terms 
and happy Expreſſions on other Sub- 
jects, which in Compariſon of them, 
have no Manner of Difficulty; at 
leaſt; ir is certain, that Authors that 
join Learning and this Exerciſe, to the 
Talent of Writing they receiv'd from 
Nature, will always excel others in the 
Exact neſs of their Ideas, the Choice of 
their Terms, and the Clearneſs of their 
Turn and Expreſſion. Accordingly, the 
beſt Writers in our Language, ſpeaking 


only 


7 
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only of them with Regard to Proſe, ei- 


ther ought to have been, or really were 
Geometricians. I make this Obſerva- 


tion, without fearing being ſuſpected to 


ſpeak of my ſelf; for beſides that I don't. 
pretend to the Talent of Writing, I am 


the meaneſt of Geometricians. 

As to the Harmony, upon which the 
ſecond Head of Accuſation depends, 
which we have here to refute; the Maſters 


of our Language, who otherways were 


great Admirers and Defenders of the 
Ancients, as Peſprt aux and Bruyere, have 
boaſted of this Harmony in our Verſe: 
One of them has mark'd him to whom 


we owe its firſt Source and Original. 


Eu Maherbe vint. & le er en 


France, 
Amena dans les Ve ers une juſt cadence. 


The W has acknowledg d it in the 
molt perfect of our Poets: The Ver- 


— ON ſificatidn of Racine, fays he, is cor- 
2 rect, rich in his Rhimes, elegant, co- 


* pious, and harmonious.” And how 
is it poſſible that there ſhou'd not be 


Grace and Harmony in a Language, 
which is provided with Words of all 
Sorts of Length, and the Terminations 


ſo. difterent, that one may engage to 
Rr 4 compoſe 
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compoſe above two hundred Verſes 
withour falling into the ſame Rhime. 
But to ſhew this Harmony, and the 
Care our Poets take to give it to their 
Verſes, it is neceſſary to know the 
firſt Rules of our Poetry, without gi- 


ving the following Lines as a Standard 
of French Verſe: © 


 Lydie vous dormez dun paifible ſom- 
meil. e . 
Mon corps Sen eſt alle, & mon nom ſeul 
me reſte. F Or, | 
Quand on y entre libre on neſt jamais 


eſclave. + 


If Mr. D. who in his Remarks upon 
Lorginus, proceeded ſo far as to ſcan 
the Proſe of Demoſthenes, had honour'd 
our Poetry with the leaſt of his Re- 
gard, he wou'd be ſenſible that it nei- 
ther admits of an Hiatus, nor pure E 
for a Feminine, without Elyfan in the 
Body of a Verſe. wrt 

With Reſpect to Proſe, Mr. Deſpreaux 
has remark'd, that Balſac has given it 


— 


2 — * 


* Madam D. “s Tranſiat- of the 25th Odyſſ. of the 
firſt B. of Homer. | 
Rem. upon the Art of Poetry. 


+ Tranſlat. of the Pref. of Plato. 


its 
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its juſt Cadence and Harmony; and 
indeed, this is evident in many of our 
Works; among others, for Example, 
the learned and ſublime Diſcourſe of 
Mr. de Meaux upon univerſal Hiſtory ; 
the Reflections of Mr. Pelliſſon upon 
Religion; the Funeral Oration and Pa- 
negyricks of Mr. Fleſchier. I ſhall more- 
over affirm, (for Merit, tho in an Ad- 
verſary, demands our Praiſe and Com- 
mendarion,) that J think Madam D.'s 
Stile very ſweet and harmonious, eſpe- 
cially in her Prefaces; and that which 
is affix'd to the Head of the 7/;ad, for 
Softneſs of Stile, and fine Learning, is 
perhaps one of the nobleſt Productions 
of a Mind not skill d in Geometry. 
But, ro enter into ſome Particulars, 
Madam D. accuſes our Language for 
not having Words happy enough, to ex- 
preſs {ſmall and trifling Things grace- 
fully and nobly. Mr. Deſpreaux, who 
is rather to be beliey'd than ſhe in this 
Matter, has judg'd quite otherways ; 
and he has look'd upon the Arr of ex- 
preſſing trifling Things nobly, even in 
French Verſe, to be very difficult, but 
nevertheleſs very poſſible to be atrain'd ; 
. fince he thus ſpeaks: of it in an Epi- 
ſtle to his Gardiner. 
Antoine, 
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Antoine, de nous deux, tu crois donc, je 
le woy, 

Que le plus occup? dans ce jardin, ce 
toy » 

0 50 tu changerois d avis & de langage, 

Si deux jours ſeulement libre du jardi- 
nage, 

Te . coup de venu Poëte & bel  eſprit, 

Tu tallois engager d polir un écrit, 

Qui dit, ſans $avilor, les plus petites 

choſes, 

Fit des plus ſecs chardons des willers & des 
Roſes, 

Et ſcut mẽme au diſcours de la raſticits 

Donner de Telegance & de la grit 


Here is at the ſame Time a Teſtimony: 
and an Example, contrary ro the Opi- 
nion of Madam D. I find likewiſe in 
a Letter of Mr. Deſpreaux, addreſs'd to 
Mr. de Maucroix, and printed in his 

oſthumous Edition, that all his Life he 
had ſought the Art we ſpeak of. Here 
are his Words: When IT write Verſe, 

I always endeavour to ſay what was 
_ © never before ſaid in our Language: 
© This is what I chiefly affected in a new 
ce Epiſtle J had made;* wherein I give an 
« Account of all that I have done ſince 


— 


— — 


His Epiſle to to his Verſes | 
« ] 
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came into the World; my 
* Failings, my Age, my Inclinations, 
Manners and Cuſtoms; I tell who 
was my Father and Mother; J inſert 
all the Degrees of my Fortune, how 
© T was firſt introduc'd at Court, and 
© how I left it; the Troubles and 
« Misfortunes that have happen d to 
«© me, and the Works that I have 
“ compoſed. Theſe are a pretty many 
„ Trifles contain'd in a few Words, ſince 
* the whole Piece conſiſts but of 130 
% Verſes; and IT have found that all 
e thoſe to whom I have recited them, 
„ have been more ſtruck with them 
than any other of my Compoſitions. 
* Would you believe it, Sir, that one 
of rhe Paſſages the molt cry d up, is 
„ where I ſay, that being now arriv'd to 
* the 57th Year of my Age, Tovught no 
« longer to court the Approbation of 
** the Publick. 


cc 
c 
cc 


| Mais aujourd hui qu Wan 4 | vicilleſſ 
PR. oe 
Sous mes faux cheveux 4155 2 toute 
r,, 
A jette far ma refte avec ſes doigts pe- 
fants; 
Onze luflres complets Jon de deux 


an. 
cc I 
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I think the Perriwig is very happily 
„ deſcribed in theſe four Verſes.” 

It is certain Mr. Deſpreaux has perfectly 
well executed the Deſign he always had of 
expreſſing elegantly in French Verſe the 
molt rrifling and minute Things: And 
from hence it proceeds, that his Works 
pleaſe and delight Children, and Perſons 
otherways the leaſt proper for Study and 
Reading. This is a great Sign that an 
Author hath hit what is true and natu- 
ral. For after all, T admire with all 
France, the ſprightly Talent of Mr. De- 
ſpreaux, tho T reject moſt of his Opi- 
nions, becauſe they were not enligh- - 
rend by Philoſophy, from which the 
natural Heat of his Imagination kept 
him back, for which he did not ſtu- 

dy, but remained perfectly ignorant 
of it. HER - 

Our Language then is much in the 
right to demand Satisfaction of Madam 
D. for the Injury ſhe has done it, by her 
Remarks in Fol. III. (p. 597) where ſhe 
ſpeaks thus: © Ir is in theſe Particulars 
which we now eſteem ſo trifling, that 
% Poetry appears to its greateſt Advan- 
© rage; for nothing can be nobler or 
* finer, than to expreſs elegantly the 
% molt minute Things. This is the 
Happineſs of the Greek Tongue, which 


our 
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<« our Language has not: For almoſt all 
„ proper Words, eſpecially thoſe of Arts 


„ and Sciences, are either low and flat, 


tt or of a very diſagreeable Sound, and 
te it has nothing to maintain or ſupport 
* them, which abſolutely ruins Poetry.“ 
Indeed I can't very well tell, whether ir 
be thro want of Juſtice or Knowledge, 
that Madam D. attacks the Arts and 
Sciences, which, as I have before re- 
mark d, are the main Strength and Sup- 
port of our Language. In ſhort, our 
Terms of Art are ſo far from being flat, 
or of a diſagreeable Sound, that on the 
contrary, I maintain, that no Language 
expreſſes it ſelf more nobly and harmoni- 
ouſly than ours, in this Reſpect. In 
Matter of Painting and Sculpture, for 
Example, there are no Deſeriptions or 
Characters in the moſt polite Authors, 
that can be writ in a more perfect Stile, 
than The Judgments upon the Painters, 
which are at the End of the Poem of 
Dufrenoy, tranſlated by Mr. Du Pile: The 
Force of Painting of the ſame Mr. Du 
Pile; his Lives of the Painters; and a- 
bove all, the Diſcourſes of Mr. Felibien, 
upon the ſame Subject; are inexhauſti- 
ble Sources of Expreſſion, equally noble, 
fine, and harmonious. Nothing is more 
proper than this fort of Works, not 
only 
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only to elevate the Mind and Imagina- 
tion of a young Writer, but alſo to en- 
rich and perfect his Stile. Thus it is that 
the Lovers of our Country, our Age, and 
our Language, are not ready to believe 
that we have none but low and diſagree- 
able Words to expreſs the Arts. Even 
Poetry draws from hence ſome of its 
moſt precious Ornaments. With what 
agreeable and touching Scenes has the 
Idea of the Maſque of the Arts furniſh'd 
Mr. Lamot > With what Elegancy has 
Mr. De Fontenelle touched the Origin of 
Painting, in the Epiſtle of Dibutadis to 
Polemon 2 But to crown all our Examples, 
which would never end, I ſhall alledge 
the Glory of the Dome Du Val de Grace, 
compos d by Moliere, in which he has 
not omitted one ſingle Term of Painting, 
and which is an excellent Piece of Poe- 
try; let it be judg'd by the Perſual of 
this Piece, whether our Terms of Art 
are low and diſagreeable, or whether as 
Madam D. accuſes us, we don't know 
how to maintain by Epithets, or Turns 
of Phraſe, thoſe which of themſelves are 


not of Weight enough. Thus tho' we don't 


burden our Poems with Deſcriptions or 
Trifles, as Homer does, it is not that we 
want noble and harmonious Terms, but 
becauſe we don't approve of the De- 

ſcriptions 
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ſcriptions of inanimate Objects, unleſs 
they preſent to the Mind ſomething 
particular. In this we follow the Pre- 
cept of Mr. Deſpreaux, who tells us, 


Mais ne vous chargez point d un detail 
E anuye AX . | Ne 


And we avoid, conformably to his Ad- 
vice, the Ridiculouſneſs of that Author. 


Qui compte des Plafons, les ronds, & 

lies ovales; | 7 

Ce ne ſont que Feſtons, ce na ſont qu A- 
ftragales.* 


Fe:eſtons and Aſtragales are fine Words 
in our Language, which nevertheleſs we 
reject, when they come improperly : 
But beſides, nothing raiſes more the 
Diſcourſe, than a Word of an Art or 
Science plac'd in ſuch a Manner, thar 
the Situation alone explains it; and that 
the Reader judges, by the Place where 
it is put, that it can ſignify nothing 
elſe. 3 pf 
But perhaps they will allow us the 
Terms drawn from liberal Arts, and re- 
ſtrain the Reproach of Meanneſs to 


* The Art of Poet. of Mr. Deſpreaux. 
£2 thoſe 
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_ thoſe which are taken from the Uſes 
of Life, of which Homer is full. To 
this I immediately anſwer, Thar it is 
falſe to imagine, that we cannot admit 
of Words that ſerve to the Deſcription 
of the ancient Sacrifices, becauſe theſe 
Words bear much Reſemblance to the 
ſervile Functions of our Kitchins. Thus 
we very nobly expreſs, Blood, Fat, and 
the Entrails of a ſlaughter'd Victim. 
In ſhort, with Reſpect to the moſt 
vile Things, we have ſometimes Ways 
of Changing the mean and baſe Terms, 
into others full as proper, which ren- 
ders the Deſcription not only ſupporta. 
ble, but ſo much the more charming 
and agreeable, as we are herein ſenſi- 
ble of the Art and Contrivance of the 
Writer, who expreſſes very clearly what 
he pleaſes in a very delicate Language. 
Madam D. her ſelf is a perfect Miſtreſs 
of this Art: I need no other Proof 
than a Paſſage in the Jliad, the moſt 
noted of that Sort of Deſcriptions. 
Madam D. in the Remarks that anſwer 
to this Paſſage, Vol. 3. (p 470.) com- 
plains very unjuſtly of her Language, 
which herein ſhe has been ſo much 
oblig'd to, that it is one of the Pieces 
the beſt writ in the whole Tranſlation : 
It is in the 18th B. (p.129.) Achilles 
| . 


upon mn lind gag 


“ ſpeaks; and at the ſame Time orders | 
his Companions to heat ſome Water 4 
© co waſh the Body of Patroclus, and | f 548 
_ « cleanſe it from the Blood and Duſt. 
„ with which 'twas cover d. This Or- 0 
get is immediately perform d; a large 
„Copper Veſſel is fix d upon che Fire, 
« in an Inſtant the Flames ſurround it, 
* and the Water bubbles; they buſy 
* themſelves wich waſhing _ the Body, 
© they perfume it with precious Oils, 
E 10 fill his Wounds with an exquiſite 
Balm; and aſter having plac d it upon 
Ma Bed of State, they cover it with a 
rich Stuff, and throw over it a Sheet 
« of tranſcendent White; ; the Theſſalias 
« watch round about him, and d : | 
along with Achilles. 
Nevertheleſs, I don't diſown that our 
Language has many mean and baſe | 
Terms, but this is a Mark of its De- 
licacy ; it has alſo many of a mean Uſe, 
and all this contributes to characteriſe 
its different Stiles: But we muſt nor fk 
think that this Difference proceeds from + 
Sound, as Madam D. ſo often affirms ; _ = 
it proceeds, with Reſpect to certain A 
Things, .as the Parts of a human Body, | 
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from Terms equally us'd, ſome of which ; 
are more or leſs. vulgar, and others _—_ 


more or leſs decent or polite. But this 
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Difference ariſes. yet oftener from ano- 


ther Reaſon, which Madam D. her ſelf 


inſinuates, (Pol. II. p. 448.) viz. that 
certain Affairs, as the dreſſing of Vic- 
tuals is now allotted to Servants; and 


this Reaſon is ſo juſt, chat were we to 


1 975 Greek in France, maintaining ar 
e ſame Time our preſent Manners and 


Cuſtoms, many of Homer's Terms wou'd 


become flat and inſipid, and we ſhou'd 


not be able to make Uſe of them in 


Diſcourſes that demand a Grandeur of 


# Expreſſion, fince we cannor introduce 


the Thing itſelf. Homer is not at all 


to be blam'd for making Uſe of theſe, 


and Perſons of Judgment and Under- 


ſtanding will never condemn him for 
. deſcribing theſe Sort of Functions, which 


Men of the firſt Rank in his Time 
thought no Diſhonour to them; or if 


they condemn. ir, it will only be upon 
Account of the Repetition of thefe De- 


ſcriptions, or their deſcending into a long 
Detail. of Trifles, that afford nothing 


particular to the Minds of Men. And an 
jnconteſtable Proof that it is the Diffe- 
\ rence of our Manners , and not the 
Sound of thoſe Words, that render them 
mean, is, that they appear very noble 
in another Senſe. I acknowledge, that 
The Pois, ſignifying Pulſe, is very mean, 


as 


. 5 I \ , 
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as Madam D. reproaches us, (2. 564-). 
but it is very noble in this other Senſe, 
that Racine _ Sai it in his Me- 


Apres cing « ans d ennuy dont 1 tu ſeais tout. 
Fe pots. 
Que je N reſpirer pour la premiere fois. 


w che contrary, we _ Words very 

ö ſonorous, by the Number and Variety: 
of their Syllables, whoſe Signification 
is nevertheleſs very baſe and mean, as 
Cremaliere and Caſſerole, which are equi. 
valent to xvauo and spin, which Ma- 
dam P. oppoſes to Peas and Beans, (bid.) 
and which we yet never make Uſe of in 
a grave or ſerious Diſcourſe : But a- 
mong a ſmall Number of rough and 
harſh Words that are found in the French, 
as in the Greek and Latin, there is not 
one that can be excluded Poetry upon 
the Account of its Sound; becauſe in 
our Language, as in every other, it is 
the right Mixture of ſmooth and harſh 
Words, as . thoſe that are ſhort with 
others that are long, that cauſe. the 
Harmony of the entire Phraſe. Madam 
P. lays,” that tho' we change as much 
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as we pleaſe the Senſe of the Word 
Porc, we ſhall never make it other than 
4 harſh and diſagreeable Syllable. I 
own, that it is harfth, without allowing 
it upon that Account to be diſagreeable; 
but 1 maintain, that were this Word 
plac d among others more ſmooth and 
fweer, it would not hurt the Verſe but 
by its Signification. The Word Rock, 
which is much of the ſame Nature, has 


been employ'd by Mr. Deſpreaux, who 


fays, As much Space of Air as a Man 
fees from a high Rock. Concerning 
the Words Bouvter and Vache, which 
Madam D. inſtances as harfh and diſ- 
agreeable Words, both of themſelves 
and for their Sound, TI ſhall take the 
Liberty to deny her Propoſition. Pou- 
vier is compoſed of two Syllables, very 
full and ſonorous ; Yache founds a little 
meaner, but did ever any one ſcruple 
making uſe in Verſe of the Word Vache, 
which reſembles it perfectly well. It is 
then nothing but the Idea of the Signi- 
fication that excludes theſe Words from 
the great, and even from the middle 
Poetry : Thoſe of Paſtour and Ce- 
niſſe, which Madam D. ſubſtitutes in 
their room, as better and ſmoother, are 
preferable to them, not ſo much upon 
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the Account of Sound, as a more advan- 
tageous Signification of rhe fame Thing; 
for a very little Difference is ſufficient 
to fix very different Impteſſions upon 
the Minds of Men. Paſteur, without 
mentioning the romantick Idea that ac- 
companies it, repreſents a Man that 
takes care of Sheep and Lambs, Ani- 
mals not ſo groſs and bulky 4s an Ox. 
Geniſſe repreſents a young Heifer, bet» 
ter made and more beautiful than 
rhoſe that bear the Yoke.” Madam D. 
ſays, (ibid. 337.) that Yacea is uſed in 
Latin, even in Epic Poems, 'but tharthe 
Word Vache is improper in any Poetry. 
To this I return two Anſwers; firſt, 
that in Italy, where the Latin Poets 
wrote, Cows might have been much 
finer ſhaped than in this Climate, as 
the Aſſes of the Eaſt are more beautiful 
than ours: Secondly, that we have more 

Politeneſs and Delicacy than tlie Latins, 

who had more than the Greets; it is for 
this Reaſon that Virgil in his Eclogmes 
has not introduc'd a Swine Herd, tho 
Homer has taken one to. repreſent one of 
the principal Perſons of his Odv/te. 
But to ſpeak of ſomething more im- 
portant than this; the Effect of Words 
depends very much upon the general 
Senſe of the Phraſe wherein they are 

Sh employ'd, 
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employ d. Cicero ſomewhere affirms it to 
be almoſt impoſlible to find any Harmo- 
ny in a Language we don't underſtand ; 
nothing can be intelligible to us Mo- 
derns, which is not reaſonable and judi- 
cious. The fineſt Words in the World 
appear mean and harſh to us, when they. 
contain any thing falſe and abſurd. Ma- 
dam D. had a great deal of Reaſon for 
not tranſlating of Homer literally, when 
he ſays, That we ſaw approach the 
« valiant Son of Haeus, who trium- - 
44 phantly puſhes on full drive his 
« fiery. Courſers, through Drops of 
<< Duſt with which he is cover d: Be- 
cauſe indeed the Idea of the Word Drop, 
and that of Duſt, can never agree. But 
this Word Drop, which ſhe had much 
Reaſon to find very mean, and in the 
room of which ſhe has very judiciouſly 

ſubſtituted that of Torrent, and wou'd 
have done ſtill better had ſhe inſerted - 
that of Cloud, is admirable in theſe Ver- 
ſes of Aty's, where it is Very ' Properly 
employ d. "FE 


L' onde ſe fait une route, 
En, Forcant den chercher, 
Tea qui tombe goute d goute 

Perce le plus dur 5 


2 Rem. of Madam D. 3. 580. 


Our 


i 
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Our Language, for Example, is capa- 


ble of expreſſing perfectly well © the 


* Lion's letting fall the Skin that is over 


* his Eye-lids, © and therewith covering 


<* his Eyes, that he may'nr ſee the Dan- 
« ger.” Theſe Terms are not of them- 
ſelves ſo mean as Madam D. affirms, (3. 


493.) but this Diſcourſe is not at all 
agreeable to us, becauſe it is falſe, and 


contrary to an Anatomical Obſervation. 
But, fetcing that aſide; if the Lion, as 
be went to Battle, wou'd hide from him- 

ſelf the Danger, the Objects would alſo 


2 inviſible; and if he was unhappily 


going to entangle himſelf, and wou d 
neither ſee the Object nor the Danger, 
he had no more to do than to ſhut his 


Eye · lids themſelves. If Homer, as Ma- 


dam D. here boaſts, had known the 
Manners and Cuſtoms, or rather the 
Anatomy of Animals, he would have 
been ſenſible that it is only in Birds 
that the internal Membrane of the Eye- 

lid is moveable, and which falls like a 
little tranſparent Curtain, for the De- 


fence of their Eyes, when they hop be- 


tween the Branches of the Trees; whereas 


Beaſts that have four Feet have in the 
Corner of the Eye an immoveable Mem- 


| brane, which the Eye now and then 
* repairs to, to moiſten itſelf. In ſhort, 
A tho' 


1 
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tho it is not requir d for a Poet to be 
A Philoſopher by Profeſſion, - and that in 
certain Things it may be allow'd him 
to follow the Current of popular Opi- 
anions; yet nothing contributes more to 
his Honour and Reputation, than when 
we ſee by his Expreſſions that he is 
not ignorant of Natural Philoſophy, 
and much more ſo, when he him- 
ſelf inſtructs his Reader therein. This 
is what Zaſſo incomparably well per- 
formd in his 20th Canto, Stan, 55. - 
where he compares the Sword of Ri- 
naldo to the Tongue of a Serpent. 


Qual tre lingue vibrar ſembra i ſer pente, 
Che la rang d una il perſuade, 
Tul credea lui la sbigottita gente, 
Con ta rapida man girar tre ſpade- 
L'Occhio al moco deluſo il falſo crede, 
El terrore a gue  moſtr accreſſe fede. 


So far from giving into a vulgar Error, 
he refuſes it, and founds his Compa- 
riſon upon the Fact itſelf, phy ſically 
explain d. 

Madam D. upon a Paſſage in tlie 17th 
B. where Fomer (p. 61.) ſpeaks of a 
Lion that had 124 a Bull, (which in 
the Greek is only a Cow) complains of 
having been el to tranſlate the 

5 Ven 


/ 


„ EO Tee 


Verſe 63, ins Vit aun Age, by theſe 5 
Words, after having broken his Neck : 
IJ am jorry, ſays ſbe, (3. 436.) that 


our Language is not able to expreſs 


this more nobly; but I choſe rather 


_ © to put it in common Terms, than to 
e. leave it out; for this Particular ſhews 4 


that Homer was perfectly well ac- 
„ quainted with the Manners and Cu- 


* {toms of Animals: The Lion, as ſoon 


„ as he ſeizes a Bull, firſt begins to 
* break his Neck, becauſe the Head of 
© the Bull is what he moſt fears.“ I 


own, that to break a Neck is a very 


mean and baſe Expreſſion: But why is 
it ſo? Becauſe jr is not juſt; for of all 
the Parts of the Neck, there are pro- 
perly none but the turning Joints that 
are liable to a Rupture, which are not 
the principal Parts. If I had been to 


tranſlate this Paſſage, I ſhou'd have ſaid 


nothing more but that the Lion ſtrangled 


the Bull, for this Term is ſufficiently 


noble for Animals. Bur if Madam D. 
had found in her Author any one that 


had been ſtrangled, which Homer wou'd 
without doubt have expreſsd by the 


molt ſimple Term, ſhe wou'd yet have 
complain'd of the Meanneſs and Poor- 
neſs of our Language, in which the 
cou'd have found nothing. to expreſs 

| fi nobly 
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nobly afid poetically this fort of Death. 
This did not at all puzzle Racine, who 
from it has compoſed two of the fineſt 
Verſes in his Bajazet, when he makes 
rut lay, after e loſt her Lover, 


Q? * 


- Moy really: j'ai tia E fiem meren 5 
855 ont tu viens d * les dereftables 
aer. - | FE. | 

y r | * 

10 canelude; 7 dare 1 to inks 
Adrantige of our Language, that I look 
upon it as a wonderful Sieve that will 
Ter all that is good in the Ancients 
paſs thro', bur ſtops all that is bad. 
Bolleau ſomewhere poke | 


4 ; 
1 


Le Latin dans te Vers brave 4 lemi, ; 
but we may very well fay, that the 
Greet offends Reaſon. To be capable 
of judging of the Expreſſion or Poetry 
of Homer, we muſt certainly read him 
in his own Language; but to judge of 
his Genius and the Degree of his Un- 
derſtanding, we muſt read him in ours, 
which of all others is moſt capable of 
expreſſing his Thoughts to the greateſt 
Advantage. We ought not to be ſur- 
priz d that Madam P. could not loox 
upon Homer, even in her own Tranſla- 
' tion, 


upon. Hens 8 


tion, without being often offended at 
the Blemiſnes that yet remain, not- 
withſtanding all the Care and Pains ſne 
has taken to redreſs them. This Mis- 
fortune does not proceed from Indi- 


gency, Meanneſs, or Want of Har- 
mony, in our Language; but from its 
being accuſtomed to juſt Thoughts, e- 


are Sentiments, and polite Expreſ- 
ions, whereby it reſiſts and refuſes all 
that Homer wou'd aſſert, and groans 
under Diſcourſes void of Reaſon, Hu- 
manity, or Decorum. All this was 
paſs d by among the Greeks, upon the 
Account of the Harmony they found, 
or were reſolv d to find, in Homer; which 
has: eſtabliſh'd amongſt them the Repu- 


tation of this Poet, which a blind Pre 


judice and Partiality, drawn from their 


Example, hath ſpread every where thro- 


out. Cato the Cenſor* was perfectly 
well acquainted with the general Mind 
of the Grecians, and how much Value 
they ſet upon the Sound of Words, when 
he ſaid, That Words proceeded from the 
Lips of che Grecians, and from the Heart 
of the Romans; to which J add, to finiſh 
the Parallel, That in true Moderns it 
proceeds from the Bottom of Reaſon and 


Underſtanding: T leave it to Men " = 


* Plut, in Catone, 
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— o put in 3 true et theſe 
three different Sources of che Eloquence 
of the Greeks, the: Latins, and the French, 
and to judge of rhe Mortification which 
Mr. D.“ gives the prefent Age, in theſe _ 
Words : We have nothing that is per- 
6:fe@or finiſh'd; or that can enter into 
. Compariſon wich the noble Works 
2 of ancient Greece ; which always ex- 
cel ours, at leaſt in theſe Particulars, 
7 viz.. the Compoſition. and Ranging of 
the. Terms.” If the Greciavs and the 


only to change Times, wou'd not a Gre- 
cian Critick ſay to his Countrymen with 
more juſtice, both as to Senſe and 
Phraſe, notwithſtanding the Compoſition 
"and Order of our Terms, We have no- 
thing perfect or finiſh'd,” or that can 
enter 9 a Compariſon wich the excel- 
lent Works of ancient France, as to the 
eſſential Part of our Diſcourſe, that is 
to ſay, the Choice of na F and 
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Feb, remaining ſtill as they are, were 


